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T O 

Edward Clarke^ 
OiCHIPLEZ Efq^ 

S I R, 

THESE Thoughts concerning Ed iicatiort, 
which now conie Abroad ivto the Worli^ 
do of Right belong to l£oUj being writteji feverdl 
IVars Jince for Tour Sake^ and are no other tbok 
what Tou have already by Ton in my Letters, f 
have fo little vary^'d any Things but only the ^n- 
der of what wasfejit yon at different Times ^ tntk, 
on fever al Occajions^ that the Reader mil eajiijf 
jind^ in the Familiarity and Fajhion of the Stile^ 
that they we^e rather the private Canverfatiati if 
two Frie7idsj than a Difcourfe defgnd for pub^ 
iick View. 

The Importufiity of Friends Js the common Apt^ 
logy for Fubli cations -Afew are afraid to own theifh 
f elves forward to, Butiou biow J cmi truly fdly>^ 
that iffome^ who having beard of ihefe Fcper^ 
of mine^ hadmot prefsd to fee^tbemj and aft er*^ 
wards to have ^hem priyrted^ they had laht dor- 
mant ft til in that Privacy they wej^e defptd f<r^ 
But tvofe^whofe Judgment J defer mttch^Oj teh 
Ihtgme^ that they were perfwaded^ that this rouj)^ 
Draught oj'mine might be offori^ U(e^ if mai^ 
morepvhhci^ touched upon what xnM always b^ 
v^ry prevakfa mtb me : For I thinV it cDer' 



The Epiftle Dedicatory. 

Man I bidijhenjible Duty^ to do all the Service be 
can to his Country ^ and I fee not vhat Difference 
he puts between himfelf and his Cattel^ who lives 
without that Thought* This SubJeSis of fo great 
CoTtcernmefft^ and a right jTay of Education is 
offo general Advantage^ that did I find my Abi- 
lities anfwer my Wijhes^ I fionld not havejteeded 
Exhortations or Importunities from others. How- 
ever^ the Meannefs oftbefe Papers^ and myjnft 
Dijlrujl of them, fiall not keep me^ by the Shame 
of doing fo little^ from contributing my Mite^ 
when there is no more requird of me, than my 
throwing it into the publick Receptacle. And if 
there be afff more of their Size cmd Notions, who 
lik'd them fo well, that they thought them worth 
printing^ I may fatter my felf they will not be 
loft Labour to every Body. 

Imy felf have heen confnlted of late byfo jna- 
9ty, t»ho prfjfefs themf elves at a Lofs how to breed 
their Children, and the early Corruption of Touth 
is now become fo general a Complaint, that he 
cannot be thought wholly impertinent, who brings 
the Confideration of this Matter an the Stage, and 
offers fomething, if it be but to excite others, or 
afford Matter ofCorreBhm : For Errors in E- 
ducation JI)ould be lefs iudul^dthan any. Thefe^ 
like Faults in the fir fl ConcoSion, that are never 
mended in the fecond or thirds carry their after- 
tvards incorrigible Taint with them^ thro" all the 
Parts and Stations of Life. 

lam fo far from being conceited of any Thing 

I have here offered, that I Jboitdnot he forry, e- 

c^wj^r Tour Sake^ iffome one afcfer and fitter 

fov 



The Epiftle Dedicatorf . 

forfucb aTafi^ would inajnfi Treattje of Bin- 
catvm^ Suited to our Englilh Gentry, reSify the 
Mifiakes I have made in this^ it being much more 
daJireaUe to me^ that youhg Gentlemen Jlx>uld be 
put into (that which every one ought to be folli- 
citous about) the befl Way of being formed ani- 
inflruBed^ than that my Opinion Jbould be re- 
ceiv'd concerning it. Tou will howtrver^ in the 
fnean Time, bear me Witnefs^ that the Method- 
berepropos^d^ has had no ordinary EffeSs upon a 
Gentleman s Son it was not dejign^dfor. I will 
not fay the go id Temper of the Child did 7iot ve- 
ry much, contribute to it, but ibis I think Tou and^ 
the Parents are fatisfyd of^ that a cofitrary U- 
fage^ according to the ordinary difciplining of. 
Children^ would not have mended that Temper^ 
Ttor have brought him to be in 'home with his Book^ 
to take a Pleqfure in Learning, and to defre^ as 
be does J to be taught more^ than tbofe about bim^ 
think fit always to teach hiyn. 

But my Bujinefs is not to recommend this Trea- 
tife to Tou^ whofe Opinion of it I know ahea^ j 
vor it to the Worlds either by your Opinion or Pa- 
tronage. The well educating of their Children^ 
isfo much the Duty and Concern of Parents ^ and 
the Welfare and Profperity of the Nation fo much 
depends on it^ that I would have every one lay it 
ferioujly to Heart -^ and after having well examiii 
anldiftinguijb'd what Fancy y Cujiom^ orReafon 
advifesin the Cafi^ Jet his helping Hand to pro- 
mote every where that Jf^ay of training up Touthy 
with Regard to their fever al Cawiitions^ wUcb 
is the e^^€fi, Jhortefi^ and liheliefi to produce -bev- 

A 3 tuoui 
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t»0USy ufeful^ and able Men in their diftinS Cah 
jiffgs ^ tbo^ that moft to be taken Care of, is^ the 
Gemlemans Calling. For if thofe of that Rank 
trtf hy their Edutatibn once fet right^ they will 
tptickly bring all the rej into Order. 

I htow mt xphether I have done more than 
Jheipn my gcod fflfies towards it in thisfiort Dlf- 
^itrfe\ fuch as it is, the World now has it-, and 
7f there be any Thing in it worth their Accepr 
tance^ they t^we their Thanh to Tou for it. My 
Afeffion to Ton gave the fir ft Rife to it^ and I 
mn pleas'" d^ that ^^^^^ ^o Pqfterity this Mark 
of the ¥ri€ndf)ij^m been between us. For t 
Know no greater Fbafiire in ^is Life^ nor a bet- 
ter Remembrance to be left behind one ^ than a. 
long continued frien4ff>ip with an benefit tfrfvl, 
em worthy Man^ and Lover of £nV Qmntry. X 

^ I K 

Your moft humble, 
March 7« 
U^o. AND 

Moft faithful Servant, 
fOHN LOCKE. 
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SOME 

THOUHGTS 

Concerning^ 

EDUCATION. 

§• I. ^ Sound Mind in a found Body;, 
/A is a (hort, but full Defcripti* 
JL 1l on of a happy State in this 
World. He that has thtft two, has little 
more to wiih for ) and he that wants ei- 
ther of them, will be but little the better 
for zny Thing elfe. Mens Happinefi or Mi- 
fcry, is moft part of their own making. 
He, whofe Mind direfts not wifely, will 
never take the right Way •, and he, whofe 
Body is crazy and feeble, will never be a- 
ble ta advance in it, . I confefs, there are 
fome Mens Conftitutions of Body and Mind 
fo vigorous, and well fram'd by Nature, 
that they need not much Affiftance from 
others, but by the Strength of their natu- 
ral Genius, they are from their Cradles 
carry 'd towards what. is excellent^ and by 
the Priviledge of their happy Conftituti- 
ons^ are^aUe to do Wondersw. ^\\\.Y3L?Lax^^ 
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of this Kind, are but few, and I think I 
jmay fay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
nine Parts of ten are what they are, good 
or evilj ufeful or not, by their Education. 
'Tis that which makes the great Difference 
in Mankind. Th^ little, or almoft infen- 
fihlt Imprefllons on our tender Infancies, 
have very important and lafting Confe- 
guences : And there 'tis, as in the Foun- 
tains of fome Rivers, whei:e a gentle Appli- 
cation of the Hand turns the flexible Wa- 
teris into Chahneb, that make them take 
quite contrary Courf^ j and , by this little 
Direftion given them at firft in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laft> at very remote and diftaqt Pla- 
ces;. ■' 

f). 2. I linagin the Minds of Children aa 
eafily turn'd this or that way, as Water it 
felf ^ and though, this be the principal Part, 
and our main Care fhould be about the In- 
iide, yet the Clay Cottage is not to be neg- 
leded. I fliall therefore begin with the Ca/e,. 
and coniidei: firft the Health of 
ffe^ti. the Body, as that which perhaps 
you may rather expe6J: from that 
Study I have been thought more peculiarly 
to have apply 'd my felf to •, and- that alu> 
which will be fboneft difpatch'd, as lying, if 
I gqels not amils^ in a vtty little Compaft. 

§. 5. How neceflary Health is to our Bu- 
ilnefs and Happincfs ^ and how requi/ite a 
^JTong Cosnftitujion, able to endure Hard- 
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Ihips and Fatigue, is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World, is too obvious to 
need any Proof 

^. 4. The Confideration I fhall here have 
of Healthy fhall be, not what a Phyfician 
ought to do with a fick or crazy Child, 
but what the Parents, without the Help of 
Phyfick, fhould do for the Prefervation and 
Improvement of an heakby^ or at leaft notjickr 
ly Omfthution in their Children : And this 
perhaps might be all difpatch'd in this one 
Ihort Rule, u/z. That Gentlemen fliould 
ufe their Children as the honeft Farmers 
and fubftantial Yiomen do theirs* But bc- 
caufe ther Mothers poiTibly may think this 
a little too hard, and the Fathers too Ihort, . 
I. fhall explain my felf more particularly ^^ . 
only laying down this as a general and 
certain Obfervation for the Women to coi> 
iider, viz. That moft Childrens. 
Conftitutions are either^ fpoiljd, Tfinder-^ 
or at leaft harm'd, by Cocfc^fig nefs. 
and Tendemefs.: 

§. j.,ThefirftThingtobe taken Care of/, 
is, Tha^Children be not too rporm- 
ly clddor cover" d^ Winter or Sum- W^itmtb^ 
mer. The Face, when .we are born, 
is no leik. tender than any other Part of the 
Body* ' Tis Ufe alone hardensit, and makes 
it more able to endure the Cold. And there- 
fore the Scythian Philolbpher gave a very fi g- 
nificant Anfwer to the ^tienian, vj\\o\nw\:' 
dec'd howhe.could gon^ed mYto^^^'^^ 
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Snow. How^ faid the Scythian^ can you en- 
dure yonr Face exposed to the Jharp Jf^irtter Air ? 
My Face is usito tt^ faid the Jthenian. Think 
ue all Face^ rcply'd the Scythian. Our Bo- 
dies will endure any Thing, that from the 
Beginning they are accuftom'd to.. 

An eminent Inftance of this, though in ^ 
the contrary Excefs of Heat, heing to our 
prefent Purpofe, tofhew what Ufe can do, 
I fhall fet down in the AuthorVWords, as . 
I meet with it in a late ingenious 
t Nbf/w/ni Voyage.t: "The Heats, fays he, 

^^ant ^^^ ^*^^^^ ^^^^ violent in Malta^ than . 
i I o. ^la any Part of Europe: They 
^ exceed thofe of Rome it felf, and 
^^ are perfeSly ftifling-, and fo much the 
'^ more, becaufe there are feldom any cool- 
** ing Breezes here. This makes the com- 
mon People as black as Gypfies : But yet 
'* the. Pe^l^nts defy the Sun ^ they work on 
in the hott^ft Part of the Day, without 
*^ IntcrmiffioUj oriheltering thcmfelves from 
** his fcorching Rays. This has convinced 
me, that Nature can bring it felf to ma- 
ny Things which feem impoffible, provi- 
^ ded we accuftom our fclves from our In- 
*'• fancy. The Makefes do fo, who harden 
" the Bodies of their Children, and recon- 
'^ cile them to the Heat, by making them 
*' goftark naked, without Shirt, Drawers, 
*' or any Thing on their Heads, from their 
'* Cradles, 'tillthey are ten Years old. 
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Give me Leave therefore to advi(e you, 
not to fence too carefully againft the Cold 
of this our Climate. There are thofe in £'?{g- 
/jwi, who wear the fame Cloths Winter and 
Sunimer, and that without any Inconveni- 
ence, or more Senfe of Cold than others find. 
Bni if the Mother will needs have an Allow- 
ance forFroltand Snow, for fear of Harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenfure, be fure 
let not his Winter-Clothing be too warm : 
And amongft other Things, remember, that 
when Nature has fo well cover'd his Head 
with Hair, and ftrengtlien'd it with a Year 
or two's Age, that he can run about by 
Day without a Cap, it is beft tliat by Nigbt 
a Child fl-konld alio lie without ont^ there 
being nothing that more expofes to Head- 
ach. Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and feveral 
other Difcafts, than keeping the Heaivarjn. 

^. 6. I have faid He here, becaufe the 
principal Aim of my Difcourfe, is, how a 
youngGentlemanlhould be brought up from 
his Infancy, which, in all Things, will not 
£0 perfectly fuit the Education of Z?aftgfct^r5 5 
though where the Difference of Sex r^quirs 
different Treatment, 'twill be no hard Mat- 
to diftinguilh. 

^. 7. I would alfo advjfe his 
Feet to be vafi'd every Day in cold Feet. 
Water, and to have his Shoes fo 
' thin, that they might leak and let in Tfater^ 
whenever he comes near it. Here, Ifsar^ I 
Snail bdve the Miftrefs and 'Nlaids loo ^- 

A 6 ??^^^^^ 
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gainft me. One will think it too filth}'-, and 
the other perhaps too much Pains to make 
clean his Stockings; But yet Truth will 
have it, that his Health is much more worth, 
ihan all fuch Confiderations, and ten times 
as much mor^. And he that confiders how 
mifchievous and mortal a Thing taking 
Wet in the Feet. i$, to thofe who have been 
fcred nicely, will wifti he had, with the poor 
peoples Children, gone bare-foot^ who, by 
tjiat Means, come to be foreconcil'd by Cu- 
ftom to Wet in their Feet, that they take no 
more Cold or Hwm by it,, than if they were 
ivet in their.Hands^ And what is it, I pray, 
that makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, but only Cu- 
ftom ? I doubt not, but if a Man from his 
Cradle had been always us'd to go bare- 
foot, whilft his Hands v/ereconftantly wrapt 
up in warm Mittins, and cover'd with Ha7tJ^ 
Jhoes^ as the Dutch call Gloves -, I doubt not, 
,1 fay, but fuch a CJuftom would make ta- 
king Wetinhis Hands as dangerous to him, 
SiS now taking Wet in their Feet is to a great 
many others. The Way to prevent this, is, 
to have his Shoes made fo as to leak Water, 
and his Feet wafli'd conftantly every Day 
in cold Water It is recommendable for its 
Cl^anlipefs ^ but that which I aim at in it, 
is Health ^ and therefore I limit it not pre* 
cifely to any Time of the Day. I have 
known it us'd every Night with very good 
Succefsj and that all the Winter, without 
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the omitting it ia mud> as^ one Night in 
extream cold Weather v when thick Ice co- 
vered the Water, the Child bath'd his Legs 
and ^eet in it, though he wa& of ai) Age 
not big;enoHgh to rub and wipe them him- 
felf, and when he began this Cuftom, was 
puling and very tender. But the great End 
being to harden thofe Parts by a freauent 
and familiar Ufe of cold Water, and t nerc- 
by to prevent the Mifchiefs that ufually at- 
tend accidental taking Wet in the Feet in 
thofe who are bred otherwife, I think it may 
be left to the Prudence and Convenience of 
the Parents, to chufe either Night or Morn- 
ing. The Time I deem indifterjent^ fo the 
Thing be effedlually done. The Health 
and Hardinefs procured by it, would be a 
good Purchafe at a much dearer Rate. To 
which, if I add the preventing of Corns, 
that to fome Men would be a very valuable 
Coniideration. But begi;n firft in the Spring 
with luke-warm, and fo colder and colder 
every Time, 'till in a few Days, you come 
toperfedlly cold Water, and then continue 
it 10 Winter and Summer. For it is to be 
obferv'd in this, as in all^ other 
Alterations from our ordinary Way ^^ '''^^^"" 
of Living, the Changes muft be 
made by gentle and infenfible Degrees •, ami 
fo we may bring our Bodies tor any Thing, 
without Pain, and without Danger. 

How fond Mothers are like to tecm^t\a^ 
J>0dnDe, 18 not hard to forefee . W ViaX c^». 
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it be left, than to murder their tenderBabes, 
to ufe them thus > What ! put their Feet in 
cdid Water in Froft and Snow, when all 
one can do; is little enough to keep them 
warm?- A little to remove their Fears by 
Examples, without which the plaineft Rea- 
Ibn is feldom hearken'd to. Seveca tells us 
of himfelf,. Ep, $i and 83. that he us'd to 
bathe himfelf in cold Spring Water in the 
midftof -Winter. This, if he had not thought 
'it not only tolerable, but healthy too, he 
. would fcarce have done, in an exuberant 
Fortune, that could well have born the Ex- 
pence of a warm Bath, and in an Age (for 
ne was then old) that would have excus'd 
greater Indulgence. If we think his ftoi- 
*cal Principles led hiirt to this Severity, let 
it be fb, that this Sedl reconciFd cold Wa- 
ter to his Sufferance. What made it agreea- 
ble to his Health ? For that was not im- 
paired by this hard Ufage. But what Ihall 
we fay to Horace^ who warmM not himfelf 
with thi Reputation of any Sed, andleaft 
of all aflFedled ftoic al Auftenties ? Yet he af- 
fures us, he was wont in the Winter-Seafon 
to bathe himfelf in cold Water. But per- 
haps Italy will be thought much warmer 
than Englmd^ and the Chillnefs of their Wa- 
ters not to come near ours in Winter. If 
the Rivers of Italy are warmer, thofe of 
Germcmy and Poland are much colder, than 
anj in this our Country^ and yet in thefe, 
the ye^s^ both Men and Women^ bathe all 
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over, at all Seafons of the Year, withouta- 
ny Prejudice to their Health. And every 
one is not apt to believe it is Miracle, or a- 
ny peculiar Virtue of St. U^nifreds Jf^ell^ 
that makes the cold Waters of that famous 
Spring do no Harm to the tender Bodies that 
bathe in it. Everyone is now full of the 
Miracles done by cold Baths on decayM and 
weak Conftitutions, for the Recovery of 
Health and Strength, and therefore they 
cannot be impradtrcable or intoUeraMe for 
the improving and hardening the Bodies of 
thofe who are in better Gircumftances. 

If thefe Examples of grown Men, be not 
thought yet to reach the Cafe of Children^ 
but that they may be judg'd ftill to be too 
tender, and unable to bear fuch Ufage, let 
them examine what the Germans of old^ and 
the IriJI) now do to them, and they will find, 
that Infants too,as tender as they are thought^ 
may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of their Feet, but of their whole 
Bodies, in cold Water. And there are at 
this Day, Ladies in the High-lands of iScot- 
lavdf who u(e this Difcipline to their Chil- 
dren in the midft of Winter, and find, that 
cold Water does them no Harm, even when 
there is Ice in it. 

§. 8. I Ihall not need here to> 
mention Swimmivg^ when he is of Swlmmbig. 
an Age able to learn^ and has a- 
ny one to teach him. ' Tis that Cave^ tt\ar 
/jjr^MaaiLifey and the Roman* xVvo>^^ 
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it fo neceflary, that they rank'd it with 
Letters 5 and it was the common Phrafe to- 
mark one ill-educated, and good for no- 
tiiingo that he had neither learnt to read 
nor to fwim. Nee literasdidicit necnztare. 
But befides the gaining a Skill which may 
lervehimat need, the Advantages to Health, 
by often bathing in cold, ff^ater^ during the 
Heat of Summer, are fo many, that I think 
nothing need to be (aid to encourage it, 
provided this one Caution be us'd. That he 
never go into the Wate/, when Exercife has 
at all warm'd him, or left any Emotion in 
his Blood or Pulfe. 

§. 9. Another Thing that is of great Ad- 
vantage to every One's Healthy but efpeci- 
ally ChildrenS) is,, to be much in- 
Jir, the ope7t Jir. and very little as 

may be by the Fire, even in Win- 
ter. By this he will accuftom himfelf alfo- 
to Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain^ all 
which, if a Man'is Body vvill not endure, 
it will ferve him to very little Piirpofe in 
this Worlds and when he is grown up, it is 
too late to begin toufe him to. it. It muft 
be got early, -and by Degrees. Thus the 
Body may be brought to bear almoft any 
Thing, rf I fhould advife him to play in 
the Jflnd and the Sun without a Hat^ I doubt 
wl]ether it could, be born. There would . a 
thoufand Objedions be made againft it, 
which at laft would amount to no more in 

Zw/A than king Sun-bur ut. And if my 
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young Matter be to be kept always in the 
Shade, and never expos'd to the Sun and 
Wind, for fear of his Complexion, it may 
be a good Way to make him a Beau^ but not 
a Man of Bufinefs, And alt ho' greater Re- 
gard be to be had t« Beauty in the Daughters, 
jet 1 will take the Libertr to fay, that the 
more they are in the Air^ without Prqudicc 
to their Faces, the ftronger and healthier 
they will be 5 and the nearer they come to 
the Hardfhips of their Brothers in their Edu- 
cation, the greater Advantage will they re- 
ceive from it all the remaining Part of "their 
Lives, 

6. 10. Playing in tlic open Jir^ has but 
this one Danger in it, that I know ^ and that 
is, that when he is hK)t with running up and 
down, he (hbuld fit or lie down on the cold 
or moift Eartfe. This I grant,' and drink- 
ing cold Drink, when they are hot wiih La- 
bour or Eiercife, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, and 
other Difeafes, than any Thing I know, 
Theie Mifchiefs ireeafily enough prevented 
whilft he is little, being thenfeldom out of 
Sight. And if, during his Ghild-hood, he 
be conftantly and rigoroufly kept from fit- 
ting on the Ground, or idrinking any cold 
Liquour, whilft he is hot, the Cuftom of 
forbearing grown into HaHt^ will 
help much to preferve him, when If'jl'jfs. 
he is no longer und'^r his Maid's 
or TutofiEve. This is all 1 tVvrik caisv'^ 
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done in the Cafe : For, as Years increaie. 
Liberty muft come with them ; and in a 
great many Thij)gs he muft be trufted to his 
own Condufl:, flnce they cannot always be 
a Guard upon him, except what you have 
put into his own Mind by good Principles, 
and eftablifti'd Habits, which is the beft and 
fureft, and therefore moft to be taken Care 
of For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, 
never fo often inculcated, you are not to exr 
pe£k any Thing either in this, or any other 
Cafe, farther than .Praftice has eftablifli'd 
them into Habits. 

§. II. One Thingthe Mention of the Girls 

brings into my Mind, which muft not be 

forgot^ and that is^ that your 

QofSs, . ^jq's Chtbs be never: made ff rait ^ e- 

. . ", ^ciallj about the Breau. I^ 

^atur^, ha ve Scope to i^fliion the Body as^ 

■fl¥ thinks beft. She works of her felf a great 

deal better and exader, than we can direct 

her. And if Women were themfel ves to frame 

the Bodies of theirChildren in their Worabs^ 

as they often endeavour to mend their Shapes 

when they are out, we (hould as certainly 

have no perfect Children born, as we have 

few well-lhap'd that ^te fir ait-lac d^ or much 

tampered with. This Confideration Ihould 

methinks keep bufy People (I will not fay 

ignorant Nurfes-^nd Bodice-makers) from 

rnedling in a Matter they underftand not ^ 

^nd they fhoujd be afraid to put Nature out 

oi her Wa/ in falhioning the Parts, when 
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they know not how the leaft and ineaneft is 
made. And jet I have fct 11 fo many In- 
ftances of Children receiving great Harm 
itomjlratt'lacing^ that I cannot but conclude 
there are other Creatures, as well as Mon- 
keys, who little wifer than they, deftrcy 
their young Ones by fenfclefs Fondnefs, 
and too much embracing. 

^. I2i Narrow Breafts, fliort and ftink- 
ing Breath, ill Lungs, and Crookednefs, are 
the natural and alnioft conftant Eftefts of 
hari Bodice^ and Clothe thatpincb. That way 
of making flender Wafies and fine Shapes, 
ferves but the more efFedhially to fpoil them. 
Kor can there indeed but be Difproportion 
iothe Parts, when th^, Nourifhment pre- 
pared in the feveral Offices of'the Body 5 can- 
not be diftribiited as 'Nature deiigns. And 
therefore, what. Wonder i? it, it it being 
laid where it can, on fomc Part not (6 brac^d^ 
it often makes a Shoulder or a Hip higher 
or bigger than itsjuft Proportion ? 'Tis ge- 
nerally known, that thc> Women of Cbha^ 
(imagining I know not \#Tiat kind of Beau- 
ty in it) by bracing and binding them hard 
from their Infancy, have very little Feet. 
I faw lately a Pair of Cbina Shoes, which I 
was told were for a grown. Woman : They 
were £9 exceedingly difproporlion'd to the 
I?eet of one of the fame Age amongft us, 
that they wouW fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little Girts. Belides th\s^ 'tvs 
pbferry^ that their Women are a\to vex^ , 
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little, and fhort-liv'd ^ whereas the Men are 
of the ordinary Stature of other Men, and 
live to a proportionable Age» Thefe De- 
feats in the Female Sex in that Country, are 
by fome imputed to the unreafonable bind- 
ing of their Feet, whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood is hindered, and the Growth 
and Health of the whole Body fuffers. And 
how often do we fee,, that fome fmall Part 
of the Foot being injar'd by a Wrench or a 
Blow, the whole Leg or Thigh thereby lofe 
their Strength and Nourilhment, and dwin- 
dle away ? How much greater Inconveni^n- 
ciesmay weexpedt, when the T/jora;;, where- 
in is plac'd the Heart and Seat of Life, is 
unnaturally cc^wfpr^/iW, and hinder'd from 
its dw Expanfion h ^ 

§. I?. As for his Dfrt, it ought 
D?V/v to be very plain and luiiple-, and 

if I might advife, Flelh mould be 
fbrbof n as long as he is in Coats, or at leafl 
'till he is two or three Years old. But what- 
ever Advantage this may be to his prefent 
and future Health and Strength, I fear it 
will hardly be confented to by Parents, mif- 
lead by the Cuftom of eating too much 
Flefh themfelves, who will be apt to think 
their Children, aa they do themfelves, in 
Danger to be ftarv'd, if they have not Flefh 
at leaft twice a Day. This I am fure. Chil- 
dren would breed their Teeth with much 
led Danger, be freer from Difeafes whilft 
tljejr iver^Yit^t^ and lay the' Foundations 
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of an healthy and ftrong Conftitution much 
furer, if they were not cram'd fo much as 
they are by fond Mothers and fooliih Ser- 
vants, and were kept wholly from Flefli, 
t\ie firft three or four Years of their Lives. 

But if my young Mafter muft needs have 
Flefli, let it be but once a Day, and of one 
Sort at a Meal. Plain Beef, Mutton, Veal, 
Cr. without other Sauce than Hunger, is 
beft ^ and great Care fhould be us'd, that 
he eat Bread plentifully, both alone and 
with every Thing eUe ^ and whatever he cats 
that is folid, make him chew it well. We 
UngliJI) are often negligent herein ^ from 
whence follow Indigellion, and other great 
Inconveniencies. 

6. 14. For Breakfafi and Supper^ Milk^ 

Milk^Pottage^ Jf^ater-Gruel ^ Flummery^ and 

twmiy other Things, that we are wont to 

make in England^ are very fit for Children 5 

only, in all thefe, let Care be taken that 

they be plain, and without much Mixture, 

and very fparingly ieafon'd with Sugar, or 

rather none at all 5 efpecially all Spice^ and 

other Things that may heat the Blood, are 

carefully to be avoided. Be fparing alio of 

Salt in the ieafoning of all his Viduals, and 

ufe him not to high-feafon'd Meats. Our 

Palates grow into a Relifh, and liking of 

the Seafouing and Cookery, which by Co- 

ftom they are fet to, and an over-much Ufe 

of Salt •, befides that, it occafions Thittt^ 

BBd over-much DriDJjdaigh^so\\vsL^^^ 
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upon the Body. I Ihould think, that a 
good Piece of well-made and well-bak'd 
brount Brecd^ fometimes with, and fometimes 
without Butter or Cbeefe^ would be often the 
beft Breakfalt for my young Mafter. lam 
fure 'tis as wholfome, and will make him as 
ftrong a Man as greater Delicacies 5 and if 
he be us'd to.it, it will be as pleafant to 
him. If he at any Time calls for Victuals 
between Meak, me him to nothing but dry 
Bread. If he be hungry mora than wanton. 
Bread alone will down •, and if lie be not 
hungry, 'tis not fit he Ihould eat. By this 
you will obtain two good Eftedts, i. That 
by Cuftom he will come to be in Love with 
Bread ^ for, as I faid, our Palates and Sto- 
machs tfX) ate pleas'd with the Things we 
arc us'd to. Another Good you will gain 
hereby, is. That you will not teach him to 
eat more nor oftner than Nature requires. 
I do not think that all Peoples Appetites 
are alike \ fome have naturally Irronger, 
and fome weaker Stomachs, But this I 
think, that many are made Gormojtds and 
Glnttorts by Cuftom, that were not fo by 
Nature.: And I fee in fome Countries, Men 
as lufty and ftrong, that eat but two Meals 
a Ray, aa. others that have fet their Sto- 
ixiachfi byaconftantUfage like I.'irums, to 
c^ on them for four or five. The Ro^/tans 
ufually fafted 'till Supper, the only Vet Meal^ 
f vcn of thofe who eat more than once a Day ^ 
andtbaCQ who n^^ii Breakiaft^ a%Com^ d\d 
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at eight, fome at ten, others at twelve of 
theClock, and fome later, neither eat Flefli, 
nor had any Thing made ready for them. 
Augufius^ when the greateft Monarch on the 
Earth, tells us, he took a Bit of dry Bread 
in his Chariot. And Seneca^ in his 83d £- 
piffle, giving an Account how he manag'd 
himfelf, even when he was old, and his Age 
permitted Indulgence, lays. That he us'd 
to eat a Piece ordry Bread for his Dinner, 
vithout the Formality of fitting to it, tho' 
his Eftate would have as well pay 'd for a bet- 
. ter Meal, (had Health recjuir'd it) as any 
Sabjed's in Evg^lcmd^ were xt doubrd. The 
Matters of the World were bred up with this 
fpare Diet ^ and the young Gentlemen of 
mne felt no wafnt of Strength or Spirit, be- 
taufe they eat but once a Day. Or if it 
happen'd by Chance, that any one could 
notfaft folong as 'till Supper, their only 
tt Meal, he took nothing but a Bit of dry 
Bread, or at moft a few Raifins, or fome 
fuch flight Thing with it, to ftay his Sto- 
mach. This Part of Temperance was found 
fo neceflary both for Health and Bufinefs, 
that the Cuftom of only one Meal a Day 
held out againft that prevailing Luxur^, 
which their Eailern Conauefts and Spoils 
had brought in amongft tnem \ and thofe 
who had giveii up their old frugal Eating, 
and made Feafts, yet began them not 'till 
the Evening. And more than one fet Meal 
a Day; ivmb thought Co monfterous^ iYaX Vl 
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was a Reproach as low down as Czfars Time, 
to make an Entertaimnent, or lit down to a 
fullTablei 'till towards Snn-Cet 5 and there- 
fore, if it would not be thought too fevere, 
I fliould judge it molt convenient, that my 
young Mafter ftiould have nothing but Bread 
too for Breakfpfi. JTou cannot imagin of 
what Force Cuftemis-, and I impute a great 
Part of our Difeafes in E'n^md^ to our eating 
toe HfHiCh Fkjhy and too little Br^^i, 

^. 1%. As tp his -Afe^fc, I Ihould 
think it beft^ that as much as Meals. 
it can be conveniently avoided, 
they fliould not be kept conftantly to an 
Hour ; For when Cuftom has fnc'd his 
Eating to certain ftated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expedt Viduals at tie ufual Hour, 
and grow peevilh if he pafles it •, either fret- 
ting it felf into a troublefom Excefs, or 
flagging into a downright Wanfof Appe- 
tite. Therefore I would have no Time kept 
conftantly to for his Breakfaft, Dinner, and 
Supper, but rather vary VI almoft every Day. 
And if betwixt thefe, which I c^MMeah^ he 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls 
for it, good dry Bread. If any one think 
this too hard and fparing a Diet for a Child, 
let thejn know, that a Child will. never; 
ftarve nor dwindle for want of Nourifti- 
ment, who, beiides Flelh at Dinner, and 
SpooD-raeat, or fome fuch other Thing at 
Supper, may have good Bread and Beer as 
o^en as he has g Stomach ; Fot thus^ u^n 
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fecond Thoughts, I QioulJ ju^lge it bed tor 
Children to be ordered, Ihe Morning is 
generally delign'd for Study, to which a full 
iitomach is but an ill Preparation. I5ry 
Bread, though the bell Nourilhment, has 
the leaft Temptation ^ and no Body would 
hare a Child cramm'd at Breakfall, who ha :J 
any Regard to his Mind or Body, and would 
not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor h t 
anf one think this unfuitable to one of l\- 
ftate and Condition. A Gentleman in any 
Age, ought to be fo bred, as to be fitted to 
bear Arms, and be a Soldier. But he tliat 
in this, breeds his Son fo as if he defign'd 
him to fleep over his Life in the Plenty and 
Eafe of a full Fortune he intends to leave 
him, Jit tie confiders the Examples he has 
feen, or the Age he lives in. 

^. 1 6. His Drink ftiould be on- 
ly fmall Beer ^ and that too he Dnnk. 
fiiould never be fuffer'd to have . 
between Meals, but after he had cat a Piece 
of Bread. The Reafons why I fay this, 
are thefe : 

§. 17. I. More Fevers and Surfeits arc 
got by Peoples drinking when they are hot, 
than by any one Thing I know. There- 
fore, if by Play he be hot and dry, Bread 
will ill go down 5 and foif he cannot have 
Drivk^ but upon that Condition, hewilll>e 
forc'd to forbear \ for, if he be very hot, h^ 
fhoald by no Means driv\ ^ at Uaft ?i 'gfi^y^ 
V'xece of .Bread £rll to be eaten, \vW\ \V^^^^ 

15 'Vwvw- 
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Time to warm the Beer Blood-hot^ which 
then he may drink ftiJlLly. It' he be very 
dry, it will go down fo warm'd, and quench 
his Thirft better -, and ii he will not drink 
it fo warai'd, abftaining will not hurt him. 
BeCdes, this will teach him to forbear, 
which is an Habit of greatelt Ufe for Health 
of Body and Mind too. 
^ §. 1 8. 2, Not being pcfrmitted to irhik 
without eating, will prevent the Cuftom of 
having the Cup often at his Nofe^ a dan- 
gerous Beginning, and Preparation to Good- 
FellawJInp. Men often bring habitual Hun- 
ger and Thirft on themfelves by Cuftoji7. 
And if you pleafe to try , you may, though 
he bewean'dfromit, bring him by Ufe to 
fuch a Neceflity again of Drivkiftg in the 
.Night, that he will not be able to flecp 
withcHit it It being the t-ullaby us'd by 
Nurfes, to ftill crying Children, I believe 
Mothers generally find fome Difficulty to 
wean their Children from . drhikivg in the 
Night, when they fir ft take thejn Home- 
Believe it, Cuftom prevails as much by Day 
as by Night 5 and you may, if you pleafe, 
bring any one to be thirfty every Hour. 

I once liv'd in a Houfe., where, to appeafe 
a froward Child, they gave him Drhk^s 
often as he cry *d j fo that he was conftantly 
bibbing. And tho' he coul4 not fpeak, yet 
he drank more in twenty four Hours, than I 
did. Try it iS^hen you pleafe, you may 
wjtb fmallj as well as with ftrong Beer, 
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drink your felf into a Drought. The great 
Thing to be minded in Educati- 
on, is, what Habits you fettl© j HahUr. 
and therefore in this, as all other 
Things, do not begin to make any Thing 
cnftmary^ the Pradice whereof you would 
not have continue, andincreafe. It is con* 
venient, for Health and Sobriety, to drhtk 
no more than natural Thirft requires 5 and 
he that eats not fait Meats, nor drinks 
ftrong Drink, will feldom thirft between 
Meals, unlefs he has been accuftom'd to fuc h 
unfeafonable Drinking. 

6. 1 9. Above all, take great Care that he 
fclJom, if ever, tafteany J-fVw^or 
frovg Drink. There is nothing fJf^^ 
lo ordinarily given Ciiildren in 
Unglani^ and nothing fo deftruftive to then>. 
They ought never to irink 2Lr\yfirong Liquor^ 
but when they need it as a Cordial^ and 
the Doctor prefcribcs it^ And in this Cafe 
it is, that Servants are moft narrowly to be 
watch'd, and moft feverely to be reprehen- 
ded, wh^n they tranfgrefs. Thofe mean 
Sort of People, placing a great Part of theit . 
Happin^fs in Jlrovg Drink^ are always for- 
ward to make court to my young Mafter, 
by offering him that which they love beft 
themfelves : And finding themielves made 
merry by it, they foolilhly think twill do 
the Child no Harm. This you are carefuN 
ly to have your Eye upon, and ttftm^ 
urjtb all the Skill and Indu&ry "Jom c-axv^^ 
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there being nothing that lays a furer Foun- 
dation of Mifchief, both to Body and Mind, 
than Cbildrens being us'd to JlroTig Drivk, 
efpecially to drink in private tpitb the Ser- 
vants. 

§. 20. Fruit makes one of the 
FruH. moft difficult Chapters in the Go- 

vernment of Health, efi)ecially 
that of Children. Our firft Parents ven- 
tured Paradife for it 5 and 'tis no Wonder 
our Children cannot ftand the Temptation, 
tho' it coft them their Health. The Regu- 
lation of this, cannot come under any one 
general Rule \ for I am by no Means of 
their Mind, who would keep Children al- 
moft wholly frojn Friiity as a Thing total- 
ly unwholfome for them : By which ftritl 
Way, they .make them but the more rave- 
310US after it, and to eat good or bad, ripe 
or unripe, all that tliey can get, whenever 
tliey come at it. . Melo7is^ Peaches^ moll Sorts 
of Plumbs^ and all Sort of Grapes in Kvg- 
land^ I think Children fhould be wholly kept 
from^ as having a very tempting Tafte, in a 
very unwholfome Juice ^ fo that, if it were 
polhble, tliey fhould never fo much as fee 
them, or know there were any fuch Thing, 
But StratP'berrieSy Cherries^ Goofe-berries^ or 
Currmis^ when through ripe, I think may be 
prjet ty fafelv allow'd them, and that with a 
very liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 
thefe Cautions : i. Not after Meals, as we 
ufaally do. -when the Stomach, is already 
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full of other Food : But I think they Ihould 
be eaten rather before or between Meals, and 
Children (hould have them for thtrir Break- 
fafts. 2. Bread eaten with them. 5. Per- 
feftly ripe. If they are thus eatea, I ima- 
gine them ratlier conducing, than hurtful 
to our .Health. Simmer Fruits^ being fuit- 
ed to the hot Seafon of the Year they come 
in, refrefti our Stomachs, languifliing and 
fainting under it ^ and therefore I Ihould 
not be altogether fo Itrift in this Point, as 
fome are to their Children ^ who being kept 
fo very fhort, inftead of a moderate Quan- 
tity of well-chofen Fruity which being al- 
lowed them, would content them, whenever 
they can get loofe, or bribe a Servant to fup- 
ply them, fatisfy their Longing with any 
Trafti they can get, and eat to a Surfeit. 

Apples and Fears too, which are through 
ripe, and have been gathered fome Time, I 
think may be fafely eaten at any Time, and 
in pretty largeQuantities-, efpecially Jjppfci, 
which never did any Body Hurt, that I have 
heard, after OSober. 

Fruits alfo dry'd without Sugar, I think 
very wholefome. But Sweet-meats of all 
Kinds are to be avoided ^ which, whether 
they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, 
is not eafy to tell. This I am fure, it is one 
of the moft inconvenient Ways of Expence, 
that Vanity hath yet found out ^ and fo I 
leave them to the Ladies. 

B 3 . V '^^ 
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§. 21. Of all that lookiS. foft and efiFemi- 
nate, nothing is more to be in- 
£kef. dulg d Children, than Sleep- In 

'this alone they are to be permit- 
ted to have their full Satisfadion •, nothing 
contributing more to the Growth and Health? 
of Children, than «S/^tp. All that is to be 
.regulated in it, is, in what Part of tjie 
twenty four Hours they Ihould take it ^ 
which 'will ealily be refolv'd, by only fay- 
ing, that it is of great Ufe toaccuftom *em 
to rife early in the Morning. It is beft (b 
tx) do, for Healthy and he that, from his 
Childhood, has, byafettlM Cuftom, madie 
rttiffg brtbnes eafy and familiar to him^ W^ifi 
ir.t. \v\\<i'A he is a M^'.n, wafte the belt and 
i^^gR biiciul Part of his Life in Drowzine($^ 
and lying a Bed^ If Children therefore are 
tobecallM up early in the Morning, it will 
follow of Courfe, that they muft go to Bed 
betimes*, whereby they will be accultom'd 
to avoid the unhealthy and unfafe Hours of 
Debauchery, which are thofe of the Eve- 
nings •, and they who keep good Hours/eldoiii 
are guilty of any great Dilorders. I do not 
fay this, as if your Son, wlien grown up, 
Ihould never be in Company pad eight, nor 
ever chat over a Glafs of Wine 'tillMidnight. 
You are now, by the accuftoming of his 
tender Years, to indifpofe him to thofe In- 
c^onveniences, as much as you can \ and it 
will be no fmall Advantage, that contrary 
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him, it will m;ike him often avoid, anJ ve- 
ry feldoni propoG? Midnight-Revels. But 
if it Ihould not reach fo hir, but Faniioii 
and Company (houUl prevail, and make 
him live as others do above twenty, 'tis 
worth the while "to accnllom him to cj) ly AV- 
Jwiaud early Going to Rjd, between thi»5 
and that, for the prefent Improvement of 
his Health, and other Advantagtrs. 

Though I have faid a largo Allowance of 
Skep^ even as much as they will take, Ihoulcl 
be made to Children when th^y are little, 
yet I do not mean, thar it fti^aild alwaj^'s be 
coRtinu'd to them in fo large a Proportion, 
and they fuffer'd to indulge a drow/.y l/i- 
?:nefs hs their Beds, as they grow up biijgei'. 
But whether they (hould begin to he re- 
ftrain'd at Seven, or Ten Years old, or a- 
ny other Time, is impoflible to be precife* 
ly determin'd. Their Tempers, Strength, 
and Conftitutions, mufl be coniiderM. But 
(omeTime between Seven and Fourteen, if 
they are too great Lovers of their Beds, I 
think it may be feafonable to begin to re- 
duce them by Degrees to about eight Hours, 
which is generally Reft enough for healthy 
grown People. If you have accuftom'd him, 
as you ftiould do, to rife conftantly very 
early in the Morning, this Fault or being 
too long in Bed, will eafily be reformed, and 
moft Children will be forward enough to 
Ihortcn th;ir Tiine themfclves^ \>y co>j^X\^\^ 
to /It up M'i/h thcXonapany at'^^^'^^^^ 
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if they be not look'd after, they will be apt 
to take it out in the Morning, which Ihould 
by no Means be permitted. They flioudd 
conltnntly be call'd up, and made to rife at 
tlieir early Hour ^ but great Care Ihould be 
taken in waking them, that it be not done 
hnltily, nor with a loud or fhrill Voice, or 
any other fudden violent Noife. This of- 
ten affrights Children, and does them great 
Harm-, and found iS'fe^ thus broke off, with 
fiiduen Alarms, is apt enough to difcom- 
pofe any one. When Children are to be wa- 
ken'd out of their Sleeps be fure to begin 
with alow Call, and fome gentle Motion, 
and fo draw them oUt of it by Degrees, and 
give them none but .kind Words and Ufagc, 
'till they arc coni^;|>erfedly to themfelves, 
aftd being quite drefs'd, you are fure they 
arc throughly awake. The being forcM from 
their 5/^^, how gently foever you do it, is 
Pain enough to them •, and Care fhould be 
taken not to add any other Unealinefs to it, 
cfpccially fuch that may terrify them. 

^, 22. Let his A5 hehdrd^ and 
JteJ* rather Quilts,than Feathers. Hard 

Lodging ftrengthens the Parts 5 
whereas being bury'd every Night in Fea- 
thers, melts and diflblves the body, is of- 
ten the Caufe of Weaknefs, and the Fore- 
runner of an early Grave. And, be/ides 
the Stone, which has often its Rife from 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins, feveral 
£frATlndJ/i)oIitions, and that wluch is the 
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Root of them all, a tender weakly Confti- 
tution, is very much owing to Domi-Bedu 
Bfides, he that is us'd to hard Lodging at 
Home, will not mifs.his Sleep (where h« 
has moft need of it) in his Travels Abroad, 
for Want of his foft Bed, and his Pillows 
.lay'd in order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amifs, to mah his Bed after 
different Falhions, fometimes lay his Head 
higher, fometimes lower, that he may not 
feel every little Change he mull be fure to 
meet with, v/ho is not defign'd to lie always 
in my young Matter's Bed at Home, and to 
have his Maid lay all Things in Print, and 
tuck him in warm. The great Cordial of 
Nature, is Sleep. He that mifles that, will 
fufler by it •, and he is very unfortunate, 
w'ho can take his Cordial only in his Mo- 
ther's fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden 
Diih. He that can fleep foundly, takes the ■ 
Cordial-, and it matters not, whether it b*5 
on a foft Bed^ or the hard Boards. 'Tia . 
Sleep only that is the Thing neceffary. 

§». 23. One Thing more there r^.}-^^.^ 
is, which has a great Influence J^J^ "' 
upon the Health, and that is, ^0- 
i>tg to Stool regularly 5 People that are very 
hofe^ have feldo;n ftrong Thoughts^or ftroiig 
Bodies. But the Cure of this, bath by Dy- 
et and Medicine, being much more.eafy than 
the contrary EviL there needs not much to 
be faid about it : For if it corn^ xo tVt^-aCtw^ 
e/rljer i?y its ViokncQ or DuxaUori.^ \X. nk^ 
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foon enough, and foinetimes too foon, make- 
a Phyfician befent for^ and if it be mode- 
rate or Ihort, it is commonly belt to leave it 
to Nature. On the other Side, Coftlvcvefs 
has too its ill EfFefls, and is much harder 
to be de;ilt with by Phyfick \ purging Medi- 
cines, which feem to give Relief, rather in- 
creafingii than removing the Evil. 

§. 24. It being- an Indifpofition, I had a 
particular Reafon to enquire into, and not 
finding the Cure of it in Books, I fet my 
Thoughts on work, believing, that greater 
Changes than that mighit be made in our 
Bodies^ if we took the right Courfe, and pro- 
ceeded by rational. Steps.. 

1, Then I coniiderM, that Going to Stooly 
was the tfFedtof certain Motions of the Bo- 
dy J efpecially of the periftaltick Motion of 
tne Guts. 

2. Iconfidep'd, that feveral Motions that 
were not perfedtly voluntary, might yet^ 
by Ufe and conftant Application, be brought 
to be habitual,, if, by ah unintermitted Cu- 
ftom, they were at certain Seafons endea- 
voured to be conftantly produced. 

5. I liad obferv'd fome Men, who, by ta- 
king after Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, never 
faiPd of a Stools and began to doubt with 
my felf, whether it were not more Cuftom^ 
than the Tobacco, that gave them the Bene- 
fit of Nature 5 or at leaft, if the Tobacco 
^id it, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 

Motion 20 the Guts^ than by any i^^t^tt^^g. 
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Quality ^ for then it would have had other 
EfFeds. 

Having th'Ts once got the Opinion, that 
it was poJlible.to 'make it habitual, the next 
Thing WHstoconfider, what Way and Means 
V7^s the likelieft to obtain it. 

4. Then I gutfs'd, that if a Man, after 
hisfirft eating in the Morning, would pre- 
fently follicite Nature, and try, whether he 
could ftrain himfelf fo as to obtain a Stool^ 
he might in Time, by a conftant Applicati- 
on, bring it to be habitual. 

^. 2 J, The Reafons that made me chufe 
tliis Time, were, 

1. Becaufethe Stomach being then emp- 
ty, if it received any Thing grateful to ir, 
ffor I would never, but in Cafe of Nccellity, 
hav^e any one eat, but what he likes, and 
when he has an Appetite) it was apt to em- 
brace it clofe by a ftrongConftridtionof its 
Fibres •, which Conftridion, I fuppos'd, 
might prc3!bably be continued on in the Guts, 
and fo increafe their periftaltick Motion, as 
we fee in ihzlkus^ that an inverted Motion, 
being begun any where below, continues it 
felf all the whole Length', and makes even 
the Stomach obey that irregular Motion. 

2. Becaufe wheft-Men eat, they ufaally 

relax their Thoughts, and the Spirits thvn, 

free from other Employments, are more vi- 

•goroufly dilh'ibated into the lower BtJly, 

which thereby contrbute totVv^ ^"aim^^^^* 

■ 
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5. Bccaufe, whenever Men have Leifure 
to cat, they have Leifure enough alfo to 
make fo iiiUch Court to MaJam Cloaciva^ as 
would be necefTary to our prefent Purpofe ^ 
fcut elfe, in the Variety of* human Atfkirs 
ana Acddents, it was iinpollible to affix it 
to any Hour certain, whereby the Cultom 
would be interrupted. Whereas Men in 
Heahh, fcldoni failing to eat once a Day, 
tho' the Hoar chang'd, the Cuftoin might 
Itili be prtferv'd. 

§• 16. Upon thefe Grounds, the Experi- 
ment began to be try'd, and I have known 
none, who have beenfteady in the Profecu- 
tion of it, and taken Care to go conftantly 
to the neceiTary Houfe, after their firft eat- 
ing, whenever that happened, whether they 
found themfelves callM on or no, and tliere 
endeavour to put Nature upon her Duty, 
but in a few Months they. obtained the de- 
iir'd Succefs, and brought themfelves to fo 
regular an Habit, that they feldom ever 
faird of zStcol, after their iirft eating, un- 
lefsit were by their own Negleft : For,whe- 
ther they have any Motion or no, if they go 
to the Place, and do their Part, they are fare 
to have Nature very obedient. 

§. 27. I would therefore advjfe, that thrs 
Courfe (hould be taken with a Child every 
Day, prefently after he has eaten his Break- 
faft. Let him be fet upon the Stool, as if 
difburthening were as much in his Power, 
as filing lijs Belly i and let notVam^ ot Us 
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Maid know any Thing to the contrary, hut 
that it is fo ^ and if he be fqrr'd to endea- 
vour, by being hinderM from his Play, or 
eating again 'till he has been (ffedtually at 
Stool^ or at leaft done his Utmoft, I doubt 
not but in a httlewhili it will become na- 
tural to him. For there is Reafon to fuf- 
pect, that Children being ufually intent on 
their Play, and very heedlefs of any Thing 
elfe, often let pals thofe Motions of Nature, 
when (he calls them but gently ^ and fo they 
neglediing the feafonable Offers, do by De- 
grees bring themfelves into an habitual Co- 
Itivenefs. That by this Method, Coltivenefs 
may be prevented, I do more than guefs, 
having known, by tlie conftant Pradice of 
it for fbme Time, a Child brought to have 
a Stool regularly after his Break-fatt every 
Morning. 

6. 28. How far any grown People will 
think fit to makeTryal of it, mult be left 
to them ^ tho' I cannot but fay, that con- 
iidering the many Evils that come from that 
Def:d, of a requifite Eaflng of Nature, I 
fcirce know any Thing more conducing to 
tie Prefervation of Health, than this is. 
Oi.ce in four and twenty Hours, 1 think is 
enough -, and no Body, I guefs, will think 
it too much. And by this Means it is to be 
obtained without Phyfick, which common- 
ly proves very inefFedhial in tht Cure of a 
lettrd and habitual Coftiveiiefs. 

^. 2s^. This is all I have to Uou>\^ 'J?\ 
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with concerning his Management in the or- 
dinary Courfe of his Health. PtrJiaps it 
wiil be expedted froin me, that I (hould give 

feme DirtcHons of Fhyjick^ to pre- 
Thyfick, vent Bifeafcs ^ for which I have 

only this one very flicredly to be 
obferv'd ; Never to give Children any Pljy- 
Jkk for Prevention. The Obfervation of 
what Ihave already advis'd, will, I fuppofe, 
do that better than the Ladies Dyet-drinks 
or Apothecaries Medicines. Have a great 
Careof tampering that Way, leaft, inftead 
of preventing, you draw on Difeafes. Nor 
even upon every little Indifpofition is Phyr 
Jkk to be given, orthePhylician to be call d 
to Children, efpeciallyif hebe a bufyMan, 
that will prefently fill their Windows with 
Gally-pots^and their Stomachs withDrugs. It 
is fafer to leave them wholly to Nature, than 
to put 'em into the Hands of one forward to 
tamper,orthatthinksChildrenaretobecur'(J, 
in ordinary Diftenipcrs, by any Thing but 
Dyet, or by a Method very little diftant from 
it. It feeming fuitable both to my Reafon 
and Experience, that the tender Conftituti- 
ons of Children Ihould have as little done to 
them, as is polRble, and as the abfolute Ne- 
cefTityof the Cafe requires. A little cold- 
fkiWdxtAroppywater^ which is the true Sur- 
feit-water, with Eafe and Abftinence from 
Flefh, often puts an End to feveral Diftem- 
pers in the Beginning, which^ by too for- 
, fi'^rd Applications^ mishit have \>tcxi vcv?iA^ 
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Itifty Difeafts. When fuch a gentle Treat- 
ment will not flop the grooving Mifdiuf, 
nor hinder it from turning into a forni'J 
Difeafe, it will be Time to feek the Advice 
of fonie fober and difcreet Phyfician. In tJiis 
Part, I hope, I Ihall find an eafy Belief ^ 
and no Body can have a Pretence to dcuht 
tlie Advice of one, whohasfpent fomeTime 
in the Study of Phylkk, when he counfels 
you not to be too forward in making Ufe 
of Pbyjick and Phyjiciavs^. 

^. 50. And thus I ha^^e done with what 
concerns the Body and Health, which re- 
duces it fplf to thefe (tw and eafy obfervable 
Rules* Plenty of open, Jir^ Exercffe^ and 
Sleep^ plain Dyet^ no U^infi or Jffoiig Drinh^ 
and very little or no Phyfick^ not too warm 
and ftrait Clothings cfpecially the Head and 
Feet kept cold, and the Feet often us'd to 
cold Water, and exposed to wet. 

§.51, Due Care being had to keep the Bo- 
dy in Strength and Vigor, fo that it may be 
able to obey and execute the Or- 
ders of the Mivdy the next and Mincf. 
principal Bufinefs, is, to fet the 
Miftd right, that on all Occafions it may he 
difpos'd toconfent to iK>thing, but what may 
be fuitable to tl« Dignity and Excellency of 
a rational Creature. 

§. 32. If what I have faid in the Begin- 
ning of this Difcourfe, be true, as I do not 
doubt but is is, viz. That the Difet e.tve^ V^ >^^ 
found ia the Manners and iOa'AiU^^ ol "W^ 
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is owing more to their Educatiott^ than to a- 
ny Thing elfe, we have Reafon to conclude, 
that great Care is to be had of the forming 
Childrens Mivdsy and giving them that Sea- 
foning early, which Ihali influence their 
Lives always after; For when they do well 
or ill, the Praife or Blame will be laid there -, 
and when arty Thing is done awkwardly, the 
common Say ing will pafs upon them, That 
it is fuitable to their Breed'ivg. 

^. 53. As the Strength of the Body lies 
chiefly in being able to endure Hardlhips, To 
alfo does that of the Mind. And the great 
Principle and Foundation of all Vertue and 
Worth, is placed in this. That a Man is able 
to deny bimjelfh'is own D^ fires, crofs his own 
Inclinations, and purely follow what Rea- 
fon direds as belt, tho'the Appetite lean the 
other Way. 

6. 34. ThegreatMiftakel have 
£7)7/. obferv'd in Peoples breeding their 

Children, has been, that this has 
not been taken Care enough of in its due Sea- 
Jon 5 that the Mind h:4s not been made obe- 
dient to Difcipline, and pliant to Reafon, 
wlien ar.firtt it was moft tender, molt eafy 
to be bow*d. Parents, beiii^ wifely ordainM 
by N.itureto love their Children, are very 
apt, if Reafon watch not that natural Aff^-. 
clion very wearily, are apt, I fay, to let it 
run into Fondneft. They love their little 
ones, and 'tis .their Duty •, but they often, »> 
trjthtbem^ c/ieri/h their Faults loo, TWy 
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mull not be crofs'd, forfooth •, they muft 
be permitted to have their Wills inall '1 hiiigs^ 
and they being in their Infancies, not capa- 
ble of great Vices, their Parents think they 
may fate enough indulge their little Irregu- 
larities^ and make themfelves Sport with 
that pretty Perverfenefs, which they think 
well enough becomes that innocent Age. But 
to a fond Parent, that woirld not have his 
Child correSed for aperverfeTrick, but ex- 
cused it,, faying it was.a fmall Matter, Solo%i 
very well reply 'd, Aye^ but Cuftatn isagreatove. 
^. 35. The Fondling muft be taught to 
flrike, and call Names, muft have what he 
calls for, and do what he pleafes. Thus Pa- 
rents, by humouring and cockering them 
when little^ corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards to 
tafte the bitter Waters, when tliey themfelves 
have poifon'd the Fountain. For when their 
Children are grown up, and thefe ill Habits 
with them •, when they are now too big to be 
dandrd, and their Parents ran no longer 
make Ufe of them as Play -things, then they 
complain, that the Brats are untoward and 
perverfej then they are offended to fee them 
wilful, and are troubl'dwith thofe ill Hu- 
mours, which theythemfelvts infus'd and 
fomented in them-, and then, perhaps too 
late, would be glad to get out thofe Weeds, 
v'hirh their own Hands have planted, and 
♦Which now have taken too d ep Root, to be 
ea/ily extirpated. For he that Vias\i^^tvw'^^ 
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to have his Will in ev^ry Thing, as long as ■: 
he was in Coats, why {hould we think it 
ftrange, that he ihouid' delire it, and con- . 
tend for it ftill, wlien he is in Breeches ? In- 
deed, as he grows more towards a Man, 
Age Ihews his Faults the more ^ fo that there 
be few Parents then fo blind, as not to fee 
them, few fo infeniible, asnottoieel the ill 
EfFeds of their own Indulgence. He had 
the Will of his Maid^bef0^e he could fpeak 
or go ^ he had the Maftery of his Parents e- 
ver lince he could prattle •, and why, now 
. lie is grown up, is ftrolig?r and wifet than 
he was then, why now of a Sudden muft he 
be reftrain'd and curb'd ? Why inuft he at 
ftveii,- fourteen, pr twenty Years old, lofe. 
the Priviledge which the Parents Indulgence* 
'till then, fo largely allowed him ? Try it 
in a Dog or an Horfe, or any other Crea- 
ture, and fee whether the ill and refty Tricks 
they have learn'd when young, are eaflly 
to be mended when they are knit 5 and yet 
none of thofe Creatures are half (b wilful- and 
proud, or half fo defirous to be Matters of 
themfclves and others, as Man. 

^. 16. We are generally wife enough to 
begin with them, when they are ve^-y youvg^ 
and difcipline betimes thofe other Creatures 
we would make ufeful and good for fome- 
whaf. They are only our own OfFfpring, 
that we negled in tliis Point •, and having 
made them ill Children, we foolifhly expett 
t/iejr (hould be g;ood Men. ¥ot \f t\v^ CV\M 
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niuft have Grapes or Sug^r-pliiinbs when he 
has a Mind to them, rather than make the 
poor B:iby cry, or be out of Humour, \vh^% 
when he is grow'^n op, mult he not be fatis- 
iy'd too, it his Defires carry him to Wine or 
Women ? They are Objects as fuitable to 
the Longing of one of more Years, as what 
he cry'cl for, when little, was to the Incli- 
nations of a Child. The having Defires ac- 
commodated to the Appreheniions and Rc- 
lilhof thofe feveral Ages, is not the Faulty 
but the not having them fubjecltotheRuks 
and Rtftraints of Reafon : The Diflfcrcnco 
lies not in having or not having AppttittSy 
but in the Power to govern, and deny our 
fdvts in them. He that is nc;t us'd to InL- 
mit his Will to the Rea{on of others, when 
he is yowtg^ will fcarce hearken or fubmit 
to his own Reafon, when he is of an Age to 
make Ufe of it. And what a Kind of a 
Man fuch an one is like to prove, is eafy to- 
fore- (ee. 

^. 37. Thefe are Over- flghtsufually com- 
mitted by thofe who feem to take the great- 
eft Care of their Childrens Education. Hut 
if we look into the common Management 
of Children, we fhall have Reafon to won- 
der, in the great Diffolntcnofs of Manners 
which the World conplains of, that there 
are any Foot-ftepts at all left of Vertue. I 
defire to know what Vice can be namM; 
which Parents, and thofe about Children, 
cfonot feafon them with, and dioT> mV^'^"^ 
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the Seeds of, as foon as they are capable to ^ 
receive them ? I do not mean by the Exam- ^ 
pies they give, and the Patterns they fat be- *■ 
tore them, which is Encouragement enough j 
but that which I would take Notice of here, 
is, the downright teacliing them Vice, and 
aftual putting them out of the Way of Ver- 
tue. Before they can go, tliey principle 'em . 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelt}'". Give 
me a Blow^ that I may beat bim^ is a Leflbn 
which moft Children everyJDay hear •, and 
it is thought nothing, |)ecaufe their Hands . 
have not Strength to do any Mifchief. But 
I afk. Does not this corrupt their Mind ? Is 
not this the Way of Force and Violence, that 
they are fet in ? And if they have been 
taught, when little,^ to ftrike and hurt o- 
thers by Proxy, and encourag'd to rqoyce 
in the Harm they have brought upon them, 
and fee them fufFer, are they not prepared 
to do it, when they are ftrong enough to be 
felt themfelves, and can ftrike to fome Pur- 
. pofe } 

The Coverings of our Bodies, whic h are 
for Modefty, Warmth, and Defence, are, by 
the Folly or Vice of Parents, recommended 
to their Children for other Ufes. They are 
made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. A 
Child is fet a longing after a new Suit, for 
the Finery of it •, and when the little Girl 
is trick'd up in her new Gown and Com- 
mode, how can her Mother do lefs than teach 
iejtoadjjjirehfrfelf, by calliB^het^ ber Ut-. 
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(le ^eett^ and ber Prhicefi ? Thus the little 
ones are taugJit to he proud of their Cloths, 
before they can put them on. And why 
fiiould tlipy not continue to value themfelves 
for this OutfideFalhionablenefs of the Tay- 
lor or Tire-woman's Making, when their 
Parents have fo early inftrutted them to do 
fo> ^ 

Lyivgzndi Equivocations, and Eicufes lit- 
tle different from Lying, are put into the 
Mouths of 3^oung People, and commended 
in Apprentices and Children, whilft they 
are for their Matter's or Parent's Advantage. 
And can it be thought, that he that finds 
the Straining of Truth difpenc'd with, and 
encouraged, whilft it is for his godly Mafter'g 
Turn, will not make Ufe of that Privilege for 
bimfclf, when it may be for his own Profit ? 

Thofe of the meaner Sort are hinder'd by 
the Streightnefs of their Fortunes, from en- 
couraging hitemperavce in their Children, by 
the Temptation of their Diet, or Invitati- 
ons to eat or drink more than enough •, but 
their own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 
comes Ml their Way, fhew, that 'tis not the 
Diflike of Drunkennefs or Gluttony, that 
kips them from Eicefs, but Want of Ma- 
terials. But if we look into the Houfes 
of thofe, who are a little warmer in their 
Fortunes, there Eating and Drinking are 
madefo much the great Bufinefs and Hap- 
pinefs of Life, tliat Children are thought 
neglcit^d, xTtiif/ have not their SW^^^^*^- 
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Sauces and Raggoufts, and Food difguis'd 
by all the Arts of Cookery, nuift tempt their 
•Palates, when their Bellies are full; andthen, 
'for fear the Stomach (hould beover-charg'd, 
a- Pretence is found for t'other Olafi of Wine 
to help Digeftion, tho' it only ferves to in- 
creafe the Surfeit. 

Is my young Maftcr a little out of Or- 
der, tie firft Queftion is, What will my Dear 
eat? Wlat Jhall I get for thee? Eating and 
Drinking are inftantly prefs'd \ and every 
liody's Invention is fet on Work to find out 
fomething, lufcious and delicate enough to 
prevail over tliat Want of Appetite, which 
Nature has wifely ordered in the Beginning 
of Diftempers, as a Defence againft their In- 
creafe, that being freed from the ordinary 
Labour of digefting any new Load in the 
Stomach, Ihe may be at Leifure to correft, 
and matter the peccant Humours. 

And where Children are {h happy in the 
Care of their Parents, as by their Prudence 
to be kept from the Excefs of their Tables^ 
to the Sobriety of a plain and fimple Diet, 
yet there too they are fcarce to be preferv'd 
from the Contagion that poifons the Mind ; 
though, by a difcreet Management whilli 
they are under Tuition, their Healths per- 
haps may be pretty well fecure, yet their 
Defires muft needs yield to the LefTons which 
everywhere will be read to them upon this 
P^rt of Epicurifm. The Commendation 
th;it sati?!^ rpeR has every where > xraonot fail 

to 
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fobe a fuccefsful Incentive to natural Ap- 
petite, and bring them quitkly to the Li- 
kirg and Expence of a t'afhionnblc Table, 
Tins {hall have from €very one, even the 
Reprovers of Vice, the Title of Livivg vcU. 
And what fhall fullen Rcafon dare to fay 
againft thepublick Teftimony ? Or can it 
liope to be heard, if it fliould call that Lux* 
wy, which is fo much ovvn'd, and univer- 
fally pradlisM by thofe of the bdi Qii.ility ? 

This is now fo grown a Vice, and Jus £0 
great Supports, tJiat I know not wl^'ther it 
do not put in for the Name of Vertiie : and 
whether it will not be thought Folly,orWant 
of Knowledge of the World, to open ones 
Mouth againft it ? And truly I fliould fuf- 
pedt, that what I have here (did of it, might 
be tenfur'd as a little Satyr out of my Wa}'-, 
did I not mention it with this View, that 
it might awaken the Care and VVatchfulneft 
of Parents in the Education of th^ir Chil- 
dren, when they f-e how they are befot r>ii 
every Side, not only with Temptations, but 
Inftruclors to Vice, and that perhaps in 
thofe they thought Places of Security. 

I fliall not dwell any longer on this Sub* 
jeflt, nmcli left run over all the Particulars 
that would (hew what Pains are us'd to cor- 
rupt Children, and inttil Prim iples of Vice 
into them: But I defire Parents foberly to 
confider, what Irregularity or Vice there is, 
which Children are not vinbly taught, and 
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whether it be not their Duty and Wifdom 
to provide them other Inftrudions. 

^.38. It feems plain to me. 
Craving. that the Principle of all Vertue. 
and Excellency, lies in a Pow- 
er of denying our felves the Satisfaction of 
our own Defires, where Reafon does not au- 
thorize them. This Power is to be got and 
improved by Cullom, made eafy and fami- 
liar by an early Practice. If therefore I 
might be heard, I would advife, that, con- 
trar}^ to the ordinary Way, Children ihould 
be us'd to fubniit their Defires, and go with- 
out their Longings, even fiom tbcir very Cra- 
dles. The firlt Thing they fhould learn to* ' 
know, fhould be, that they were not to 
have any Thing becaufe it pleas'd them, 
but .becaufe it was thought fit for them. If 
Things fuitable to their Wants, were fup- 
ply'd to them, fo that they were never fuf- 
ter'd to have what they once cry'd for, they 
would learn to be content without it, would 
never, with Bawling and Peeviflinefs, con- 
tend for Mattery, nor be half fo uneafy to 
tliemfelves and others, as they are, becaufe 
from thefirft Beginning they are not thus han- 
drd. If they were never fuiftr'd to obtain 
their Defire by the Impatience they exprefs^d 
for it, they would no mor« cry for other 
Thing, than they do for the Moon. 

§. 59. I fay not this, as if Children were 
not to be inci^lg'd in any Thing/ or that I 
ex^e&ed they Ihould iu Hanging-Sleeves, 
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hare the Reafon and Conduct of Counfei- 
lors. I conl^der th^m as CHildreii, who 
muft be tenderly usM, wlio mutt play, and 
have Play-Things. That which I mean^ 
is, that whenever they crav'd what was 
not fit for them to have or do, they ftiould 
not be permitted it, becaufe they were lit- 
tle^ and defir'd it ^ nay, whatever they 
were importunate for, they fhould be {aixg^ 
for that very Reafon, to fee deny'd. I have 
fvOT "Children at a Table, who, wkitever 
was there, never aflc'd for any Thing, tut 
coiitejitedly took what was given them ; 
And at another Place, I have fcen others 
^ij for every. Thing they faw ^ mutt he 
fervM out of every Difli, aB(l tliat firft too. 
^'haf ni^^e tnis' v^ Difference, but this? 
That one was.acctiftom'd to have what 
they caird' or cry'd for, the other to go 
withdut it. '^lihQ yoiivger they are, the Itft 
I think are their unruly and diforderly 
Appetites tfi be comply'd with, and th6 
Itis Reafon. they have of their own, the 
niore are^th<?y'to be un^ler ttre abfoUitfe 
Power and Rt^Ipraint of thofe in wh©fe Hands 
they are Fr<Jm. which, I confefs, it vvill 
follow, that none but difcreet Peopk flioqld 
be about them. If the World commonly 
does otherwife, I cannot help that. I am 
faj^.ingwhat I think ftiould he ^ which, if 
if weifje "already in Fafliion, I fiiould not 
need to trouble the^^'orld w th a Difcourfe 
on this Sulyeii. ^ut yet I doubt uoi, \>^3X 

C \nVv<-^ 
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when it is confider'd, there will be otiien 
of Opinion with me, that the foaner this 
Way is begun with Children, the eafier h 
will be for theni, and their Goromon too $ 
and) that this eu^t to be oUearv'd as an 
inviolable Maxim, that whatever once is 
deny^d them, they are certainly oot to ob- 
tain by Crying or liimortunity, ociels one 
has a Mind to teach them to be impatient 
and troublsfbme, hy rewarding them for it 
when they are fo. 

§. 40. Thole therefore that m- 
JZarfy. tend ever to govern their Chil- 
dreni Ihould b^n it whilft they 
are vtry Uttle^ and look that thej perfedly 
complir with the Will of their Parents. 
Woiua you have your Son obedient to yon, 
when paft a Child > Be fure then to efta* 
blilh the Authority of a Father, as foon as 
he is capable of Submilfion, and can un- 
•derllana in whofe Power he is. If ^ou 
would have him ftand in Awe of you, im- 
print it in his Infancy ; and^ as he approach- 
es more to a Man, admit him nearer to 
your Familiarity-, fo (hall you have him 
your obedient Subjedt (as is fit) whilft he 
IS a Child, and your affectionate Friend 
when he is a Man. For methink they migh- 
tily mifplace the Treatment due to their 
Children, who are indulgent and familiar, 
when they are little, but fevere to them, 
and keep them at a Diftance> when they are 
grown up : For Liberty and Indal^euce 
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can do no Good to Children ^ their VTant of 
Judgment makes them fiand in need of Re* 
Ifa^unt and Diicipline^ and, on the con- 
traiT) Imperioufnefs and Severity, is but 
an ill Way of treating Men, who have Rea* 
fbn of their own to guide them, unkfs you 
have a Mind to make your Children when 
erown U]>, weary of you, and ftcretly to 
lay within themfelves, tTben will yon dic^ 
Father? 

^. 41. I imagine every one will judge it 
rea(bnable, that their Children, li^hejt little^ 
Ihould look upon their Parents as their I^rds. 
their abfblute Governors, and as fuch Hand 
in Awe of them ^ and that, when thejr 
Gome to riper Years, they fliould look on 
tbrai as their belt, as their only fure Friends, 
and as fuch love and reverence them. The 
Way I \ atre mentionM, if I mittake nor, 
is the only one to obtain this. We muft 
look upon our >Children, when grown ui^, 
to be lie our felves, with the fame Paili- 
ons, the fame Delires. V^e would be thouglit 
rational Creatures, and hnve our Freedom 5 
we love not to be uneaf r under conftant 
Rebukes and Brow-beatings ^ nor can wa 
bear fevere Humours, and great Dittance 
in thofe we converfe with. Whoever has 
fuch Treatment when he is a Man, I'/iil look 
out other Company, other Friends, other 
Converfation, with whom he can be j: t Ea p. 
If therefore a Uriel Hand be k pt ovaO\\V- 
iren/ram tbe Beghmhg^ they wiVV iu Ocv^aX. 

C 2 ^^^ 
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Age be tradable, and quietly fubmit to if, 
as never having known any other : And if, 
as they grow up to the Ufe of Reafon, tKc 
Rigor of Government be, as theydefcrve 
it, gently relax'd, the Father's Brow more 
fmooth'd to them, and the Diftance by De- 
grees abated, his former Rdtraints will in- 
creafe their Love, when they find it was 
only a Kindn^ls to them, aud a Care to 
make them capable to deferve the Favour of 
their Parents, and the Efteem of every Bo- 
dy elfe. 

f 42. Thus much for the fettling your 
Authority over your Children in general. 
Fear and Awe ought to give you the firft 
Power over theit Minds , and Love and 

■«■■■ * ^ ■■ 

Friendfliip in ripeY" Years to hold it : Fqy 
the Time muft come, when they will be 
paft the Rod and Corredtron j and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the Love of Vertue and Re- 
putation keep them not in lau^dable Cour- 
fts, I afk, N^^hat Hold will you have upon 
fhem, to turn them to it > Indeed Fear of 
having a fcanty Portion, if they difpleafe 
you, may make them Slaves to your E- 
ftatp, but they will be never the lefs ill and 
wicked in privatfe-, and that Rfftraint will 
not laft always. Every Man muft fome 
Time or other be trufted to* himltlf, aiicl 
his own Condud^ and he that is a good, a 
vei tuous and abk Man, muft be made fo 
U'Jthhi. Anil therefore, whut.he isto re- 
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cetve from Education, what is to fwray and 
influence his Life, muft be fomething put 
imo'hiin betimes- J Habits woven into the- 
very Principles of his Nature, and not a 
counterfeit Carriage, and diflembrd Outfide, 
put on by Fear, only to avoid the prefenr 
Anger of a Father, who i)erhaps may dif- 
inherit him. 

^ ^. 4?; This being laid down -^ - 
in general, as this Courfe ought „,^„/V 
to be taken, 'tis fit we now come 
to confider the Parts -of the Difcipline to 
be us'd, a little more particularly. I have 
•Ipoken fo much of carrying a JlriS Hcnid 
over Childrcxr, that* perhaps I ftall be fuf- 
pefted of not confidering enough, what is 
due to their tender Age and Conftitutions. 
Bat that Opinion will vanifh, when you 
have heard me a little farther.; For I am 
venF apt ta think, thnt great Severity ofPu* 
nimment does but- very little Good, nay, 
great Harm iil Education ^ and I believe it 
will be found, that C^tteris paribus^ thofe Chil- 
dren who have, been moft chaJlU'd, feldonr 
make the beft Men. All that I have hither- 
to contended for, is, that whatfoever Rigor 
is neceflary,it is more to be us'd,the younger 
Children are, and having by a due Applicati- 
on wrought its Effedl, it is to be relaxM,andr 
cliang'd into a milder Sort of Government. 

§. 44. A Complfance and Sup- 
plei^fW of their Wills, beir,§ by -A««' 
a^/leadjr Hand jjitroducM by ?a-^ 

C ^ ^-^^^ 
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rents, before Children have Memories toM^ 
tain the Beginnings of it, will feem natural 
ro theni) and work afterwards in them, u 
if it were fo, preventing all Occafiona of 
ilruggling or repining. The only Care is, 
that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept 
tO) 'till Jspe and RefpeS be grown tamiu- 
ar, and there appears not theieaft Keladan* 
cy in the Submifllon, and ready Obedience 
of their Minds. When this Kevergnce if 
once thus eftablifh'd, (which it muft be eax^ 
ly, or elfe it will cofl Pains and Blows to 
recover it, and the more, the longer it it 
deferr'd) 'tis by it mix'd ftill with asmnch ^ 
Indulgence as they make not an ill Uie of, 
and not by Beatittg^ Cbidiftg, or other yir- 
vile Punijbments^ they are for the futore to 
be governed as they grow up to more Un- 
derfianding. 

^airj.^' ^- 4?« That this is fo, will be 
seiMem^ eaCly allowM , when it is but con- 
sider 'd, what is to be aim'd at 
in an ingenious Education, and upon what 
it turns. 

I. He that has not a Mattery over his In- 
clinations, he that knows not how to rejift 
the Importunity of prefetit Pleafure or Rifif, 
for the Sake of what Reafon tells him is fit 
to be done, wants the true Principle of Ver- 
tue and Induftry, and is in Danger never 
to be good for any Thing. This Temper 
therefore, fo contrary to unguided Nature, 

Js to he got betim^ \ and tb\i& Vla\>\t^ ta 
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the true Foundation of future Ability and 
Happine&9 is to be vrrought into the Mind^ 
as early as may be, even from the firft 
Damrnings of any Knowledge, or Apprehen* 
fion in Children, and fbto be connrm'd in 
them, by all the Care and Ways imagina- 
ble, hj thofe who have the Overfight of 
their Education 

^ 46. 2. On the other Side, if 
the Mifii be curb'd, and bumbVi DejeSgd. 
too mnch in Children ; if their 
&fVjrj be abas'd and broken much, by too 
Ibid an Hand over them, they lofe all their 
Vigor and Induftry, and are in a worfe 
State than the former. For extravagant 
jonng Fellows^ that have Livelinefi and 
Spirit, come fimietimes to be iet right, and 
fo make able and great Men ) but dej^ei 
Minii^ timorous and tame, and hm Spirits^ 
are hardly ever to be rais'd, and very fel* 
dom attain to any Thing. To avoid the 
Danger that is on either Hand, is the great 
Art, and he that has found a Way how to* 
keep up a Child's Spirit eafy, adive, and 
free, and yet ^ at the fame Time, to reftrain 
him from many 'I'hii^s he has a Mind to, 
and to draw him to Things that are unea- 
^Y to him s he, I fay, that knows how to 
reconcile thefe feeming Contradidions, has, 
in my Opinion, got the true Secret of Edur 
cation. 

§. 47. The ufual, lazy, and flvoxt Wa^ 
hjr Cbd&iJmimt^ and the Rod, viVvviltvSs^ 

C 4. ^"^^ 
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the only Inftrument of Gciireriir 
9e.tting. ment that Tntors generally knifcp'^. 

or ever think of, is the nioft un- 
fit of any to be us'd in Education^ becaufe. 
it tends to both thofe Mifchiefs \ which, as. 
ve have fliewn, are the ScyUa and Charyl?dis, 
which on the one Hand or the other ruia, 
all that iTufcarrj. 

§, 4$. 1. This Kind of Puriifliment cda- 
tfrbutesnot at all to the Maftery of our na- 
tural Propenfity to indulge corporal and 
jprefent Pleafure, and to avoid Pain at any 
Rate, but rather encourages it, audi" there*- 
fey ftrengthens that in us, which is the Root 
froin whence fpring all vicious Aftions, and 
the Irregularities of Life. • Pbr wh^t' other 
Motive, bqt of Cenftial Pleafure'and Pain, 
does a Child aft by, whb drudges at his 
Book againft his Inclination, or abftains 
from eating unwholfome Fruit, that he takes 
Pleafure in, only out of Feai^ of Whipptvg ? 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal 
Pleafure^ or avoids the greater corporal Pain. 
And what is it^ to govern his Adtions, and 
direft his Condudt by fuch Motives as thefe? 
What is it, I fa)% but to cherilh that Prin- 
ciple in him, which it is our Bufinefs to root 
out, anddeftroy? And therefore I cannot 
think any Correction ufcful to a Child, 
where the Shame of fuffering for having- 
done amifs, do^s net work more upon him,, 
fjiajj the Pi^in. 
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^. 49. 2. This Sort of Correaion natu- 
rally breeds an Averfion to that, which 'tis 
the Tutor's Bufinefs to create a liking to. 
Hov^ obvious is it to obferve, that Children 
come to hate Things which were at firlt ac- 
ceptable to them^* when they find themfelves 
whippy ;^ and ebid^ and teased about them > 
Audit is not to be wonder'd at in them, when 
grown Men would not.be able to be recon- 
cile to any Thing by fuch Ways. Who is 
there that would not be difgufted with any 
innocent Recreation, in it felf indifferent to 
him, if he ihould with iS/oirf or ill Lan- 
guage be baVdio it, when he had no Mind ? 
Or be conftantly fo treated, for fome Cir- 
cumdances in his Application to it f This 
is natural to be fo. Off nfive Circumflan* 
ces ordinarily infeft innocent Things, which 
they are join'd with^ and the .very. Sight 
of a Cup, wherein anyone u£^ to take nau- 
feous Pbyiick, tirrns his Stomach •, (o that 
nothing will reliih well out of it, tho' tho 
Cap be never fo clean and well-fhap'd, and 
of the richeft Materials. 

^. 50. 3. S\ich:siSorto{Jlavr/hDijlipline,^ 
makes a flavijb Temper. The Child lubmits, 
apd di/Iembles Obedience, whilit the Fear 
of the Rod hangs over him ; but when t hat- 
is removed, and by being out of Sight, lie 
canpromife himfelf Impunity, lie gives the 
greater Scope to his natural Inclination « 
which, by this Way, i&not at all alttnr d , but 
to ihe fontrary, AeightenM andxucievvs'^^^ 

;;./: C 5 \\\va\ 
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him ; and after fuch Reftraint, breaks out 
ufually with the more Violence 5 or. 
. §• 51. 4. If Severity carry'd to the high- 
eft Pitch, does prevail, and works a Cure 
upon the prefent unruly Diftemper, it is 
often by bringing in the Room of it, a worfe 
and more dangerous Di(eafe, by breaking 
the Mind ^ and then, in the Place of a dif- 
orderly young Fellow, you have ^Jov-fpiri^ 
tei moap'd Creiture^ who, however with 
his unnatural Sobriety he may pleafe fillr 
People, who commend tame unadlive Chil- 
dreuij bccaufe they make no Noife, nor give 
them any Trouble, yet, atlaft, will proba- 
bly prove as uncomfortable a Thing to his 
Friends, as he will be all his Life, an ufe^ 
lefs Thing to himfelf and others. 

§. $7. Beating them, and alio- 
Xemardi. ther Sorts of flavifti and corpo- 
ral Punifliments, are not the Di(^ 
cipline fit to be us'd in the Education of 
thofe we would have wife, good, and inge- 
nious Men ^ and therefore very rarely to be 
apply 'd, and that only in great Occafions, 
and Cafes of Extremity. On the other 
Side^to flatter Children hjRetPords of Thing! 
that are pleafant to them, is as carefully td 
be avoided.' He that will give to his Son 
jipples or Sugar-pJumbs^ or what elfe of thia 
Kind he is molt delighted with, to make 
him learn his Book, does but authorize his 
I^ve of Pleafure, and cocker up that dan- 
gerous Propcn/ity, which V« oa%Vit h^ tUX 
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Means to fubdue and fiiflein him. You 
can never hope to teach him to mafier if, 
vhilft you compound for the Check you give* 
his Indination in one Place, by the Satis* 
fa^on you propofe to it in another. To 
make a good, a urife, and a vertuoos Man, 
'tis fit he fhoold learn, to crois his Appetite, 
and deny his Inclination to Riches^ Finely ^ 
or pleafofg bii Palate^ Sec. whenever his Rea- 
fon advifes the contrary, and his Duty re- 
quires it. But when you dnw him to do 
any Thing that is fit bj tht Offer of Mo- 
wf^ at reward the Pams of learning his 
Bdok, by the Pleafurt of a luflieous Mor- 
fel \ when you promife him a Lace-Crmjoty 
or a fine nem Swt^ ngo» Performance of 
fome of his little Tafts, what do you by 
propofing thefe as Rtmards^ but allcnr them 
to be the good Thing* hr flioidd aim at, 
and thereby encootage his Longingibr em, 
and accufbm him to place his mppinefs 
in them ? Thu» People, to prevail with 
Chiidren to be indaftrirasabont their Gram- 
mar, ]>ipcing, or ibme other fuch Matter, 
jof no greac ftifoment to the Happinefs or 
Ufirfblnifi «f their Live&^ by mifkpply'd 
-Bmardt Mnd Pimjbmentij ucrifice therVer- 
tne, invert the Order of their Education^ 
and teach them Luxury, Pride, or Gove- 
toufnefi, dfc. For in. this Way, fiatterins. 
tfaofe wrong Inclinations which they fhould 
refirain and fumrefs^ they ky ixA ^oooe- 
4iaiims cftbok mtmt Vices, vfVac\i cwvw^x. 

C 6 ^ 
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be avoidecl, but.by curbiogoarDelir^^ and 
accufioming them early^to fubmir to Reafon. 

^. 59. I'fajrnot this, that I would have 
Children kept from the Conveniences 01 
Pleafures of Life, that are not injurious Xq 
their Health or Vertue. On the contcary, 
Lwould have their Lives. made as pieafant, 
and as agreeable to them,, as may be in a 
plentiful Enjoyment of whalfoever might 
innocently delight them fiprovided- it be 
with this Caution, that they> have thofe En- 
joyments, only ay. the Comcqiiences of the 
State of Efleem ai&d. Acceptation tiieyare 
in with their Batenta and- ^jovernors^ but 
they IhouM never be o&r'd.or beliow'd on 
them, as the Bernards of this \jr that parttcu^ 
lor Pejrf,rmi2m:e^ that they fiiew an Averiion 
to, or to which thiey would .not have apply 'd 
themfelves ivithout tfa^tXemptatibiL . 

^., ^4. But if yoii take;awiayi[tlie Jlodicm 
one Hand, aiidtfae^elktleiEqcQUragefnentt, 
ivhivh they are taken with,' tbn the dthfis, 
how then (will yoofay) fhall Children fafe 
govera'd ^ '■ R^nsmve Hope and. Fear, , and 
there is an EndDfiaUtli^tphnKU^rl.efiadt, 
that Good and ^^vl^eibriialifl AniiSleitiii, 
are the onljr ^G)tiv«&iOiHi^'^l»tioDal;€)^^ 
ture : . Thefe nttt he Spw ^wd-Reiory i when» 
by all ManKind ar£ fetpli Wt)rk, and : gtiidb* 
cd; and therefore they are fo be. madfTll/ft 
of to Children'tbo. ; Fori advife thai: Par 
lents.and Gcfirernors alw^s to carry this 



in their Minds, that. Children are/ to be 
treated as rationaU Great ur*«.- :■ , 

6. $^. /?nRtf7iiT, I grant, 9n^ ^PmlJhmentL 
muft be.propos'd to Children, if we intend 
to work upon th.m. The Millake, l-ima- 
gine, is, that thofe that are geQirally made 
tJleof, are illcbojhr.. The Pains and Plea- 
fures-of the Bcxiy::are, Hhink, of iii Con- 
fequeuce, when made the Rewards aiid Pu- 
siihments whereby Men would prevail on 
their Children ^ for, as I faid before, they 
ftrve but to inrreafe and firengthen thole 
Inclinations which,Itis our Bufinefs to fu!*- 
due and mauer. What Principle of Vertue 
do you lay in .a Child, if you will redejsm 
his Deiires of one Pleafure, by the Propofal 
of another?. This is but to enlarge his Ap- 
petite, and inftruft it to wander. If a 
Cbiidxry^ fovtan unwholfbme and dange- 
joU9:l^ruit^ vou ptirchafe his Qiiict by gi- 
ving him J( le& wrtful S^p^t-intat. This 
perhaps may pre&rve his Health, l)ut fpoils . 
his Mind, andfets thatfa^tfaerout of order. 
For here you only change the Objeft, hut 
iUtti^. ftiU-^his iJpp^it.ei ax^di'd\[ow that; 
^(tbei^i^^ir'd^ Wjh^9Mab asrl^jiavaih^w-d^ 
Jiw thtfRjootortf .tbieiMifeh»CiV.and 'ti;ti y^ij 
bringJiimto.be aJ^Je'tq^ b^^F a Denia4 of 
that Hatjsfk^ion,- the Child ms^at prefent 
be quiet and orderly^, but th^Difeafe is not 
>:ur'(J-. By this Way of pip^seeding, ypiL-icy 
ment «and therifli in hioj tliat^hich ». the 
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wilt be fure on the next Occafion to bmk 
out again with more Violeaee; give him 
ffaronger Loi^ngs, and yon more Trouble* 
^ >• 5^' The jRwF^rfj and ftr»(/5- 

x^tatu ^^^ ^jj^j^^ whereby we fliould 

keep Children in order, or^. quite 
of another Kind, and of that Force, that 
when we can get them once to work, the 
Buiinefs, I think, is done, and the Difficul- 
ty is over. Efteem and Difgrace are, of al] 
others, the moft powerful Incentives to the 
Mind, when once it is brought to reliih 
them. If you can once get into Children a 
Love of Credit, and an Appreheniion of 
Shame and Difgrace, you have put into 'em 
the true Principle, which will conftantly 
work, and incline them to the right. But 
it will be ask'd, how fliallthis be done> 

I confefs, it does not at iirft Appearance 
Wiant fome Diffiatlty ; hut yet I think k 
worth our while, to feek the Ways (and 
pradife them when found) to attain this, 
which I look on as the great Secret of E- 
ducat ion. 

§. 57. Fir/, Children (earlier perhaps 
than we think) are very fenfible of l^Mfi 
and CommendsktioB: Thiey find a Plea(ur« 
in being efteemM and valued, efpeciallyiby 
their Parents^ and thofe whom they depend 
on. If therefore the Father carefs and cam- 
mend tbem^ when they do weU^ Jhm a cold atti 
negleSfh} Ornntbtimce'to them upon ddifig ill ^ 

9ad this accDinpaByVl kj a Uka^CtftU^e 
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of the Mother, and all others that are a- 
bout them, it virill in a little Time make 
them feniible of the Difference •, and this, 
if conftant]/ obferv'd, I doubt not but vill 
of it felf work more than Threats or BWs, 
which lofe their Force, when once grown 
common, and are of no Uie when Shame 
does not attend them-, and therefore are to 
be forbom, and neror to be us'd, but in the 
Cafe hereafter-mention'd, when it is brought 
to Extremity. 

^. 58. But Secandlfj To make the Senfe 
of Efteem or Dijgrace fink the deeper, and 
be of the more Weight, ctber agreeabkor dif- 
agreeabk Things jboM cmfioMhf accompoMj thefc 
iiferent States •, not as particular Rewards 
and Puniihments of this or that particular 
Adion, but as neceilarily belonging to, and 
confiantly attending one, who by his Car- 
riage has brought nimfelf into a State of 
Diigrace or Commendation. By which Way 
of treatingthem. Children may as much as 
poflible be brought ta conceive, that thofe 
that are commended, and in Efteem for do- 
ing well, will necefiarily be belov'd and 
cherifli'd by every Body, and have all other 
good Things as a Comequence of it ^ and 
on the other Side, when any one by Mif- 
carriage falls into Dir«fteem, and cares 
not to i)re{erve his Credit, he will unavoid- 
ably fall under Negledl and Contempt •, and 
in that State, the Want of whatever might 
GtJafjr or delight him. wiUl fciliioHr* V^ 
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this W^y:'the Objedls of their Defires arc 
made aiEfting to Yertue, when a fcttrd Ex- 
perience from the Beginning teaches Chil- 
dren, that the Things they delight in be- 
long to, and are to be enjoyed by thofe on- 
ly , who- are in a State of Reputation. If 
by tbele Means jrou can come once to ihame 
theuiout of their Fauks, (for befldes that, 
I would willingly have no Punilhment^ and 
make them in Love with the Pleafure of be- 
ing well thought on, you may turn thera 
as you pleafe, and they will be in I^ve 
with all the Ways of Vertue. 

§. 59. The. great Difficulty here,, is, I i- 
magine, from the Folly and Perverfensfe of 
Servants, who are hardly to be hinder'd 
from crofling herein the De/ign of the Fa- 
ther and Mother;. Children diicountenanc'd 
hy their Parents for jwiy Fault, find ufually 
a Refuge andrilelief iii the CareiTes of tho& 
fodifh Flatterers, who ihejpeby undo vKhatr 
ever .the- Parents^iCOdie^vouc. to e;(taUiiIv 
When, the Father -or Mother looks fowre on 
the Child, every Body elfe fliouM put on 
the famtf Coldn^S :to him, and no Body 
giireJiimififlunRciiaocevtsBltFp/gii'eneft.aflt'd, 
a»da Reforiiatxqa:tiiF:))i nim 

ifight\ajgaiB^ ana #efttwr'd ' ftitn tct hisfoir* 
nwr Credit. ■ M£b'ik wer^ oorftantly ob- 
fervid, IgBcfsthere^^^.OPld.Ue little Need of 
Blows or Chiding.; Tbiir own Egfeand Sa- 
tisfadit>ii\vTouUl|uk;kly teach< Children to 
c0mii^aiuti(^l(kti9aiAn^ ^ingthat 
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which they found every B6cjy cQndtMnn'd,. 
and they w^e (ure to fufFer for^ <v:ifb(mt 
being chid or beafeh! ThifwptiW teach 
them Modefty and ShcWie ^ and they Wwnld 
quickly come to ha^e k-^atnral Abhornrnrc 
forthat which they found made thon:r flight- 
ed and negleftedby eyery Body, But how 
this Inconrcnience from Servants is to ho 
remedy'd, I. miift leave to Parents Care and 
Conlidferation.. Only .K think" it of great 
Iinportance, and thatthey "are vdry happy ^ 
«'ho can get difcreet Peoj>le about their GHil- 
dren. , • • 

i'. 5o. Frequent Beahni .or Cbi- 
ihig is therefore carefully to be a- S^fontt. 
voided. Becaufe this Sort'of Cor- • 
redlion never ^roducei Kny Good, farther 
than 'it ferves to t^iCe Slfjme arid Abhor- 
rence of the Mifcarriage that brought it 
on them: And if the greateft Part of the 
Troubk be not the Senfe that they have 
doneamifs, a^id the Apprehenfion that they 
have drawn on themfelves, thejuft Difplea-' 
fiireof their beft Friends, the Pain of Whip- 
ping will ivork but an imperfedl Cure. It 
only patches up for the prefent, and Itins 
it over, but reaches not to the Bottom of 
the fore-ingenious Skime:^ ar^d the Appre- 
henfions of Difplea Pure, are the only true 
Reftraint. Ihefe alone ought to hhld the 
Reins, and ki»ep the; Child in order. But 
ron^oral Punilh:nenfs inuft neceffAtUy V^f« 
i/j^tEffed, and H'«?ar out the Senfe otS>).^tnes 
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wheret&ey frequently return. Shame in 
Children mu the fame Place, that Modefty 
has in Women, which cannot be kept, and 
often tranfgrefiM i^inft. And as to the 
Apprehenfion of Dijfkqfure in the PamrU^ 
that will come to be vtry infignificant, if 
the Marks of that Diipleafiire quickly cea(e, 
and a few Blows ftiuy expiate. Parents 
fhouldweli confiderwhat Faults in their 
Children are weighty enough to defervr the 
Dedaratian of their Anger : But when their 
Di^leafure is once declared to a Degree 
that carries any Ptmifhment with it, tney 
ought not prefently to lay by the Severity 
of their Brows^ but to reftore their Chii« 
dren to their former Grace with fome Dif^ 
ficnlty, and delajr a full Reconciliation^ 
'till their Conformity, and more than or- 
dinary Merit, make good their Amendment* 
If this be not fo ordered, PumJhmeMt will, by 
Familiarity, become a mere Thing of Courfe, 
and lofe all its Influence ^ offending, being 
chaftis'd, and then forgiven, will be thought 
as natural and neceflary, as Noon, Night, 
and Morning following one another. 
j^ §. 61. Concerning Reputation^ 

on.^ - J jj^^jj Q^^iy remark this one Thing 

mare of it, That though it be not 
the true Principle and Meafure of Vertue, 
(for that is the Knowledge of a Man's Du- 
ty, and the Satisfadion it is to obey his 
Maker, in following the Didtates of that 
L/^ht God has given him, with the Ho^es 
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of Acceptation and Reward) yet it is that 
which comes neareft to it : And being the 
Tefiimonj and Applaufe that other Peo- 

S' I Reafon^ as it were by a common On- 
^ r, gives to vertuous and well-orderM A* 
Qtons, it is the proper Guide and Encoa* 
ra^ement of Children, 'till they grow able 
to judge for themfelres, and to find what i» 
ri^t by their own Reaibn« 

^. 61. This Con£deration may diredl 
Parents how to manage themfelves in re* 
pnmng and commending their Qiildren. 
The Rebukes and Chiding^ which their 
Faults will fometimes msdcenardly to be a* 
voided, ibould not only be in fober» grave, 
and unpaflionate Words, but alfo alone and 
in privates But the Omiaendations Chil- 
dren deferve, they ihonld receive before o« 
thers. This doubles the Reward, by fpread- 
ing their Praife \ but the Backwardnefs Pa- 
rents Ihew in divulging their Faults, will 
make them (et a greater Value on their 
Credit themfelves, and teach them to be 
the more careful to preferve the good O- 
pinion of others, whilft they thimc they 
have it : But when being exposM to Shame, 
by publilhing their Mifcamages, they give 
it up for loft, that Check upon them is ta- 
ken off, and they will be the lefs careful 
to preferve others good Thoughts of ihem, 
the more they fufpeft that their Reputati- 
on with theih is already bleiniflVd. 
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6. ^2|. But if a right Courfe be taken 
with Children, there will not be fo mucll 
need of the Application of the common Re- 
wardsandPuniftimeiits, asive imagine, and- 
as the general Pradlice has eftablilh'd. For 
all their innocent' Folly, Play- ^,.;,a 
ing,zndChildiJ/)Jaicms, aretol^ J,^,;^^ 
kft perfeSly free and unrefiraini^ as 
tar as they can confift vi^iththe Refpedtdue 
to thofe that are prefi^nt-, arfd that with, 
the greateft Allowance. If thefe Faults of 
their Age, rather thati of the Children them- 
felvcs, were, as they lhou*ld \^ left only 
to Time and Imitation, and riper Tears to- 
cure, Children would efcape a great deal 
of jnifapply 'd and ufekfs Corredlion, whichr 
eithet fails to over-piw^ the iiatural T)ifr 
pofition of their Childhood^, and fb, by an 
ineffedual Familiarity, makes^ Correfltoa 
in other neceflary Cafes of lefs Ufe^ or- 
elfe, if it be of Forte to reftrain the natu- 
ral Gaiety of that Age, it ferves only to 
Ipoil the Temper both of Body and Mind; 
If the Noife and Buftleof their Play prove 
at any Time inconvenient, or unfuitableto 
the Place or Company they are in, (which 
can only be where their Parents are) a LooId 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, if 
they have . eftablifti'd the Authority tiny- 
fhould, will be enough either to ren>ove^ 
or quiet them for that Time. But this 
gamefome Humour, which is wifely adap- 
V^d by Nature to thek Ak awd Tevxv^er^ 
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(hould rather be encour^'d, to keep up 
their Spirits, and inqjrove their Strength 
and Health, than curb'dor reftrain'dj and 
the chief Art is to make sdl that they have 
to do. Sport and Play too. 

§. 64. And here give me Leave 
Mes. to take Notice of one Thing I 

think a Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of Education^ and th:it is, the charg- 
ing of Childrens Memories, upon all Oc- 
cnfionsj^wiffi RuIcs^dA Precepts, which they 
often do not undefitand, and^conltantly as 
loon forget as given. If it . be lonie A3i- 
en you would Jiave done, or done oiher- 
wiie, whenever they forget^ or do it awk- 
wardly, make thenj do.it-over and ovcr,a- 
gain, 'till they are pj^ritdj 'wherej)y ypu 
will get thefe two Advantages, //j/^ To 
Ce whetTier it ht ^1 Adtion thty can do, or 
is fit to be exptcldd of them: For jbnic- 
times Children are bjd fodo Things, wTiich, 
upon Ti)^al, (h^y are founci not able' to do, 
and -had need bet^qghtand exercised in, be- 
fore they are rtquird to do them., But it 
is much eaficr for a Tuf 6r.t9 f^nimand, than 
to teach. Secovdly^ Another Tiling got byi 
ir, will tetl'iis, 'V^^^ ^Y repeating tJ-veTame. 
Adibn, 'till it;. be grown habitual in, tTierp, 
the Perform^np wifl .riot dep^iid on Me- 
mory or Kefl^ciion, the Concomitant of j^ru- 
dcnce and Age, and not of Childhood, but 
will be natural in, them. Thus bowing to 
a Geotlewan. when he falutes \vvtt\^ ^^^ 
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looking in his Face, when he fpeaks to him^ 
is hr conftant Ufe as natural to a well- 
bred Man, as breathing ; it requires no 
Thought, no Reflexion. Having this War 
cur'd in your Child any Fault, it is cur\l 
for ever : And thus one by one you may 
weed them out all, and plant what Habits 
you ple^e. 

§• 6^. I have (een Parents fo heap Rnkt 
on their Children, that it was impoillble 
far the poor little Ones to remember a 
tenth Part of them, much left to obferve 
them. Howevttr, they were either by Words 
or Blowaf corre£led for the Breach of thofe 
multiply 'd, and often very impertinent Pre- 
cepts. Whence it naturally foUow'd, that 
the Children minded not what was faid 
to them, when it was evident to them, 
that no Attention they were capable of, 
was fofficient to preferve them from Tranf- 
p;refixon/ and the Rebukes which followed 
It. 

Let therefore your RuUi to your Son be as 
ftw asis polfible, and rather fewer.than more 
than feem abfotately neceflary. For if you 
burden him with many Rules^ one of thele 
two Things muft necefiarily follow. That 
either he muft be very often punilh'd, which 
will be of 91 Confequence, by making Pu- 
nifhitient too frequent and &miliar^ orelfe 
you muft let the Tf anfgreffions of (ome of 
your Rules go unpunilh'd, whereby they 

frj7/ lii/Cour/egrow contem^^ axvd^owt 
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Authority become cheap to hiui. Make 
but few Lams^ but fee they be well obferv'd, 
wbeo once made. Few Tears reouire but 
few Laws, and as his Age increales, when 
one Rule is by Pradtice well eftablilh^d, you 
xaxj add another. 

^. 66* But pray remember Children are 
»* to be taught by Rules^ which wi:i hr. al- 
ways flipping out of their Memories. V ' -lat 
you think neceflary for theni to do, u ttle 
in them by an indifpenfible Practice, as of- 
ten as the Occaiion returns^ and ir' v. be 
poiGble, make Occafions. This 
will beget Habits in them, which -ft'v j. 
being once ellablifti'd, operate of 
themfelves eafily and naturally, u'itI?out 
the AiUftance of the Memory. But here 
let me give two Cautions, i. The one is, 
that you keep them to the Practice of what 
you would have grow into a Habit in them, 
by kind Words, and gentle Admonitions, 
rather as minding them of what they for- 
get, than by harih Rebukes and Cliiding, as 
if they were wilfully guilty. 2. Another 
Thing you are to taxe Care of, is^ not to 
endeavour to fettle too many Habits at once, 
Icaft by Variety you confound xhtm^ and 
fo perfed none. When conftant Cultoin has 
made any oneThing eafy and natural to 'em, 
and they praSife it without Reflexion, ycu 
may then go on to anothen 
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This Method of teach ingChil- 
Vriipc^. ^ dren by a repeated' Prjc7/c^, an3 

the fame. Ad iori done over and o- 
ver ^gain, under the £ye* arid Diredipn of 
the Tutor, till they have got the Habit of 
(3oing it Well, and not by relying on Rules 
trufted to their Memories,, has fo many Ad- 
vantages, which Way ever we confid^r it, 
that I caiinot but wonder (if iU Cuftoms 
could be wonder'd at ii; any Thing) I}ow 
it could poiiibly be fo much negkcted. I 
fhall nanio one more that comes now in my 
Vi'ay. By this Method we {hall fee, whe- 
, ther what is nquir'd ofhini, be adapted to 
his Capacity^ and" any ^'ay fuitcid to the 
Child's natural Genius and Conftitutionv 
for that too iiiufl: be coiifider'd yi a right 
Education. V\'e muft not hope wholly to 
change their original Tempers, nor make 
the Gay penflve jind grave, nor the Melan- 
choly fportive. without fpoiling them. God- 
has ftampt cert^ih C'larasJers upoij^ Mens 
Minds, which, like their Shapes, may per- 
haps be a little mended', but can hardly be 
totally alter d, and transformM into "the 
contrar]''. 

He therefore, that is .about Children, 
(hould well ftudy their Natures^^fnvl Apti% 
tud(s, and fee by often Txyals, 'ivhat 'furn 
they ea/ily tak<\ and what becoirics tlj^ni.j^ 
obferve what their native Stock is^ IVoiy^it* 
may be improved, aiid what it is fit* for: 
ht' ihould consider what they want, whe- 
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ther they be capable of having it wrought 
into them by Indiiftry, and incorporated 
there by Pradlite^ and whether it be vv^orth 
Vfhik to endeavour it. For, in many CsLi&>^ 
all that we can do, or (hould aim^t, is, to 
make the beA c^ what Nature has given, to 
prevent the Vic?s and Faults to which fucli a 
Conftitution -is molt inclined, and giv^ it 
all the Advs^ntages it is capable oK £vcr\'* 
one's natural Qenius {houI<l be carry'd as 
far as it could-, but to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but Labour iu 
'<^in'v a«d v/hat is fo piaifter'd on, will at 
belt fit but untQwardly, and have al-A-ays 
hangingto.it the Ungra^efulncfs of Cou- 
lirain't and Affectation. 

Jfc3atic7i is nor, I confeft^ an .. , . 
tirly Fault of Childhood, or the ^; ''•' * 
Product of untaught Nature. It 
is of Weeds, which grow not in tho wili 
unoiltivaled- W^fte, but in Gardv.^ti-Plots, 
under thepegligont Hand,. or wnlkillul Cure 
of a Gardiner. . ivlanagement and Inttructi • 
on, and foine Senfe of the Nccellity of Bre^d- 
ingj are rcquifite to make any one capable 
^i AffeSntion^ which endeavours to t.orrect 
natural Defedls, and has always the lauda- 
ble Aim of Pleafing, thougli it always mif-. 
fesit^vand the more it la^Qurs to put oii 
Graceiulnefs, tlie farther il is from it. For 
this Reafbii it is the more carefully to be 
vatch'd, becaufe it is the proper fault of 
Education ^ a perverted Educatiow iv\Oie.^'i% 
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bat fuch as ]roung People often fall into, 
either by their own Miftake^ or the ill Gon- 
du£l of thofe about them. 

He that will examine wherein that Grace 
fulnefs lies, which always pleafes, trill find 
itarifesfrom that natuial Coherence, whkl 
appears between the Thing done, and fuel] 
a Temper of Mind, as cannot but be ap- 
prov'd of, as fuitable to the Octaiion. W< 
cannot but be pleasM with an human?, 
friendly, civil Ttmper, where-ever we misti 
with it. A Mind free, and Mailer of il 
felf and all its Adtions, not tow and nar- 
row, not haughty and inlblent, not ble 
mifh'd with any great Defefl:, is what eve 
ry one is taken with. The Anions whici: 
naturally flow from fuch a well-form'd 
Mind, pleaie us al(b, as the genuine Marks 
of it ^ and being as it were natural £ma« 
nations from the Spirit and Difpoiition with- 
in, cannot but be eafy and unconfirain'd 
This feems to me to be that Beauty whidi 
(hines through fome Mens Anions, fets ofl 
all that they do, and takes all they come 
near, when bv a conftant PraSice, they 
have fafliion'a their Carriage, and madfe 
all thofe little Expreflions of Civility and 
Refpedt, which Nature or Cuftnm has efia^ 
blifh'd in Gonvdrfation fo eafy to them- 
felves, that they (eem not artificial or flu* 
dy'd, but naturally to flow from a Swect- 
neis of Mind) and a well-tum*d Difpofi- 
tion. 
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On the other Side, JfiSatiof! is an auk- 
ward and forc'd Imitation of what fhouM 
be genuine and eafy, wanting the Be:4t:- 
ty that accompanies what is natural, be* 
canfe there is always a Dilagreement be- 
tween the outward Adion, and the Mind 
within, one of thefe two Ways 5 i. Ei- 
ther when a Man would outwardly put 
on a Diipofition of Mind, which then he 
really has not, but endeavours, by a forc'd 
Carriage, to make Shew of ^ yet fb, that 
the Conllraint he is under, dilcoi^ers it felf. 
And thus Men afifed Ibnietimes to appear 
fad, merry, or kind, when in Truth they 
are not fo. 

7. The other is, when the^" do not en* 
deavou^ to make Shew of Difpofitions of 
Mind, which they have not, but to erprefs 
thofe they have by a Carriage not uistc^ 
to them : And fiicti in ConverCation are all 
CDofirainM Motions, Aftions, Worcs, or 
Looks, which, though dei^n'd to (liew ei« 
ther their Kefi^dt or Civiliry to the Com- 
pany, or their Satisfaction and Eaflrefs in 
it, are not yet natural nor genuine Marka 
of the one or the other, but rather of ibme 
Defed or Miftdce within. Imitation of o* 
thers, without difcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their Cha- 
raOers, often malces a great Part of thi^. 
Bat J^eSatian nf all Kinds, whence foever 
it proceeds, is always ofienfive, b^xrawfe >K^ 
09twrally bate wbntever is conntexUil, a.ti^ 

D 2 cfivv 
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condemn thofe'who have nothing better to 
recommend themfelves by^ 

Plain and rough Nature left to it felf, 
is much better than an artificial Ungrace- 
fulnefs, and fuch ftudy'd Ways of being ill- 
fafliion'd. The Want of an Accomplifli- 
raent, or fbme Defe^ft in our Behaviour, co- 
ming (hort of the utmoft Gracefulnefs, of- 
ten fcapes Ollervation and Cenfure, But 
Afeffation in any Part of our Carriage, is 
lighting up a Candle to our Defefts, and 
never fiiils to make us be taken Notice of, 
either as wanting Senfe, or wanting Since- 
rity. Th;« Governors ought the more di- 
ligently to look aft^r, becaufe, as I above 
obferv'd, 'tis an acquired Uglinefs, owing 
to miftaken Education, few being guilty 
ef it, but thofe who pretend to Breeding, 
and would not be thought ignorant of what 
is falliionable and becoming in Converfa- 
tion.;..and, if 1 miftake not, it has often 
its Rife from the lazy Admonitions of thofi 
who give Rules, and propofeEiamphs, with- 
out joining Practice with their Inftrufli- 
ons, and making thtir Pupils repeat th< 
AAion in their Sight, that they may cor 
redl what is indecent or conflrainM in it 
''till it be perfeded-int'O an habitual and be- 
cpming Eafinefs. 

■ > ^. 67. Mcnmers, as they call it 

,Mtriners. about which Children are-foof 

ten perplexed, and have fo many 

goodly Exhoitatims nnade them by theii 

vi\fi 
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wife ^laitis and GovernefRs, I think arc 
lathtT to be learnt by Example, than Rules-, 
anrf then Children, if kept out of ill Com- 
pany, will take a Pride to behave them- 
felves prettil)", after the Falluon of others, 
perceiving themfelves tftcem'd and commen- 
ded for it. But it by a little Negligenre iji 
this Part, the Boy Ihould not put off his 
Hat, nor make Legs very gracefully, a 
Dancing-mafter will cure that Defeil, and 
wipe oft all that Plainnefs of Nature, which 
the a-la-mode People call Clownifhnefs : 
And fince nothing appears to me to give 
Children fomuch becoming Confidence and 
Behaviour, and fb to raife them to the Con- 
verfationof thofe above their Age, 
as Dancirg^ I think they (hould. Diindnr 
be taught to dance as foon as they 
are capable of Learning it. For tho' this 
conlift only in outward Graceful nefs of Mo- 
tion, yet, I know not how, it gives Chil- 
dren Manly Thoughts and Carriage, n»ore 
than any Thing. But otherwife 1 would 
not have little Children much tormented 
about Pundlilio's, or Niceties of Breeding, 

Never trouble your felf about thofe Faults 
in them, which you know Age will cure. 
And therefore Want of well-falhion'd Civi- 
lity in the Carriage, whilft Civility is not 
wanting in the Mind, (for there you muft 
take Care to plant it early) fhould be the 
Parents leaft Cnre^ whilll they, at^ ^o\v:«^ 
If his tender Mind be filVdwVxVv ?l^^^^- 

13 5 XSlXIv^^ 
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ration for his Parents and Teachers, «vbich 
coniiits in Love and Efieem, and a Fear to 
ofiend them, and with Refpe3 and good ITtl 
to all People, that Refped will^ of it fell 
teach thofe Ways of expreffing it, which 
he obferves mou acceptable. Be fure to 
keep up in him the Principles of good Na- 
ture and Kindneis, make them as habitu- 
al as you can, by Credit and Commen- 
dation, and the good Things accompany- 
ing that State; And when they have ta- 
ken Root in his Mind, and are fettPd there 
by a continu'd Pradice, fear not, the Or- 
naments of Converfation, and the Outiide 
of fafhionable Manners, will come in their 
due lime, if when they are reihovM out 
of their Maid's Care, they are put into 
the Hands of a well-bred Man to be their 
Governor. 

Whilft they are very joung, any Gir^- 
hfnefs is to be born with m Children, that 
c arries not with it the Marks of Pride or ill 
Nature 5 but thofe, whenever they appear 
in any ASion, are to be correfted immedi- 
ately, by the Ways above-mention'd. What 
I have laid concerning Manners, I would 
not have fo underftood, as if I meant, that 
thofe who have the Judgment to do it, 
fhould ndt gently faftiion the Motion and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very 
young; It would be of great Advantage, 
if they had People about them from their 
icwg && able to go, that Viad t\\Q §kilU 
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ind would take the right Way to do it. 
That urhich I complain of, is, the wrong 
Courie is ufually taken in this Matter. 
Children who were never taught any fuch 
Thing as Behaviour, are often (efpecially 
when Strangers are prefent) chid for lia- 
dng fome Way or othejr fail'd in good Man- 
ners, and have thereupon Reproofs and 
Precepts heap'dupon them, concerning put- 
ting off their Hats, or making of Legs, 
tfc\ though in this, thofe concerned pre- 
tend to corredi the Child, yet in Truth, 
for the mod part, it is but to cover their 
ovm Shame ^ and they lay the Blame on 
the poor little Ones, fometimes palllonate- 
Ij enough, to divert it from themfelves, for 
fear the By-Standers fhould impute to their 
Want of Care and Skill, the Child^s ill Be- 
haviour. 

For, as for the Children themfelves, they 
we never one Jot better'd by fuch cxcafio- 
Bal Ledures. They at other Times fhould 
be Ihewn what to do, and by reiterated A- 
3ions, be fafliionM before-hand into the 
Prafticc of what is fit and becoming, aiKl 
not told and talk'd to do upon the Spot, 
of what they have never been accuftom'd, 
nor know how to do as they fhould. To 
hare and rate theifi thus at every Turn, is 
not to teach them, but to vex and torment 
them to no Purpofe. They fhould be let a- 
lonc, rather than chid for a Fault, which is 
Dove of theirs, nor is in their Power to TOKa\ 
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lioT (peaking to. And it were much better 
their natural rhildifh Kegligence or Plain- 
heft (hould be left to the Care ot riper Years, 
^han that they Ihdiild' frequently have Re- 
bukes niifplac'd upon them, w^hich neither 
do, nor can give them graceful Motions; 
ff thdr Minds are wel^difj^os'd, and prin* 
^'ipl'd with inward Civility, a great Part 
cf the Roughnefs, which fticks to the Out- 
ilde for Want of better Teaching, Time and 
Obfervation will rub off, as they grow up, 
if they are bred in good Company 5 but if 
in ill, all the Rules in the World, all the 
Correftion imaginable, will not be able to 
polifti them. For you muft take this for' a 
c ertafn Truth, that let them have wh^t In-* 
ttrudions you will, and ever lb learn'd L9- 
tiures of Breeding daily inculcated into 
theni, that which will mod influence their 
Carriage, will be the Company they con- 
vtrfe v/ith, and the Fafliion of thefe about 
them. Children (nay,, and Men too) do 
molt by Example. We are all a Sort of 
Chamelions, that ftill takea'Tindure frbm* 
I'hings near us ^ nor is it to be wonder'd at 
in Children, who better underftand what 
they fee, than what they hedr. 

•^. 68; I mentipnM above one 

Gdmpimy, great Midhief that cartie b^rSt-r-* 

vants to Children, wHe* bytheir 

J^latteries they take off the Edge drtd Ftfrfe 

of the Parents Rebukes, and fa.feffen their 

Authority ^ -Apd here, is auQthct ^veat h> 
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convenience which Children receive from 
the iJI Examples which they meet with a- 
iTiongft the meaner Servants. 

They are wholly, if pofllble, to be kept 
from fuch Converfation j for the Contagion 
of thefe ill Precedents, both in Civility and* 
Vertue, horribly infedls Childrenjts often as " 
they come within Reach of it. They fre- 
quently learn from unbred or debauched Ser- 
vants fuch Language, untowardly Tricks* 
and Vices, as otherwife they poflibly would 
be ignorant of all their Lives, 

§. 69. 'Tis a hard Matter wholly to pre- 
vent this Mifchief. You will have very 
good Luck, if you never have a clownim 
or vi(ious Servant, and if from them your 
Cliildrcn never get any Infection : But yet 
as iiiuch muft be done towards it as can be, 
and the Children kept as much as may be 
t in the Compavj of their Parentis and thofe 
to whole Care they are committed. To- 
this Piirpnfe, their being in tlieir Prefence 
fhould be made eafy to them \ they (hould 
beallow'd the Liberties and Freedom fuita- 
ble to their Ages, and not be held under un- 
neceflary Reftraints, when in their Parent's 
or Governor's Sight. If it be a Prifon to ^ 

D 5 them,- 

t Hownnicl tie Romans thought the Educntlon of 
their Ch'iUren a BuHjk/s th.it properly belonged to the 
VAttnti thewf elves, fee m Suetonius Jrtjiijl. ^^^-^A- 
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them, Yi8 no Wonder they (hould not-like 
it. Thejr mull not be hinder 'd from being 
Children, or from playing, or doing as 
Children, but from doing ill •, all other Li- 
berty is to be allowed them. Next, to make 
them in Love with the Company of their Pa- 
rents^ they fliould receive all their good 
Things there, and from their Hands. The 
Servants fhould be hindered from making 
court to them, by giving them ftrong Drink, 
Wine, Fruit, Play-Things, and other fuch 
Matters, which may make them in Love 
with their Converfation. 

§• 70. Having nam'd Compofiyj 

Company. \ am almoft ready to throw a- 

way my Pen, and trouble you no 

farther on this Subjefl: : For fince that does 

more than all Precepts, Rules, and Inllru- 

dions, methinks 'tis almoft wholly in vain 

to make a long Difcourfe of other Things, 

and to talk of that almoft to no Purpofe. 

For you will be ready to fay. What fliall 

I do with my Son ? If I keep him always 

at Home, he will be in Danger to be my 

young Mafter-, and if I fend him Abroad, 

how is it poffible to keep him from the 

Contagion of Rudenefs and Vice, which is 

fo every where in Faftiion ? In my Houfe 

he will perhaps be more innocent, but more 

ignorant too of the World j wanting there 

Change of Company, and being us d con- 

fiantly to the fame Faces, ne willy when 
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comes Abroad, be a (heepifli or conceit^ 
Creature. 

[ confefs, both Sides hare their Inconve- 
ncies. Being Abroad, 'tis true, will make 
1 bolder, and better able to buftle and 
ft ainongfl Boys of his own Age i and the 
lulation of School-fdlows, often puts Life 
] Induftry into yoong Lads. But 'till 
a can find a School^ wherein it is poili- 
for the Matter to look after the Man* 
;5 of his Scholars, and can fliew as g|reac 
eds of his Care of forming their Minds 
V^ertoe, and their Carriage to good Breed- 
;, as of formii^ their Tongqes to the 
med Languages, you muft confefi, that 
u have a nrange Value for Words, when 
ferring the Languages of the ancient 
^eh and Romam^ to that which made 'cm 
h brave Men, yon think it worth while 
hazard your Son's Innocence and Yer- 
, for a little Oreek anA Latin. For, as 
that Boldnefs and Spirit which Lfids 
amon|fi their Play-fellows at School, 
las ordinarily fuch a Mixture of Rude- 
8 and ill-turn'd Omfidence, that tho(e 
[? becoming and diiringteious Ways of 
fting in the World mutt be unlearnt, and 
the Tin£ture wafii'd out again, to make 
ty for better Principles, and fuch Man^ 
s, as make a truly worthy Man. He 
Lt confiders how diametrically oppofite 
\ Skill of living well, and mana^ti^ ^ 
fao Okould do, iut Affait^ia t\vt^' oM^ 

D 6 *« 
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.,; j will take Care to prefcTve his . 

''J^^rl /.iWence and Modelty at Home, 

*-'''. ,y^j^ nearer or* Kin, and more in the 

.^!,p'^/f/iole Qualities which make an ufe- 

/i/Afl^ able Man. Nor does any one find, 

^/;; [nuchas fnfpeft, that that Retirement 

jj)d Bafhiulnefs, which their Daughters are 

jvj-oDpht up in, makes them lefs knowing 

or lew able Women.. > Converfation, when 

rhey come into the World, foon gives them 

a becoming AfTuranc^ ^ and whatfoever, 

beyxind that, there is of roag!> and boifte- 

rows, may i\\ Men be very well ipar'd too-, 

for Courage and Steadinds, as I take it, lie 

not in Roughneftand ill Breeding. 

VtTtue IS harder to be got, than a Knovi^ 
Icclge of the World ^ and it Joft in a young 
Man, is Itldom recovered. Shrtpilhnefs and 
Ignorance ot the World, the Faults impu- 
ted to a private Education, are neither the 
neorflary Confequenres of being bred at 
Home:; nor if they- were, are they incura- 
ble Eviljj. Vice is the more (tubborn, a$ 
weii as the moreidangerouEEvilcf thetwo ^ 
und thcicfor-e^ in tlie ikft Place, to be fen- 
red agai nO". It that fheepifli vSoftnefs which 
often em rvMtcstiiofe who arc bred like Fond*- 
jjngs ut Home, be carelnliy to be avoided^ 
x> is prinripiiiiy lb far Yeiluf.^ Sake^ toe 
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fear leaft fuch a yielding Teinper ihcoild be 
too fuTceptibU of vicious In>[>reilions, and 
eipofe the Novice too ealily to be cbrrup- 
ted. A young Man, before he leaves the 
Shelter of his Father's Houfe and the Guard 
of a Tutor; fhoujd be fortify-d with Re- 
fblution, and' 4]iade acqUHinted with Men, 
to fecure his Vertues^ left lie Ihould be led 
intofom^ TuiHotis Conrfe, or fatal Preci- 
pice, before he is'fufEdei>tlyactjuainted with 
the Dangers of Converfation, and hasStea- 
dinels enough not to yield to every Teiniv 
t at ion. Were it not for this, a young Man's 
Balhfulnefs, and Ignorance in the World, 
would not fo'inuch need an early Carei 
Converfation would cure it in a great Mear 
lure^ or if that will not do it early enough, 
it is only a flronger Reafon for a-good I u- 
tor at Home. For if. Pains be to b« taken 
to give him a Manly Air and Allnrance 
betimes, it is chiefly as a Fence to his Ver«- 
tue, when he goes into the World underbid 
own Condu^K 

It is prepofterous therefore to facrifice his 
Innoremy to the attaining of Confidence^ 
and fome little Skill of buttling for hi«ifelt 
among others, by his Converfation with ill- 
bred and vicious Boys, when the chief Ufe 
of thatSturdinefs, and ftanding upon his 
own Legs, is only for the Prefervation of 
his VertiTe. For if Confidence or Cunning 
come onc« to mix with Vice^ and (upijort 
his MifcartiageSy. he is only the Caitx \fi!».\ 
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and 70U inuft undo ag^in^ and ftrip him 
of that he has got trom his Companions^ or 
give him up to Ruin. Boys will unavoid- 
ably be taught AfTurance by Converfation 
with Men, when they are brought into it a 
and that is Time enough. Modefty and 
Submiifion, 'till then, better fits them feu 
Infirudion ^ and therefore there needs not 
any great Care to ftock them with Confi- 
dence before*hand. That which requires 
mofl Time^ Pains, and Afiiduity, is, to 
work into them the Principles and PradHce 
of Yertue and good Breeding. This is the 
Seafoning they (hould be prepared with, fo 
as not eafy to begot out again. This they 
had need to be well provided with ^ for Con- 
verfation, when they come into the World, 
will add to their Knowledge and AfTurance, 
but be too apt to take from their Yertue \ 
which therefore they ought to be plentiful- 
ly ftor'd with, and have that Tindturefiink 
deep into them-. 

How they (hould be fitted for Converfa- 
tion, and enter 'd into the World, when they 
are ripe for it, we fhall conlider in another 
Place. But how any one's being put into 
a mii'd Herd of unruly' Boys^ and there 
learning to wrangle at Trap, or rook at 
Span-farthing, fits him for civil Convert 
tion or Bufinefs, I do not fee. And what 
Qualities are ordinarily to be got from fiich 
a f roop of Play-fellows as Scliools ufual- 
Jjr aJlcmbk together iioni Yaxwix^ oi! ^11 
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Kinds, that a Father (hould fo much co- 
vet, is bard to divine, I am (lire, he who 
is able to be at the Charge of a TTutor at 
Home, may there give his Son a more gen* 
teel Carriage, more Manljr Thoughts, and 
a Senfe of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning in- 
to the Bargain, and ripen him up iboner 
into a Man, than any at School can do. 
Not that I blame the School-mafter in this, 
or think it to be laid to his Charge. The 
Difference is great between two or three Pu- 
pils in the fame Houfe, and three or four 
Score Boys lodged up and down: For let 
the Matter's Indufiry and Skill be never b 
great, it is impoifible he fhould have fifty 
or an hundred Scholars under his Eye, a- 
Dj longer than they are in the School to- 

S^her : Nor can it be ezptAed, tluit he 
lould inftrud them fuccefsfully in any 
Thing but their Books, the forming cf their 
Minds and Manners requiring a co^ant 
Attenticm, and particular Application to 
every iingle Boy, which is impofiible in a 
numerous Flock, and would be wholly in 
vain, (copld he have Time to fiudy and 
corred everj one s particular Defeds, and 
wrong Inclinations) when the Lad was to 
be lett to himfelf, or the prevailing lufedti- 
on of his Fellows^ the greateft Part oi the 
four and twenty Hours. 

But Fathers obferving, that Fortune is 
aftea moU facce&taWj couicted by V^\^ ^"^^ 
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buftling M«n, are glad to fee their Sons- 
pctft and fortvard tetimes-, take it for an 
happy Omen* that^fHiey will be thriving 
Men, and look on the Tricks thej play t- eir 
School-fellows, or learn from rhem, as a 
Proficiency in the Art of Livings and ma-^ 
king their Way through the World. But 
I niutl jtake the Liberty to fay, that he 
that, lavs the Foundation of his Son s For- 
tune inVertue and good Breedmg, takes 
the only fure and warrantable Way. And 
'tis not the Waggeries or Cheats pradis'd 
a^mongft School-boys-, 'tis not their Rough* 
neftonetf> another, n:")r the well-Uid Plots 
of robbing ah Oahardtogctheiv that make 
an able Man 5 biU the Priiicipk'S of Ju ft ice, 
Generofity, and So! riety, join d witli Ob- 
fervation and Induftry, Qualities whithf 
3*idge School -bor\'^sdo^iot learn muJi of one* 
another. And ifajoivngGenrleinan, bred 
at Hc4ne, be not taupHr tfiore of f h'-m than 
te could learn at School -his Fatlier hiis 
made a very ill Choice ot a Tutor 'lake 
a Boy from tJTc Top of a Grammar-SVIiool, 
and one of the fame A9;\ bred ss he fhould 
be, in his Father ^ Family; and b ing them 
into gW)d Ooitfpany to^etlieti^ and then fee 
which of die two will have the more Man- 
ly Carriage, and addrefs-hirnfelf with the 
more becoming Affiir^^nre to Strangers. 
Here limagine tb.c School-boy "s Confidence 
will either fair or difcredit him 5' and if 

*r^^^ jfiiclj asihs him oflVy ior\\\% C^^:e\- 
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fation of Bo3''s, lie vrere better be uithoiit 
it. 

Vice, if wem?.)'' belicvo the gcncr;il Com- 
phint, ripens fo t.ift no\v-a-(la)'s, niul miis 
up to Seed fo eaily in young P.ople, il;:it 
it is impcjlible to keep a Lad from thi! fpread- 
ing Contagion, if you will venture l^ini A- 
broad in the Herd, and triilt to Chance or. 
his own Inclination for the C^hoice of his 
Company at School. By wliat Fate Vice 
has fo thriven amongft us ihefe Years paft, 
and by what Hands it has been nurs'd up 
into fo uncontroul'd a Dominion, I fliall 
leave to others to enquire. I wiih, that 
thofe who. complain of the great Decay of 
Chriftian Piety and Virtue every where, 
and of Learning and acquir'fl Improvements 
in the G$?ntry of this Generation, wcnld 
confider l]ow to rctriive them in the next. 
This I am fnre, that if the Foundation of 
it be not laid in the Education and Prin- 
cipling of the Youtli, all other Endeavours 
will be in vain. And if the Innocence, So- 
briety, and Indiiftf)'* of thofe who are co- 
ming up, be not taken Care of and pre- 
ferv'd, 'twill be' ridiculous to expcd, that 
thofe who are to fucceed next on the Stagt*, 
Ihould abound in that Vert lie, Ability, and 
Learning, y/hirh h^s -hithtrto made hrg^ 
bnd coniidcrable ifa tlS'e'Ayojld. I was go- 
ing to add Courajge too, thcnigh'it has b^ni 
look-d on as the mturallhhtrifance of /iw/i: 
J/Ji'iMih What has beeii laWA ol fovv^xa 
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late Adions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Anceftors, gives me . Occafion to fay, 
that Debaucheij finks the Courage of Men \ 
and when Diilolutenefs has eaten out the 
Senfe of true Honour, Bravery feldom ftay s 
long after it. And I think it impofTible 
to nnd an Inftance of any Nation, howe- 
ver renown'd for their Valour, who ever 
kept their Credit in Arms, or made them- 
felves redoubtable amongft their Neighbours, 
after Corruption had once broke tnrougli, 
and dilTolv'd the Reftraint of Difcipline,* 
and Vice was grown to fuch an Head, that it 
durfl: (hew it felf bare-facM, without being 
out of Countenance. 

'Tis Vertue then, direfl: Ver- 
Verive. tue^ which is the hard and valu- 
able Part to be aim'd at in Edu- 
cation, and not a forward Pertnefs, or any 
little Arts of Shifting. All other Confide- 
rations and Accomplifhments fhould give 
Way, and be poftpon'd to this. This is the 
folid and fubfiantial Good, which Tutora 
ihould not. only read Lei^res, and talk of, 
but the Labour and Art of Education fhould 
furnifh the Mind with, and fallen there, 
and never ceafe 'till the young Man had a 
true Relifh of it, and plac'd his Strength, 
bis Gloxy, and his Pleafure in it. 

The more this advances, the 

Comfan;. eafier Way will be made for all o^ 

ther Accomplifliments, in their 

Tarm. For he that is brQugjbt to fubmit 
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to Vertue, will not be refraffairy, or refty, 
in anj Thing that becomes him \ and there- 
fore I cannot but prefer Breeding of a young 
Gentleman at Home in his Fatner s Sight, 
under a good Governor, as much the beft 
and (afeu Way to this great and main End 
of Education, when it can be had, and is 
ordered as it fhould be. Gentlemens Hou- 
(es are feldom without Variety of Compa- 
ny ; They (hould ufe their Sons to all the 
ftrange Faces that come there^ and engage 
them in Converfation with Men of Parti 
and Breeding, as foon as they are capable 
of it. And why thofe wlio live in the 
CountiT fhould not ts&e them with them, 
when they make Yifits of Civility to their 
Neighbours, I know not. This I am fure, 
a Father that breeds his Son at Home, has 
the Opportunity to have him more in his 
own Company, and there give him what 
Encouragement he thinks fit ^ and can keep 
him better from the Taint of Servants, and 
the meaner Sort of People, than is polfible 
to be done Abroad. But what (hall be re- 
folv'd in the Cafe, muft in great Meafure 
be left to the Parents, to be dttermin'd by 
their Circumftances and Conveniencies \ on- 
ly I thifik it the worft Sort of good Huf" 
bandry, for a Father not to ftrain himfelf 
a little for his Son's Breeding ^ which, let 
his Condition be what it will, is the beft 
Portion he can leave him. But if, after 
all, it ibajj he thought by foiu^ \\v^^ ^^"f 
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Breeding at Home "has too little Compa- 
ny, and that at ordmary Schools, not futh 
as it Ihould be for a young Gentleman, I 
think there might be Ways found out to a- 
void the Inconveniencics on the one Side and 
the other. 

^.71. Having under Confideration how 
great the Influence of Company is, and how 
prone we are all, efpecially Children, to I- 
mitation, I mult here take the I-iberty to 
mind Parents of this one Thing, vix. That 
J16 that will have his Son have a Refpeft for 
him, and his Orders, muft himfelf have a 
great Reverence for his Son, Maxr 
-Example, ma debetur Pueris reverema. You 
muft do nothing before him,wliich 
you would not have liiiii imitate. If any 
Thing fcape you, which you would Iiavc 
pafs to Fault in him, he will be fure for a- 
shelter himfelf under your Example, and 
flielter himfelf fo as that it will not be 
^afy to come at him, to correft it in him 
the right Way. If you punifh him for 
what he fees you praftife your felf, he will 
not think that Severity to proceed from 
Kindnefs in you, careful to amend a Fault 
in him ^ but will be apt to interpret it, the^ 
Peevifhnefs and arbitrary Imperioufnefs of 
a Father, who, without any Ground for it, 
would deny his Son the Liberty and Plea- 
fures he takes hin^felf. Or if you afTume 
to your felf the Liberty you have taken, 
as M Pfivjkdge belonging to tv^tx X^i?L\^^ 
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to which a Child muft not afpire, you do 
but add nevv Force to your Example, and 
recommend the Adlion thie more powerful- 
ly to tiim. For you muft always remem- 
ber, that Children afFedt to be Men earli- 
er than is thought •, and they lore Breeches;, 
not for their Cut or Eafe, but becaufe the 
having them is a Mark or a Step towards 
Man-hood. What I fay of the Father's 
Carriage before his Children, muft extend 
it felf to all thofe who have any Authori- 
ty over them, or for whom he would have 
them have any Refpedl, 

6. 712. But to return to the 
Bufinefs of Rewards and Pmijl)- J^^^j^ 
mevts. All the Actions of Child- 
ilhnefs and unfaftiionable. Carriage , and 
whatever Time and Age will of it felf be 
fure to reform, being (as I have fa id) ex- 
empt from the Difcipline of the Rod^^there 
will not be fo much need of beating'^Cnil- 
dren, as is generally iHfide Ufe of. To 
which; if we add learning to read, write, 
dance,' foreign Language, oc. asunder the 
fame Priviledge, tliefe will be bin very rare- 
ly any Occafion for Blows or Force in an 
ingenious Education. The.r.ig^ht Way to 
teach them 'thofe. Things^ 45, to give them 
a Liking arid Inclrtotion to what you pro- 
pofe to them to be learn'd, and that will 
engagetheir Induftry and Application, This 
I tnink no hard Matter to do, if Children 
be handled as they fliould be^ au^ ^J^^ ^^- 
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wards and Panifhments above-mentioned be 
carefully apply 'd, and vrith them thefe few 
Rules obierv'd in the Method of inltrudting 
thtm. 

^. 73. I. None of the Thingp 
Tn^. they are to learn, fliould ever be 

made a Burden to them, or im* 
^pos'd on them as a Tafi. Whatever is fo 
proposed, prefently becomes irkfbme^ the 
Mind takes an Averfion to it, though be- 
fore it were a Thing of IXlight or Indif- 
ferency. Let a Child be but ordered to 
whip his Top at a certain Time every Daj, 
whether he has or has not a Mind to it ( 
\tt this be but required of him as a Duty, 
wherein he muft fpend fb many Hours Morn- 
ing and Afternoon, and fee whether he 
will not foon be weary of any Play at this 
Rate. Is it not fo with grown Men ? What 
they do chearfuUy of themfehres, do they 
not prefently grow lick of, and can no 
more endure.^ as foon as they find it is ez- 
peded of them as a Duty ? Children have 
as much a Mind to Ihew, that they are 
free, that their own good AdHons come 
from themfelves , that they are abfolute 
and independent, as any of the proudeft 
of you grown Men, thiiJc of them as you 
pleafe. 

DirtoCiti ^* 74' 2. As a Confeqaence of 

^^^/^ ' this, they (hould feldom be put 

about doing even tho^ Thingt 

jToa Imre got an Incunatiou in them to^ 

' ' \s<ax 
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but when they have a Mind and Difoofi^ 
ti<m to it. He that loves Reading, Wri- 
ting, Mufick, &fc. finds yet in himfelf cer- 
tain Seafons wherein thole Things have 
no Relifli to him ; and if at that Time 
he forces himfelf to it, he only [jothers and 
wearies himfelf to iio Purpofe. So it is 
with Children. This Change of Temper 
(hould be carefully obierv'd in them, and 
the favourable Seafons of Jnthude and In- 
clination be heedfuUy laid 1 .u\ of; And if 
they are not often enough f ; Mrd of them- 
felves, a good Difpofition In 'I'.l be tulk'd 
into them, before they bo ; . upon any 
Thing. This I think no h:ird Matter tor 
a diforeet Tutor to do, who has ftudy'd 
his Pupil's Temper, and will be at little 
Pains to fill his Head with fuitable Ideas, 
fuch as may make him in Love with the 
prefent Bunnefs. By this Means a great 
deal of Time and Tiriiig would be fav'd ^ 
for a Child will learn three times as much 
when he is r;f Tune^ as he will with double 
the Time 9nd Pains, when he goes awk- 
wardly^ or is dragg'd unwillingly to it. 
If this were minded as it Ihould, Chil I: en 
might be permitted to weary themJcives 
with Play, and yet have Time enoiijjh to 
learn what is fbited to the Capacity o\ each 
Age. Bat no (uch Thing is conll /cit. jn 
the ordinary Way of Education, nor can 
it well be. Thirt rough Difcipline of the 
Rod is huilt upoa other Psincbles^ Yia^ iv^ 
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Attradion in it, regards not what Hu- 
moyr Children are in, nor looks after fa- 
vourable Seafons of Inclination. And in^ 
deed it would be ridiculous, when Coinpul- 
ilon and Blows have rais'd an Averfion in 
the Child to his Talk, to expeft he Ihould 
freely of his own Accord leave his Play, 
land with Pleafure court the Occafions of 
Learning \ whereas, were Matters order'd 
right, learning any Thing they fhould be 
-taught, might be made as much a Recre- 
ation to their Play, as their Play is to 
tlieir Learning: 'Ihe Pains are equal on 
both Sides. Nor is it that which troubles 
them •, for they love to be. bufv, and the 
Change and Variety is that which natural- 

w 

]y delights them. .The, only Odds is in 
that which we call Play ^ tliey act at Li- 
btTty, and employ, their Pains (whereof 
you may obferve thcm.nevey fparing) free- 
ly J but what they are to learn, is .forc;'d* 
upon them \ ther are calPd, compelled, 
and driven to it. This is that, that/it.'firft. 
Entrance balks and cools , them j they want, 
their Liberty : Got them but tp ask their 
Tutor to teach them, as they dooftcn their 
Play-fellows, inftcad. of his railing upou 
them to learn i and they being fati^fy'd,^ 
that they act *|^s freely in; tfl^^ ,as thgy do* 
in other Things/, they will ^go.bi^. with. as. 
much Pleadire iri.it,. an3 it will not dif- 
fer from their otftcr Sports and Play.: "By 
thc'fe Ways carefully purjii'd^ a Child may 
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be brought to dejfire to be taught any Thing 
70U have a Mind h« ihould learn. The 
nardeft Part, I confels, is with the firft or 
eldjsft^ but when once he is fet right, it 
is «afy by him to lead the reft whither oae 
will. 

^. 75, Though it be paft doubt, that 
the nttefi Time for Children to learn any 
Thing, is, when their Minds are /» 7W, 
mirpeU-difpoid to it \ when neither Flag- 
ging of Spirit, nor lutentnefs of Thought 
iipnn Tomething elfe, makes them awkward 
and averfe \ yet two Things are to be ta- 
ken Care of, l. That thefe Seafons either 
not being warily obferv'd, and laid hold 
on, as often as they return 5 or elfe, not 
returning as often as they IhouM, the Im- 
provement of the Child be not thereby neg- 
leS:ed, and fo he be let grow into an ha* 
bitual Idlenefs, and confiim'd in this In** 
difpoiitiotl. 2. That though other Things 
are ill learnM, when the Mind is either 
indifpos'd, or otherwife taken up, yet it is 
of great Moment, and worth our Endea-- 
vours, to teach the Mind to get the Ma- 
ttery over it A If, and to be able, upon 
Choice^ to take it felf off from the hot Pur- 
fiiit of one Thing, and fet it felf upon a- 
nother with Facility and Delight, or at a- 
ny Time to fhake off its Sluggifhnefs, and 
vigoroafly employ it felf about what Rea- 
fon, or the Aidvice of another fhall direS:. 
This is to be done in Children^ \>7 trj- 

E VW2, 
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ing them foinetimes, when they are by La* 
ziiiefs unbent, or by Avocation bent ano- 
ther Way, and cndeavouring"to make them 
buckle to theTWn^ proposU 'If by this 
Means the Mind can get an- habitual no- 
nunion over it felf, lay by Ideas or Bufi- 
neft, as Occafion requires, and betake it 
felf to new and lefs acceptable Employ- 
ments,without Reludlancy or Difct:!mpofiire, 
it will be an Advant«Tre of more Confe- 
quence than Latin or Logi^ k, or moft of 
thofe Things Children are ufually required 
to learn. 

6. 76. Children being more 
^om$uifi^ aaive and bufy in that Age, than 
in any other Part of their Life, 
and being indilKrei^t to any Thing they 
can do, fo they may be but c'oihg, Dan- 
cing and Scotch-hoppers would be the fan e 
Thing fo them, were the Encouragements 
and Difcouragements equal. ^ But to Things 
we would have them learn, tbe great and 
only Bilcotiragement I can obferve, is, that 
they are call'd to it, 'tis niaie their Bvjivefs^ 
they are teazd and chid about it, and do 
it with Trembling and Apprehenfion 5 or, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it^ 'till they are quite tir'd : 
All which intrenches too much on tbat na- 
tural Freedom they extreamly afFcdt. And 
it is that Liberty alone which gives the 
true Relifli and Delight to their ordinary 
Play-Games. Turn the Tables, and you 
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will find, they will foon change their Ap- 
plication 5 efpecially if they fee the Exam- 
ples of others, whom they efteem and think 
above themfelves. And if the Things which 
they obferve others to do, be ordered £0^ 
that they infinuate themfelves into them, 
as the Priviledge of an Age or Condition 
above theirs, then Ambition, and the De- 
fire ftill to get forward and higher, and to 
be like thole above them, will let them 
on work, and make them go on with Vi- 
gor and Pleafure •, Pleafure in what they 
have begun by their own Defire-, in which 
Way the Enjoyment of their dearly belo- 
ved Freeaom will be no fmall Encourage- 
ment to them. To all which, if there be 
added the Satisfaftion of Credit and Re- 
putation, I am apt to think there will need 
no other Spur to excite their Application . 
and Afliduity, as much as is neceflary. I 
confefs, there needs Patience and Skill, Gen- 
tlenefs and Attention, and a prudent Con- 
dud: to attain this at firft. But why hav^ 
you a Tutor, if there needed no Pains ?' 
But when this is once eltablifli'di ail the 
reft will follow, more eafily than in any 
more fevereand imperious Did ipline. And 
I think it no hard Matter to gain this 
Point •, I am fure it' will not be, where 
djildreri" have no ill Examples f^t before 
them. The great Danger therefore I ap- 
prehend, is only from Servants, and other 
ill-order'd Children, or fuch otlvei Vvcvom^ 

C 2 ^^ 
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or foolilh People, who fpoil Children both 
hj the ill Pattern they ftt before them ia 
their own ill Manners, and by giving them 
together, the two Things they fhould ne- 
irer have at once-, I mean vicious Pleafores 
and Commendation 

§• 77. As Children (hould ve- 

Chidin^. ty feldom be correded by Blows, 

fo I think frequent, and efpeci- 

ally pafHonate Chiding of almoft as ill Con- 

fequence. It ieflens the Authority of the 

Parents, and the Refpedl of the Child 5 for 

I bid you (till remember, they dillinguilh 

early betwixt Paillon and Reafbn ; And 

as they cannot but have a Rtv*rence for 

what comes from the latter, fo they quick- 

ly grow into a Contempt of the former ^ 

or if it caufes a pnfent Terror, yet it 

fbon wears off, and natural Inclination 

will eafily learn to flight fuch Scare-crows 

which make a Noife, but are not anima- 

ted by Reafon. Children being to be re- 

ftrain'd by the Parents only in vicious 

( which, in their tender Years, are only a 

tew ) Things, a Look or Nod only ought 

to corredl them, when they do amifs^ or, 

if Words are fometimes to be us'd, they 

ought to be grave, kind, and fobcr, repre- 

fenting the 111 or Unbecomingnefs of the 

Faults^ rather than a hafly Hating of the 

Child for it ; which makes him not fuffi- 

ciently diftinguiih, whether your Diflike 

be not more direded to him, than his 

¥wilt. 
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Faiilt. Palfionate Chiding ufjally carries 
TOUgh and ill Language with it, which 
hds this firther ill Eflfed, that it teaches 
and jullifies it in Children : And the Kamcs 
that their Parents or Praeceptors give them, 
they will not be alham'd or backward to 
bd^ow on others, having fo good Authori- 
ty for the Ufe of them. 

6. 78, I forefec here it will he 
objected to me, What then, will Ohfiimcj^ 
you have Children never beaten 
nor chid for any Fault ? This will be to 
kt loofe the Reins to all Kind of Difor- 
der. Not fo much, as is imagined, if z 
right Ctfisfe has been taken in the &tt 
S^fbning of their A^nds, and implanting 
that Awe of their Parents above-mentio- 
ned. For Beating, by conftant Obfervati- 
on, is found to do little Good, where the 
Smart of it is all the Puniiliment is fear'd 
or felt in it 5 for the Influence of that quick- 
ly wears out, with the Memory of it : 
But yet there is one, and but one Fault, 
for which, I think. Children fliould be 
beit^n i and that is, Objlivacy or Rebellu 
oni And in this too, I would have it or- 
dered fo, if it can be, that tl e Shame of 
the Whipping, and not the Fain, fhould 
be the greateft Part of the Punifhment. 
Shame of doing amift, and defervingCha- 
ftifement, is the only true Reftraint be- 
longing to Vertue, The Smart of th^ Rod^ 
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if Shame accompanies it not, foon ceafes, 
and is forgotten, and will quickly, by Ufe, 
lofe its Terror, I have known the Chil- 
dren of a Perfon of Quality kept in Awe, 
by the Fear of having their Shoes puU'd 
oH^ as much as others by Apprehenlions 
of a Rod hanging over them. Some fuch 
Punifhment I think better than Beating \ 
for, 'tis Shame of the Fault, and the Dif 
grace that attends it, that they fhould iland 
in Fear of, rather than Pain, if you would 
have them have a Temper truly ingenious. 
But Stubbormiefs^ and an obfiinata Difobeii" 
ence, muft be mattered with Force and Blows ^ 
for this there is no other Remedy. What* 
ever particular Adlion you bid him do, or 
forbear, you muft be fure to fee your fdf 
obey'd ^ no Quarter in this Cafe, no Reli- 
ftance. For when once it comes to be a 
Tryal of Skill, a Conteft for Maftery be- 
twixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refufes, you muft l>e fure to carry it, 
whatever Blows it cofts, if a Nod or Words 
will not prevail 5 unlefs, for ever after, 
you intend to live in Obedience to your 
Son. A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on fuch an Oaafi^n, 
fofc'd to whip her little Daughter ,at her firft 
coming Home from Nurfe, eight Times 
fucceflivelv the fame Morning, before (lie 
could mafter her Stubbornnefs^ and obtain a 
Compliance in a very eafy and indifferent 
Matter. If Ihe bad Mt off ^ootot ^ " ?Ltvd 
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ftopp'd at the feventh Whipping, file had 
fpoii'd .the Child for ever, and, by her unr 
prevailing Blows, only confirmed her &- 
fraOaritteJs^ very hardly afterwards to be 
cur'd ; But wifx^ly perfifting, 'till fhe had 
bent her Mind, and fiippl'd her Will, the 
only End of Corredion and Chaftifement^ 
Ihe eftabliih'd her Authority throughly ia 
the very firft Occafions, and had ever af* 
ier a^ very ready Q)inpliance and Obedi- 
ence in all Things from her Daughter ^ for 
as this was the firft Time, fo I think it 
was the laft too ihe ever ftruck hen 

the Pain of the Rod, the firji Occafion 
that requires it, continuM and increasd, 
jvithout leaving c^ 'till it has throughly 
prevailed, ihould firft bend the Mind^ and 
fettle the Parents Authority ^ and then Gra- 
vity, mii'd with Kindnels, flioQld for e- 
ver after keep it. 

This, if well reflefted on, would make 
People more wary in the Ufe of the Rod 
and the Cudgel, and keep them from being 
fo apt to think Beating the fafe and uni- 
verfal Remedy to be apply'd at Random, 
on all Occafions. This is certain, howe- 
ver, if it does no Good, it does great Harm^ 
if; it reaches not the Mind, and makes not 
the Will fupple, it hardens the Otfender ; 
and whatever Pain he has fuffer'd for it, 
it does but indear him to his beloved Stubr 
bgrnnefs^ which has got him this Time the 

E 4 \ vaQX^- ^ 
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Vidorf , and prepares him to Conteft, and 
hope for it fer the future. Thus I doubt 
not, but by ill-order'd Correftion, man; 
have been taught to be obflUtcAe and >#» 
fraScarj, wlio otherwife would have beenver 
xy pliant and ti;adlable. For if you pu- 
nilh a Chikl (e, as if k were only ta sc^ 
t'enge the pall Fault, which has raised your 
Chole.r^ what Operation can this have up^ 
on his Mind, which is the Part to be a* 
mended ? If there were ho fivrij Hnmowi^j, 
or Wilfuhefs mii'd with his Fault, there 
was nothing in it that required the Seve- 
rity of Blows. A kind or grave Admbr^i- 
tion, is enough to remedy the Slips of 
Frailtf, Forgetfulneft, or Inadvertency, and 
is as much as they will ftand in need ofi 
But if tli^re were a Perverfenefs in the Will-, 
if it were a defign'd, refolv'd Di (obedience^ 
the Punifliment is not to be meafur'd by 
the Greatnefs or Sniallneft of the Mattey 
wherein it appeared, but by the Oppolition 
It carries, and Itands in, to that Refpedl 
and Submiirion^due to the Father ^s Or- 
ders-, which muft always be rigoroufly cr- 
afted, and the Blows by Paufes laid on, 
*till they reach the Mind, and you perceive 
the Signs of a true Sorrow, Shame, and- 
Purpofe of Obedience. 

This, Iconfefs, requires fbmething more 
than fetting Children a Taflc, and whip- 
ping them without any more ado, if it be 
jppt done, and done to our Farvcy* This 
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requires Care, Attention, Obfervation, and 
a nice Study of Childrens Tempers, and 
weighing their Faults Mreli, before ure coine 
U^ this Sort of Punifliment. But is not: 
that better, than always to have the Rod 
in Hand, as the only Inftrument of Go^ 
vernment ? And hj frequent Vie of it on- 
all Occalions, mi (apply and render ineffi-r 
cacious this laft and ufeful Remedy, where 
there is Need of it. For what elfe can 
be expe£t<.d,. when it is promifcuoufly us'd 
npon every little Slip ? W^hen a Miftake 
ill Concordance^ or a wrong Pofitian in Verie, 
Ihall have the Severity ot the Lath, in a. 
vrell-temper'd and induftrious Lad, as fure- 
]y as a wilful Crime in an obltinate and^ 
perverfe Offender v how can fuch a Way 
of G>rre^ion be ezpeded to do Good on the 
Mind, and fet that right? Which is the 
only Thing to be lookM after ; and when< 
fet right, brings all the reft that you can> 
delire along with it. 

§. 79. Where a wrovg Kent of the WiW 
want« not Amendment, there can be na> 
need of Blows. All other Faults, where, 
the Mind is rightly difpos'd, »nd refufess 
not the Government and Authority of the^ 
Father 6r Tutor, are but Miftakes$ and 
may often be over-look'd^ or when they 
are taken Notice of, need no other but the 
gentle Remedies of Advice, Diredlion, and 
Rjcyroaf, 'till the repeated and wilful Neg- 

E 5. ^sSl 
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leSt of thofe, Ihews the Fault to be in the 
Mind, and that a manifeft Perverfenefs of 
the Will lies at the Root of their Difobe- 
dience. But whenever Objlinacy^ which is 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be 
wink'd at, or neglcfted, but muft, in the 
firftlnftance, be fubdu'dandmafter'd, on- 
ly Care muft be had, that we miltake not ) 
and we muft be fure it is Obftinacy, and 
nothing elfe. 

^. 80. But fince the Occafions of Punifti- 
ment, efpecially Beating, are as much to 
be avoided as may be, I think it ihould 
not be often brought to this Point. If the 
Awe I fpoke of be once got, a Look will 
be fufficient in moft Cafes. Nor indeed 
Ihould the fame Carriage, Serioufnefs, or 
Application, be eipefled from young Chil-» 
dren, as from thofe of riper Growth. Thev 
muft be {permitted, as I. faid, the foolim 
and childifh Adions fuitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them. Inadver* 
temy, Carelefnefs, and Gayety, istheCha- 
rafter of that Age. I think the Severity 
1 fpoke of, is not to extend it felf to fucn 
unfeafonable Reftraints. Nor is that ha- 
ftily to be interpreted Obftinacy or Wil- 
fulnefs, which is the natural Produdk of 
their Age or Temper. In fuch Mifcarri- 
ages they are to be alTifted, and help'd to- 
wards an Amendment, as weak People un* 
der a natural Infirmity^ which, though 
tbeyare warn'd of, yet tv«y Kd^isfe muft 



not be counted a perfe^ ]!{egle£l, and they 
prefentljr treated as obftinate. Faults q^ 
Frailty, as they ftiould never be negleded, 
or let pa{s without minding^ fo, utuersthe 
Will mix with theiHi they {hould never be 
exaggerated, or very fharply rq:)rov'd j but 
with a gentle .Hand iet right, as Time and 
Age permit. By this Means, Children will 
come to fee what 'tis in any Mifcarriage, 
that is chiefly ofTenlive, and fo learn to a- 
void it. This will encourage them to keep 
their Wills rights which is the great Bu- 
r£ne{s» when they find that it prefervc;? 
them from, any great Difpleafure,, and thf^ 
in all their other Failings, they meet with 
the kind Concern and Help, rather than 
the Anger, and paflionate Reproaches of 
their ,Tutor and Parents. Keep them from 
Vice, and vicious Difpolitions, and fijch a 
JSind of Behaviour in general will cptne, 
.with .every Degree of their Age^ as i$ fuij- 
ahle.tp that Age^^ and the Company they 
ordinarily coaverfe with •, and as they gro^ 
in Tears, they will grow in Attentign ai:0 
•Applicationr ; But that your Words may 
♦Iways carry Weight an4 Authority: .witfi 
.them, if it Ihall happen, upon ;Hiiy:Qclc3- 
iCoH, that you bid;him leav^otf the doing 
of any even childilhThings, you muft tp 
fure to carry the Point, and not let h\\jjL 
have the Mattery. But yet, I fay, I would 
Jiave tha Father feldpm interpofe his .Au- 
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thoritf and Command in thele Cafes, orihs 
any other, but fuch as have a Tendency 
to vicious Habits. I think there are be^ 
ter Ways of prevailing with them: And 
a gentle Perfwafion in Reafoning, ( when* 
the firft Point of Submiifion to your WiH 
19 got) will moft Tim68 do much bet- 
ter. 

§. 8 r. It will perhaps be won* 
Xe^o-- der'd, that I mention Reafomtig 
*''{?• with Children ^ and yet I cannot 

but think that the true Way of 
dealing with them. They underftand it as 
early as they do Language ^ and, if I mif- 
€>b(erve not, they love to- be treated as ra- 
tional Creatures,, iboner tlian is imagined. 
""Tis a Pride fhould be cberifh'd in them,. 
«nd as much as can be, made the greateftr 
IndrBment to turn them by. 

But when I talk of Reafonif^^ I do not 
intend any other, but fuch as is fuited to 
the Child's Capacity and Appreheniion. No 
]^y can thmk a Boy of three or Ceven 
Tears old, (hould be argued with, as a 
flt)wn Man. Long Difct)urfes, and Pbilo* 
^phical Reafonings, at beft amaze and con- 
found, but do not innrufi: Children* When 
I' fey therefore, that they muft be tr^^i^^ 
as ratitmaWreaturesy I mean, that you (hould 
make them fenfible, by the Mildnefs of 
your Carriage, and the Compofure even in 
your Correftion of them, that what you 
do k reaibnabJe in ycoi^ and u&ful and 
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AecefGiry for them •, and that it is not ouD 
of Caprichio^ PalTion, or Fancy, that yoa 
command or forbid them any Thing. This. 
rhey are capable of itnderftanding •, and 
there is no Vertue they fhould be excited 
to, nor Fault they fliould be kept from, 
which I do not thnik they may be convin- 
ced of ^ but it muft be by fuch Reafmrs as 
their Age and Underltanding are capable 
of, and thofe proposed always in very fev 
and plain lairds. The Foundat ions on which 
feveral Duties are built, and the Fountains 
of Right and Wiiong from which they iiiring, 
are not perhaps eaiily to* be le<> into the 
Minds of grown Men^ not us'd to abftrad 
their Thoughts from common received O 
pinioiis. Much lefsare Children capable 
of Reafoniftgs from remote Principles. They 
cannot conceive the Force of long Dedu&i- 
ons. The Reafans that move thorn, muft be 
obvious^ and level, to- their Thoughts, and 
filch as may (if I may fofay) be felt^ 
and touched. But yet, if their A^e, Tem- 
per, and Inclinations be confider'd, there 
will never want fuch Motives, as may be 
iuf&ient- to convince them^ If there be no 
other more particular^ yet thefe will air- 
ways be intelligible, and of Force, to de- 
ter them from any Fault, fit to be taken 
Notice of in- them, (vixj That it will be 
a Di(credit and Diigrace to them, anddif- 
pleafeyou. 
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A. %i. But of all the Ways 
whereby Children are to. be in- ExiMphs. 
itrudied, and their Manners form- 
ed » the plaineft) eafleft, and moft efHcaci- 
OU8, is, to let before their Eyes the Exam- 
pks of thofe Things you would have them 
do, or avioid ; which^' when they are point* 
ed out to theim, in the Prad;ice of Perfons 
within their Knowledge, with fome Re- 
flexions on their Beauty or Unbecoming- 
nefi, are of more Force to draw or deter 
their Imitation^ than any Difcourfes which . 
jWn be made to them. • Yertues: and Vices 
can by no Words • be fo pljf inly fet before 
their Underftandings, as the Adions of o- 
ther Men will fhew them, when you di- 
red their Obfervation, and bid them view 
this or that good or bad Quality in their 
Praaice.;;.'And the Beauty or Uncx)njlinefiB 
ofrttiany Things^ in good and ill Bueed^ 
ing, wiUJbe better learnt, and make deeper^ 
Impreflions on tliein, in the Exxmpks of -o- 
thers, than from any Rules or InltruCtions 
can be given about rheiri. 
ij This is a Method to be lus'd, not only 
whilft tliey are young, biitto beicontiiiu'd 
<ven as. long as tl^cy (hall be under another's 
Tuition or;C< ndud ^ n^y, 1 know not 
whether it nn.iint the belt Way to be ns'd 
by a Father, as long as he Ih?iil think fif, 
on any Oaaiion; to reform any Thing he 
willies mended in his Son^ nuthing".fink- 
M^fogent]/^ and fo deep, into Mens Minds, 
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as Example. And what 111 they either o- 
ver-look, or indulge in themfelves, they 
cannot but diflike, and be aiham'd of, when 
it is (et before them in another. 

§. 8;. It may be doubted, con- 
cerning Ti^ippiftg^ when, as the Whiffing. 
laft Remedy, it comes to be ne- 
ceflary; at what Times, and by whom 
it (hould be done 5 whether prefently up- 
on the committing the Fault, whillt it is 
yet frefti and hot 5 and whether Parents 
themfelves Ihould beat their Children. As 
to the firft, I think it ihould mt i>e done 
prefefttly^ leaft Pallion mingle with it ^ and 
fo, though it exceed the juft Proportion, 
yet it lofe of its due Weight: For even 
Children difcern when we do Things inPaf- 
&m. But, as I faid before, that has mod 
Weight with them, that appears fedately 
to ccMne from their Parents Reafon ^ and 
they are not without thisDiftinftion. Next, 
if you hare any difcreet Servant capable 
of. it, and has the Place of governing your 
Child, (for if you have a Tutor, there is 
no Doubt) I think it is beft the Smart ihould 
come more immediately /row another s Hofid^ 
though by the Parents Order, who fhould 
fee it done •, whereby the Parent's Authori- 
ty will be preferv'd, and the Child s Aver- 
sion for the Pain it fufters, rather to be 
turn'd on the Perfon that immediately in- 
flidts. For I would have a Father feldom Jlrike 

hisChild, hut izpoa very orgeat l$ltcc&\xi -^^^^ 
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as the laft Remedy ^ and then perhaps it 
will be fit to do it fo, that the Child fliould 
not quickly forget it. 

^. 84. But, as I faid before^ Bejting is 
the worft, and therefore the lall Means to 
be usUin the Gorredion of Children; and 
that only in Cafes of Extremity, after all 
gentler Ways have been try'd, and provM 
unfuccefiful ^ which, if well obferv'd, there 
will be v€ry feldom any Need of BlowSb 
For, it not being to be imagined, that, a 
Child will often, if ever, difpute his Ba- 
ther's prefent Command in any particur 
lar Inftance v s^nd the Father not interpor 
iing his abfolute Authority, in perempto- 
ry Rttles^ concerning eithtr childiflior in- 
different Adions, wherein his Son is to 
have his Liberty, or concerning his Learnir 
ing-or Improvement, wherein there is no 
Compulfion to be usM. There remains, on- ' 
ly the Prohibition of feme vicious Adiona^ 
wherein a Child is capable of Obftinacy^ 
a^dconfequently can deferve Beating ^ and 
to there will be but very kw Occafions of 
that Difcipline to be us'd by any one, who 
confiders well^ and orders his Child s £dur 
cation as it fhould be. For thefirlt (evea 
Years, what Viires can a Child be gpilty 
of, but Lyings or fome ill-natur'dlricka, 
the repeated CommilKon whereof, after hit 
Father's dired Command againft it^ Ihall 
bring him into theCondenmation of Obflitm- 

cf, ^/7ddzeCbafiiremento£thfiJLQd> Ifany 
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vicious Inclination in him, be, in the firft 
Appearance and Inftancesof it, treated as it 
ihonld be, firft with your Wonder, and then-, 
if ret urning again a fecond Time, difcounte* 
nanc d with the fevere Brow ol the Father, 
Tutor, and all about him, and a Treatment 
fuitable to the Stateof Difcredit before-jmenti- 
on'd^ and t his continued 'till he be made fen- 
fible, and afliam'd of his Fault, I imagine 
there will be no' need of any other Corre- 
ction, nor ever any Occafion to come to 
Blows. The Neceffity of fueh Chaftife- 
ment, is ufually the Conleauence only ot 
former Indulgencies or Neglefts. If vici- 
ous Inclinations were watch'd from the Be^ 
ginning, and the .firft Irregularities whicli 
they caused, correfted by thofe gentler WaySj 
we ihould ieldom have to do with mora 
than one Difbrder at once^ which would 
be eafUy fet right, without any Stir or 
Noife, and not require fo harih a Difci^- 
ptine as Bea ing. I'hus one by one, as 
they ap])ear'd, they might all be weeded 
out, without any Signs or Memory^ that 
ever they had been there. But we Jefting 
their Faults (by indulging and humour*- 
ing our little Ones) grow up^ 'till they 
are fturdy and numtrous^ and the Detor- 
jfiity of then> makes u^ alhamM and ui> 
eafy, we are fain, to come to the Plough 
and the Harrow-, the Spade and the Pix- 
Ax, muft go deep to come at the Roots\ 
and aJJ the ForiCy Skill, and DiVv^tuc^ vj^ 
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can ufe, is fcarce enough to cleanfe the vi- 
ciated Seed-Plat, over-grown with Weeds, 
and xeftore us th^ Hopes of Fruits, to re* 
ward our Pains in its Sealbn. 

^. ,85. This Courfe, if obferv'd, willfpar^ 
both Father and Child the Trouble or re- 
peated Injundtions, and multiply'd Rules 
of Doing and Forbearing. For I : ain of 
Opinion, - that of thpfe Adtions which tend 
to vicious Habits, (which: are thofe alonf 
that a Father ihould interpofe his Autho- 
rity and Cominands in) none ihould be for- 
bidden Children, 'till they are found guil- 
ty of them. For fuch untimely Prohi)>iti* 
ons, if they do nothing worfi^ do at leaft 
fo much toj^ards teaching and allowing 'eiti^ 
that they fuppofe, thdt Children may b^ 
guilty of them, who v<^ould pbiTibly be fa- 
ter in the Ignorance ot any fuch Faults. 
And the beft Remedy to ftop them, is, as 
I have faid, to fhew Jf^oniir^ tnti AmMsh 
ment at any fuch Adion, as hafh a vici- 
ous Tendency, when it is firft taken NOt 
tice of in a Child, For Example,:* when 
he is firft found in a Lie, or any ill-na- 
tur'd Trick, the firft Remedy ihould be, 
to talk to him of it a-s a Jfraftge monjterouf 
Matter^ that it could not be imagined h^ 
would have done, and ib ihame him out 

of it. ; . • -:-. ■ 

^. 86- It will be (tislik^) objtfted. That 

whatfoevcr I fancy of the Tradablenefs of 

Children) and the PrevaUiic^ ot thgfe fof- 
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ter Ways of Shame and Commendation, 
yet there are man^, wlio will never apply 
themfelves to their Books, and to what 
tbey ought to learn, unleft they are fcourg'd 
■*• to It. This, I fear, is nothing but the Lan- 
guage of ordinary Schools and Fafhion, 
which have never fuffer'd the other to be 
try'd as it fliould be, in Places where it 
could be taken Notice of. ^jji, elfe, does the 
Learning of Latin and Greek need the R/^d^ 
vbefi French and Italian need it 7tot? Chil- 
dren learn to dance and fence without Whip- 
ping \ nay, Arithmetick, Drawing, iSfQ. they 
apply themfelves well enouph to without 
JBeating: Which would make one fufped, 
that there is fomethi^ig ttrange, unnatoral, 
•and difagreeable to that Age, in the Things 
required in Grammar-Schools, or in the 
Methods us'd there^ that Children camiot 
.be brought to, witliout the Severity ot the 
Lafh, and hardly with that too ^ or elf^, 
that it is a Miiftake, that thofe Tongues 
could not be taught them without beat- 
ing. 

§. 87. But let us fuppofe fome fo negli- 
gent or idle, that they will not be brought 
to learn by the gentle Ways proposed : For 
wemuft grant, that there will be Children 
found of all Tempers ^ yet it does not thence 
fallow, that the rough Difcipline of the 
Cudgel is to be us'd to all. Nor can any 
one be concluded unmanageable by the wiZ- 
dsr Methods #f Government, H*A\ xV^.V-^^ 
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been throughly trfd upon him; and if thejr 
will not prevail with him to irfe his En- 
deavours, and do what is in his Power 
to do, we make no Excufes for the Obfti- 
nate. Blows are the proper Remedies for 
thofe ; but Blows laid on in a Way dilfe* 
rent from the ordinary. He that wilfulhr 
ncglefts his Book, and ftubbornly refuUs 
any Thing he can do,, requir'd of^him by 
his Father, cxprefling hinifelf in a pofitire 
ferious Command, (hould not be correded 
with two or three angry Lalhes, for not 
performing his Taik, and the famePunilhr 
ment repeated again and again upon every 
the like Default : But when it is brought 
to that Pafs, that Wilfuliiefs evidently Ihewt 
it (elf^ and makes BIbws neceflary, 1 think 
the Chaftifement (hould be » little more fe» 
date, and a little more fevere, and the 
Whipping (mingl'd with Admonition be- 
tween) fo continued, 'till the Imprellions of 
it on the Mind were found legible in the 
Face, Voice, and Submillion of the Child, 
not fo fenfible of the Smart, as of the Fault 
he has been guilty of, and melting in true 
Sorrow under it. If fuch a Corredion as 
this, try'd fome few Times at fit Diftan- 
ces, and carry'd to the utmoft Severity, 
with the vifible Difpleafure of the Father 
all the while, will not work theEffi'dt, turn 
the Mind, and produce a future Compli- 
ance, what can be hop'd from Blavi^ and 
te what J?urpofe (hould they V ^tv^ y^o\^ 
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usM> Beathg^ when you can exped no Good 

from it, will look more like the Fuiy rf 
an enrag'd Enemy, than the good Will of 
a (ompalGonate Friend ^ and fiich Cha- 
ftifement carries with it only Provocation, 
without any Profpedt of Amendment. If 
it be any Father's Misfortune to have a 
Son thus perverfe and untra£table, I know 
not what more he can do, but pray for 
him. But, I imagine, if a right Courfe be 
taken with Children from the Beginning, 
very few will be found to be fuch 5 and when 
there are any fuch Inftances, they are not 
to be the Rule for the Education of thofe, 
who are better natur'd, and may be managed 
with better Ufage. 

'6. 88- If a Tutor can be got, 
that, thinking himfelf in the Fa- Tutor. 
ther's Ha<:e, charg'd with his 
Care, and relilliing thefe Things, will at 
the R'ginning apply hiinfelf to put them 
ill Pradtice, he will afterwards find his 
Work very eafy 5 and you will, I guefs,have 
your Son in a little Time agreater Proficient 
in both Learning and Breeding, than per- 
haps you imagine* But let him by no Means 
beat him at any Time, without your Con- 
fent aniDiredlion 5 at leaft 'till you have 
En)erience of his Difcretion and Temper. 
But yet to keep up his Authority with his 
Pupil, befides concealing that he has not 
the Power of the Rod, you muft be fure 
to ufe hifft with great KeC^^ed ^o>\t ^A(^ 
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and caufe all your Family to do fb too 
For you cannot expefliyour Son fhould hav< 
any Regard for one, whom he fees you, o] 
his Mother, or others flight. If rou thin) 
him worthy of Contempt, you have cho- 
£en -^mifi j and if you Ihew any Contempi 
of bim, he will hardly fcape it from youi 
Son: And whenever that happens, whate 
ver Worth he may have in himfelf, and A- 
bilities for this Employment, they are all 
loft to your Child, and can aftewards ne^ 
ver be made ufefulto him. 

§. 89. As the Father's Example muft teach 
the Child Refpoct for his Tutor, fo the Tu- 
tor's Example muft lead the Child intothofe 
Actions he would have him do. His P^a- 
ilice muft by no Means crofs his Precepts, 
unlefs he intend to fet him wrong. It will 
be to no Purpofe for the Tutor to talk of 
the Reftraint ot the Palllons, whilft any of 
his own are let loofe^ and he will in vain 
endeavour to reform any Vice or Indecen- 
cy in his Pupil, which he allows in him- 
felt' III Patterns are fure to be follow'd 
more than good Rulrs- and therefore he 
muft alfb carefulh'- prefen^'e him from the 
Influence of ill Precedents, efpecially the 
«^oft Jang.rous of all, the Examples of the 

b< 

bni 

thcr M av5 1 T^A^y^ mentioned 
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(}. 90, In all the whole Bufi- 
neiQ of Education^ there is no- Gntnar. 
thing like to be lets hearken'd to, 
or harder to be well obferv'd, than what I 
am now going to fay ; and that is, That 
Children ihoiild, from their firft Beginning 
to talk, have foine difcrcet, foher, nay, wife 
Pcrfon about them, whofe Care it lliould 
be to fafliion them aright, and keep them 
from all ill, efpeti^illy the Infcdlion of bad 
Company- I tTiinlc this Province requires 
great S May, Tewpercmce, TmrdnveJ)^ Ci'.z- 
gnice, and D'tjlret'wu ; Qualities hardir ri 
be found united in Perfons, that are t', .; 
had for ordinary Salaries 5 nor esJih/ -. ■> 
found any ^vhe^e. As to the Char?* -;:' - 
1 think h \v\\\ he the Money bcftla'if - ■ 

■ Ibatcanbe, sbotit oiirChildn-n, £.-,: ■>• . 

I fiare, though it may be cxpenfivi rrr ■■■__; 

tii' ocdiiiary,' yet it cannot fce i?- •!:■:■ ■■ ■ ■- 

^He*ha,t at any Rate protnre- r.-j '. ■ 
fetod Mind, wtlI-primip|V -;•—■_ ■ 
(Wtue and Ufefulnefs, an: 1:— ■ 
6i*Htfy and good Brced::r n::-- 
ler Piirch.ifb tor him. Aim 
: Money fl^"S Adchjc ■ 
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ftcH People laviih it proYofely in tricking 
up their Children in fine Cloths, lodging 
and feeding them (boiptuoufly, allowii^ 
them more than enough of ufelefs Servants, 
and yet at the fiime Time ftarve their Minds^ 
and not take fuffi.itnt Care to cover that, 
which is the molt (hameful Nakednefs, vi%^ 
Their natural wrong Inclinations and I^ 
norance. This I can look on as no other 
than a Sacrificing to their own Vanity^ it 
(hewing more their Pride, than true Care 
of the Good of their Children, whatfoever 
you employ to the Advantage of your Son's 
Mind, will (hew your true Kindnefs, tho^ 
it be to the leflening of his Eftate. A wi(e 
and good Man can hardly want either the 
Opinion or Reality of being great and hap- 
py ^ but he that is fbolilh or vicious, c^n 
be neither great nor happy^ what Eftate 
foever you leave him ; And I ask ydu, 
Whether there be not Men in the World, 
whom you had rather have your Son be with 
five hundred Pounds per Anjmm, than fome 
other you know with five thoufand Pounds f 
^,91. The Confideration of Charge ought 
not therefore to deter thofe who are able. 
The great Difficulty will be where to find a 
proper Per/on : For thofe of fmall Age, Parts, 
and Vertue, are unfit for this Employment^ 
and thofe that have greater, will hardly 
be got to undertake fuch a Charge. You 
mull therefore look out early, and enquire 
every where ^ for the World ha» People of 
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all Sorts. And I remember, Motttaigne hys^ 
in one of hisE/Hiys, That the learned Cj- 
fialio was fain to make Trenchers at Bajlgl 
to keep himfelf from ftarving, when hii 
Father would have given any Moiiey for 
fuch a Tutor for his Son, and Cajlalio have 
willingly enibrac'd fuch an Employment 
npon very reafonable Terms -, but this wa< 
for want of Intelligence. 

6. 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with fuch a Tutor as we defire, you are not 
to wonder. I only can fay, fpare x\6 Care 
nor Coft to get fuch an one. All Things' 
are to be had that Way: And I dare aifure 
you, that if you can get a good one, vou 
will nerer repent the Charge ^ but will al- 
ways have the Satisfaction to think it the 
Money, of all other, the beft lay'd out. 
But be fure take no Body upon Friends, or 
charitable, no, nor bear great Commenda- 
tions. Nay, if you will do as you ought^ 
the Reputation of a fober Man, wnth a good 
Stock of Learning, (which is all ufually 
required in a Tutor) will not be enougTi 
to ferve your Turn. In this Choice, be as 
curious as you would be in that of a Wifft 
for him ^ for you muft not think of Tryal; 
or Changing afterwards : That will caufe 
great Inconvenience to you, and greater to " 
your. Son. When I confider the Scruples 
and Cautirtns I here lay in your Wa)'-, me* 
thinks it looks as if I advis'd youto fome- 
thing, which I would have ofet^-ax. Vox 

F "ssw 
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in EiFe<a not , done. But he that fhall con- 
. :6der^ how much the Bufinefs of a Tutor 
tightly employed, lies out of the Road 
and how remote it is from the Thoughts 
of - many, even of thofe who propofe t 
themfelvcs this Employment, will perhaps; 
\>e of my Mind, that one fit to educate andL 
form the Mind of a young Gentleman, is 
not every where to be found, and that more 
than ordinary Care is to be taken in the 
Choice of him, or elfe you may fail of your 
End. 

. §. .93. The CharaSer of a fober Man and 
^ Scholar, is, as I have ^bove obftrv'd, 
what ' every one expeds in a Tutor* This 
generally is thought enough, and is all that 
Parents commonly look for : But when 
fuch an one has empty'd out into his Pu- 
pil all the Latin and Logick he has brought 
from the Univerfity, will that Furniture 
make him a fine Gentleman ?. Or can it be 
ezpedled, that he fhould be better bred, bet- 
ter fkiird in the World, better principl'd 
in the Grounds and Foundations of true 
yertue and Qeherofity , than his young Tu- 
tor is} 
\ To form a young Gentleman as he fhould 

^ bfl|* 'tis fit his Gcruenwr fhould himfelf be 
well bred, underftand the Ways of Carri- 
age, and Meafures of Civility in all the 
Variety of Per fons, Times, and Places, and 
keep bis Pupil, as much as his Age requires, 

fgnftdntly to the Obfervalioxvol Oi^m. "tU^ 
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\ an Art not to be learnt nor taught by 
looks. Nothing can give it, but good Com- 
Danjr, and Obfervation join'd togetlier. The 
fay lor may make his Cloths modilh, and 
he Dancing-Mailer give Fafhion to his 
ilotions, yet neither of thefe, though they 
!et ofF well, make a well-bred Gentleman 5 
no, tho' he have Learning to boot, which, 
if not well manag'd, makes him more im- 
pertinent and intolerable in Converfation. 
Breeding is that which fets a Glofs up- 
on all his other good Qualities, and ren- 
ders them ufeful to him, in procuring hiiu 
the Efteem and good Will of all that he 
comes near. Without good Breeding, his 
other Accomplifliments make him pals but 
for proud, conceited, vain, or foolifli. 

Courage in an ill-bred Man, has the Air, 
and fcapes not the Opinion of Brutality. 
Learning becomes Pedantry 5 Wit, Buflbon- 
ry ^ Plainnefs, Rufticity •, good Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot be a good 
QuaUty in him, which W^ant of Breeding 
will not warp, and disfigure to his Difad- 
vantage. Nay, Vertue and Parts, though 
they are allow'd their due Commendation, 
yet are not enough to procure a Man a 
good Reception, and make him welcome 
where-ever he comes. No Body contents 
bimfclf with rough Diamonds, and w^ars 
them fo, who would appear with Advan- 
tage. When they are polilli'd and I;:t, tJien 
tbex give a Luiire, Good QuaVuV^'^i ■^^^ 

F a ^^^^'^ 

1 
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the fubftantial Riches of the Mind, but 'tis 
good Breeding fets them off: And he that 
wiH be acceptable, moft give Beauty^ as 
well as Strength, to his Adtions. Solidity, 
or even Uftfulnefs, is not enough: A grace- 
ful Way and Falhion in every Thing, is 
that which gives the Ornament and Li- 
king. And in molt Cafts^ the Manner of 
doing is of more Confequence, than the 
Thing done^ and upon that depends the 
Satisradion, or Difguft wherewith it is re- 
ceived. This thereibre, which lies not in 
the putting off the Hat, nor making of 
Complements, but in a due and free Com- 
pofure of Language, Looks, Motion, Po- 
nure, Place, ^c. fuited to P^rfons andOc- 
calions, and can be learn 'd only by Habit 
and \J^Q^ though it be above the Capacity 
of Children, and little ones (hould not be 
perplexed about it, yet it ought to be be- 
gun, and in a good Meafure learned ty a 
young Gentlemanwhilft he is uftVler a Tu- 
tor, before he comes into the World upon 
his own Legs: For then ufually it is too 
late to hope to reform fevieral habitual In- 
decencies, which lie in little Things. For 
the Carriage is not as it (hould be, *till it 
is become natural in every Part, fallings 
as fkilful Muficians Fingers do, into har- 
monious Order, "without Care, and with- 
4iut Thought. If in Converfation a Man's 
Mind be taken up with a foUicirous Watch- 
hjlne& about any Part of his Behaviour, 
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nftead of being mended by it, it will be 
:onftrain'd, uneafy, and ungraceful. 

Seiides, this Part is moft necefTary to 
)e formed by the Hands and Care of a Go- 
;tTwor, becaufe, though the Errors commit- 
:ed in Breeding are thefirft that are taken 
tJotice of by others, yet they are the lalt 
that an)'' one is told of^ not but that the 
Malice of the World is forward enough to 
tattle of them ^ but it is always out of his 
hearing, who fhould make Profit of their 
Judgment, and reform himfelf by their Cen- 
lure. And indeed this is fo nice a Point 
to be meddPd with, that even thofe who 
are Friends, and wifti it were mended, fcarce 
ever dare mention it, and tell thofe they 
love, that they are guilty in fuch or fuch 
Cafes of ill Breeding. Errors in other 
Things, may often with Civility be flicwn 
another \ ani 'tis no Breach of good Man- 
ners or Friendfl\ip, tonfet him right in o- 
thcrMiftakes^ but good Breeding it Glf 
allows not a Man to tcu(h upon this, or 
to infinuate to another, that he is guilty 
of Want of Breeding. Such Information 
can come only from thoO, who have Au- 
thority over them •, and from them too it 
romes very hardly and harftily to a grown 
Man -, and however foften''d, goes but ill 
down with any one, who lias liv'd ever fo 
little in the World. Wherefore it is necef- 
fary, that tins Part fhould be the Goner- 
per s principal Care, that an haViVvxA Cit^^^" 
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fulnefs, and Politenefs in all his Carriage, 
may be fettl'd in his Charge, as much ai 
may be, before he goes out of his Hands \ 
and that he may not need Advice in this 
Point, when he has neither Time nor DiG 
pofition to receive it, nor has any Body left 
to give it him, the Ji/tor therefore ought 
in the firfl Place to be well bred • And a 
young Gentleman, who gets this one Qua- 
lification from his Governor^ fets out with , 
great Advantage, and will find, that thii 
one Accomplilhment will more open/bis 
Way to him, get him mpre Friends, and 
carry him farther in the World, than all 
hard Words, or real Knowledge he has got 
from the liberal Arts, or his Tw^or's learn- 
ed Encyclopaidia. Not that thofe fliould be 
negledted, but by no Means preferred, or 
fuffer'd to thruft out the other, 

^. 94. Befides being well-bred, the Tu- 
tor Ihouldknow the^orld well : The Ways, 
the Humours, theToUies, the Cheats, the 
Faults of the Age he is fallen into, and 
particularly of the Country he lives in. 
Thefe he fhould be able to fliew to his Pu- 
pil, as he finds him capable ^ teach him 
Skill in Men, and their Manners ^ pull ofF 
the Mafk which their feveral Callings and 
Pretences cover them with, and make his 
Pupil .difcern what lies at the Bottom, un- 
der iiich Appearances, that he may not, 
as unexperienced young Men are apt to do, 
Sf they are unwrartfd, take onQTVim^fct 
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mother ^ judge by the Outfide, and give 
liinfelf up to Shew, and the Infinuation 
of a fair Carriage, or an obliging Appli- 
cation. A Governor Ihould teach liis Scho- 
lar to gu^fs at, and beware of the Defigns 
of Men he hath to do with, neither with 
too much Svifpicion, nor too imuch Confi- 
dence ^ but as the young Man is by Nature 
moft inclined to either Side, redlify him, 
and bend him the other Wzj. He IhoulJ 
accuftom him to make as much as is pof- 
fibleatrue Judgment of Men by thole Marks 
which fervb belt to fhew what they are, 
and give a Prbfpefl into their Infide, which 
often Ihews it felf in little Things, efpeci- 
ally when they are not in Parade, and up- 
on their Guard. He fhould acquaint him 
with the true State of the Worlcl, and dif- 
pofe him to think no Man better or worfc, 
wifer or foolifher, than really he is. Thus, 
hj fafe arid inftnfible Degrees, he will pafs 
from a Boy to a Man ? which is the moft 
hazardous Step in all the whole Courfe of 
Life. This therefore fhould be carefully 
watch'd, and a young Man with great 
Diligence handed over it •, and not, as 
now ufually is done, be taken from a Ga- 
verror^s Conduft, and all at once thrown 
into the World under his own, not with- 
out manifeft Dangers of immediate Spoil- 
ing s there being nothing more frequent, 
than Inftances ot the great Loofenefi, Ex- 
tr^vagancy^ and Debauchery ^wlvich young 
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M^n have run into as foon as they have 
been let loofe from a fevere and ftridl Edu- 
cation : Which I think may be chiefly im- 
puted to their wrong Way of Breedings c- 
i'pecially in this Part •, for having teen 
bred up in a great Ignorance of what the 
World truly is, and finding k a' quite other 
Thing, when they come into it, than what 
they were taught it Ihould be, and fo inia- 
gin'd it was, are eafily perfwaded^ by o- 
ther Kind of Tutors, which they afe fure 
to meet with, that the Difcipline they were 
kept under, and the Lefluifes were r;ead to 
'them, were but the Formalities of Educa- 
tion, and the Reftraints of Childhood j 
that the Freedom belonging' to Men,, is to 
take their Swing in a fulL Enjpyii:ent of 
what was before forbidden theni. They 
ihew the young Novice the World full of 
falhionable and glittering Examples of this 
every where, and^ie is prefently dazzled 
with them. My 3''oung Matter failing not 
to be willing to fhevv himftlf.a Man, as 
much as any of the Sparks, of his Years, 
lets himfelf loofe to all the Irjegulariti.s 
■Jie finds in the molt debauch 'd ^ and thus 
"courts Credit anrfManlinefs, in the catting 
off the Modetty ai^d Sobriety he has ^till 
then been kept in ^ and thinks it brave;, at 
'liis firft fetting out, to fjgualize himfelf 
in running counter to all the Rules of Ver^ 
tue which have been preach'dtohim by his 
Tutor; 
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The Ihewiiig him the World as reallj 
it is J before he comes wholly into it, is 
one of the beft Means, I think, to prevent 
this Mifchief. He ftiould by Degrees be 
informed of the Vices in Falhion, and war- 
ned of the Applications and Defigns of 
thofe, who will make it their Bufinefs to 
corrupt him. He fhould be told the Arts 
they irfe, and the Trains they lay 5 and 
now and then have fet before him the trar 
gical or ridiculous Examples of thofe, who 
are ruining or ruin*d this Way. The Age 
is not like to want Inftanccs of this Kind, 
which (hould be made Land-Marks to him, 
thatlij^ the Difgraces, Difeafts, Beggary, 
and Shame of hopeful young- Men thus 
brought to Ruin, he may be precaution 'd, 
and be m^de fee, how thofe join in the 
G>jitempt' and Negled of them that are 
UAdone, who, by Pretences of Friendihip 
aad.Refpt(^, lead them to it, and help to 
prey upon them whilft they were undoing.: 
That he may fee, before be buys it by a: 
too dear Experience, that thofe who per- 
fwade him not to follow the fober Advi- 
ces he has received fxom his Gcrocrnors^ and. 
the Coiinfel of his own Reaibn, which they 
call being governed by others, doit only,, 
that they may hare the Government of 
him themfelves \ and mak^ him believe, he 
goc« like a Man of himfelf, bv his own-- 
Condud, and for his own Pleafure, wheii'^ 
in Truth he is wholly diS^ a CwX^^^^^J* 
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into thofe Vices which beft ferve 'Aeir ' j yu_». '^ 
fes. This is a. Knowledge, whii, ,. -- -^fll 
9II Occafions, zTntor fhoiild endea- ^r •* 
to inflii, and by all Methods trf ;^ -^«l 
ke him comprehend, and thorough^ V ^^ 

BOW it is often faid, that to difi* ; 
tB young Man the Vices of thje Aga, 
eath them him. That, I confeft, fs , 
d' deal fo, according as it is doncj 
herefore rfqaires a difcreet Man of ' 
' whoknowa theWorld, and can judge " 
1 Temper, Inclination, and weak Side 
Pupil. This farther is to be remem- 
that it is not poirible now ( as pef- 
formerly it was) to keep a young Geo- 
ofrom y'lcs, by a total Ignorance of 
ilefs you will, all his Life, mue him 
:a Clofet, and never let him go into 
any. The longer he is kept thus hood- 
d, the lefs he will fee when he comts 
id into open Day-light, and be the 
tipos'd to be a Prey to himfelf and 
u And an old Boy, at his firfl: Ap- 
nce, with all the Gravity of his Ivy- 
about him, is lure to draw on him k^ 
lyes and Chirping of the whole Town -^^ 

y-j aniongft which, there will not be -.^y 

D2 fome Birds of Prey, that will pre- .^ 

' be on the Wing for him. it: 

B only Fence againft the World, is, a ft 

rfi Knowledge of it, into which a ■ % 

jGeaHsmaa fhouU be B<cA.^'ti \i'5 D^- ^^ 
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grees, as he can bear it \ and the earlier 
the better, ih he be in fafe and fkilful Hands 
to guide him. The Scene Ihould be gent- 
ly open'd, and bis Entrance nuade Step by 
Step, and the Dangers pointed out that 
attend him, from the feveral Degrees, Tem- 
pers, Defigns, and Clubs of Men, He fliould 
be prepar^'d to be fhock'd by fome, and ca- 
refs'd by others •, warned who are like to 
oppole, who to miflead, \^ho to undermine 
lum, and who to fepre him. He fliould 
be inftrufted how to kiiow and dilliriguiih 
them 5 where he Ihould let them fee, and 
when diflemble the Knowledge of them^ 
and their Aim^ and Workings. And li 
he be too forward to venture upoii his own 
Strength and Skill, the Perplexity and Trou- 
ble of f^.Mif-ad venture now and then, th^t 
reaches not his Innocence, his Health/'or 
Reputation, may not bean ill Way toteach 
him more Caution/ 

This, I confefs,, containing pne great Pa^t 
of Wifdom, is not the t>roQuQ:,ot fpmeji^- 
perficial Thoughts, or inuch Reading 5 but 
the Effedl of Experience ■ and ObferyatiQU 
in a Man, who has liv'd in the World with 
his Eyes open, and conversed with Men of 
all Sorts; And therefore 1 think it of moft 
Value to be inftiird iiJto a young Man^ 
upon all Occafions which ofFer themfelv^, 
. that when he comes to launch ihto tlje 
Deep himfelf, he may not be like one at 
Sea without a Line, Coinpafs^ or Sea-Chart -^ 

¥ 6 " ^^^ 
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is neceflary for a young Man in the ordi- 
nary Courfe of hi$ Studies, an ordinary Skill 
.in the Governor is enough. Nor is it ttr 
quifite, that he (hould be a through -Scho- 
lar, or poflefs in Perfection all thole Sci- 
ences^ which 'tis convrenient a young Gen- 
tleman fliould have a Tafte of in ibme ge- 
neral View, or Ihprt Syftem, A Gentle- 
man that would penetrate deeper, muftdo 
it by his own Genius and Iriduftry after- 
wards : For no Body ever went far in Knovif- 
ledgs, or became eminent in any of the Sci- 
ences by the Difcipline and Conftraint of a 
Matter. 

The great Work of a Goventor^ is to fa- 
fhion the .Carriage, and form the Mind \ 
to fettle in his. .Pupil good Habits, and t]}e 
Principles of Yertue and Wifdom ^ to give 
him by little and little a View of Man- 
kind, and work him into a Love. and Imi- 
tation of what is excellent and ppaife-wor- 
thy 5 and in the Profecution oi it, to giye 
him Vigor, Aaivity^ and Induftry. . The 
Studies which he fets-hiin upon^ are bi|t 
as it were the Exercifesrof his Faculties, and 
Employment of his Time, t6 keep him 
from Sauntering and Idlenefs, "to teach hiiji 
Application^and accuftomhimto takePains, 
and to give him fome .little Tafte of what 
his own Induftry. muft perf^* For who 
expects, that under a Tutor a young Geil- 
tleman (hould be an accomplilh'd Critick, 
Oxztox^ oc. Logician.? Go to the Bottom 
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are in all the Stations and Occurrences oi 
Life ueceflary 5 and moft young Men ful- 
fer in the Want oi them, and tome rawer 
and more awkward into thfe -World, than 
they (hould, for this I'ery Reaforl, becaufe 
thefe Qualities, which are of all other the 
nioft neceffary to be taught, and Itand molt 
in need of the AlTiftanre and Help:.of a 
Teacher,are generally negleded, and thought 
lait a flight, or no Part of a liitor'sBuli- 
nefs. Lathf and Learning make all the 
Noife 5 and the main Streis is lay'd Uix)n 
■his Proficiency in Things, a groat Part 
whereof belong not to a Gentleman's Cal- 
ling-, which is to have the Knowledge of a 
Man of BuHnefs, a Carriage fuitable to his 
Rank, and to be eminent and uftful in his 
•Country, according to his Station. When- 
ever either fpare Hours from that, or an 
Inclination to perfed; himfelf in fome Parts 
of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but jufl 
enter in him, fets him upon any Study, 
thefirft Rudiments of it, which he learn d 
before, will open the Way enough for his 
own Induftry to carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his Parts enable him 
to go. Or, if he thinks it may fave his 
Time and Pains, to be help'd over foiile Dif- 
ficulties by the Hand of a Matter, he may 
tlien take a Man that is perfedly weD-ikil- 
led in it, or choofe fuchan one as bethinks 
-fitteft for his Purpofe. But to initiate his 
Fupil i^ any Part of Leaiuiu^ as far as 
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niverfity, than the World, But *tis 110 

Wonder if tliofe who make theFalhion, fuit 

.it to what they have, and not to what thea 

Pnpils want. The Falhion being once e- 

.fiablifli'd, who can think it firange, that 

.in this, as well as in all other Things, it 

iliould prevaiU And that the greateft Part 

of thdie, who find their Account in an ea- 

.fjr Subiniflioato it^ ihould be ready. to cry 
out. Bcrefy^ when any one departs firom ib? 
"^Tis never the lefs MAttei of Aftbniflinient, 
that Men of Quality and Parts Ihoalilfuf- 
fer themfelves to be fofar inifli:d by Cu- 
fioin and implicit Faith. Reaibn, if; con- 
fulted with, would advife, that theirChil- 
drens Time Ihould bd fpent in. .acquiring 
what .; might be ufefiji' to them when they 
come to be Men, rathsfrtfian'to have their 
Heads ItufF'd with a deal of Trafti^ a great 
Part whereof they uliially .never do ('tis 
certain they never need to), think? on again 

►as long as they live-^ .and fo much^ of it 

■ as does (tick by them, :they are- only the 
worfe for. ■ This is fo well known,. that I 
appeal to Parents themftlves, who have been 
at Coil to have their young Heirs taught 
it, whether it be not. ridiculous for their 
Sons, to have any Tin dure- of that Sort of 

<■ Learning, wlien they come Abroad, into 
the World ^ whether any Api>earance of it 
would not Ittfleii and difgracethemin Com- 
pany. And that certainly tnult be an ad- 
iuirable Acguifition, and d^G:i;v^^ w<ill to 
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make a Part in Education, which Men 
are afliam'd of, where thty are moft con- 
cern'd to fhew their Parts and Breeding. 

There is yet another Reafon, why Pb- 
litenefs of Manners, and Knowledge of the 
World, diould principally be look'd after 
in a Tutor •, and that is, becaufe a Man of 
Parts and Years may enter a Lad far e- 
uough in any of thofe Sciences, whiv h he 
has no deep Infight into himfelf. BdoJcs iti 
thele will be able to fumilh him, and gi; e 
him Light and Precedency enough to go 
before a young Follower : But he will ne- 
ver be able to fet another right in the 
Knowledge of the World, and abov^e all 
in Breeding, who is a Novice in them him- 
felf: 

This is a Knowledge he muft have about 
him, worn into him by U^^ and Conver- 
fation, and a long forming himfelf by what 
he hiis obferv'd to be pradtisM and allowed 
in the belt Company. This, if he has it 
not of his owUj is no where to be borrow- 
ed for the Ufe of his Pupil •, or if he could 
find pertinent Treatifes of it in Books, that 
would reach all the Particulars of an Evg- 
nil) Gentleman's Behaviour, his own ill-fa- 
fliion'd Example, if he be not well-bred 
himflf, would fpoil all his Leftures ^ it 
being impoifible, that an)'' one (hould comTB 
forth well'fdfhion'd out of unpolilh'd, ill- 
bred Company. 
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I fa/ this, not that I think fuch a Tw; 
tor is every Day to be met vvith^ or to be 
had at the ordinary Rates. But that thofe 
who are able, may not be fparing of £n* 
quiry or Colt in what is of fo great Mo* 
ment^ and that other Parents, whofe £r 
fiates will not reach to greater Salaries, may 
yet remember what they Ihould principal- 
ly have an Eye to in the Choice of one to 
whom they would commit the Education 
of their Children ^ and what Part ther 
Ihould chiefly look after themlelves^ whilu 
they are under their Care, and as ofVen as 
they come within their Obfervation 5 and 
not think, that all lies in Latin and French^ 
or fome dry Syftems of Logick and Philo- 
Ibphy. 

Pnnnu^rs ^* 95- But to retUHi to our 
J—^" Method again. Though I have 
mentioned the Severity of the Fa- 
ther's Brow, and the Awe fettl'd thereby 
in the Mind of Children when young, as 
one main Inftrument whereby their .Educa- 
tion is to be managed ^ yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion, that it fhouldbe con- 
tinued all along to them, whilft they are 
under the Difcipline and Government of 
Pupilage, I think it fhould be relaxed, as 
fait as their Age, Difcretion, and good Be- 
haviour could allow it ^ even to that De- 
gree, that a Father will do well, as his 
Son grows up, and is capable of it, to talk 
famiUml) with him-, nay^ o^ bis Ahxce^ 

and. 
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oftd confult with him about thofe Things 
wlierein he has any Knowledge or Under- 
fianding. By this, the Father will gain two 
Tfcings, both of great Moment. • The one 
is, that it will put ferious Confideraticns 
into his Son's Thoughts, better than any 
Rules or Advices he can give him. The 
fooner you treat him as a Man^ the fboner 
he will begin to be one: And if you ad- 
mit him into ferious Difcpurfes fometimes 
with you, you will infenfibly raife his Mind 
above the ufual Amufements of Youth, and 
thofe trifling Occupations which it is com- 
monly wafted in. For it is eafy to obferve, 
that many young Men continue longer in 
the Thought and Converfation of ScJiool- 
Boys, than otherwife they would, becaule 
their Parents keep them at that Diitanco, 
and in that low Rank, by all their Carriage 
to theni. 

^. 96. Another Thing of greater Confe- 
qnence, which you will obtain by fuch a 
Way of treating him, will he.his Friejid- 
Jhip. Many Fathers, thou^^h- they proporti- 
on to their Son's liberal Allowance?, accor- 
ding to their Age and Condition, yet they 
keep the Knowledge of tlieir Eftates and 
Concerns from them, witli as much Refer- 
vednefs, as if they were guarding a Secret 
of State from a Spy or an Enemy. . This, 
if it looks not like Jealou fy, yet it wants 
thofe Marks of Kindnefs and Intim?icy, 
which a FMher fliould fhe\v iQVvii ^Wv^^4 
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no Doubt often hmders or abates that Chceir- ; 
fulnefs and Satisfadlion wherewith a Son 
fhould addrefs himfelf to, and rely upon 
his Father. And I cannot bnt often won- 
der to=fee Fathers, who 'love their Sons ve- 
ry well, ^yet (b order the Matter by a con- 
ifant StifFnefs, and a Mein of Authority 
and Dittance to them all their Lives, as if 
they were never to enjoy, or have any Com- 
fort from thole they love beft in the World, 
'till they had loft them, by being removVl 
into another. Nothing cements and efta- 
blilhes Friendfhip and good Will, fb mnct 
as coTtfdeytt Comnmmcation of Concernments 
and Affairs. Other KindneOes, without 
this, leave ftill feme Doubts: But when 
your Son fees you open your Mind to him, 
when he finds, that you intereft him in your 
Affairs, as Things you are willing fliould 
in their Turn come into his Hands, he wiH 
be concerned for them, as for his own, wait 
his Seafon with Patience, and love you in 
the mean Time, who keep him not nt the 
Diftance of a Stranger. This will alfo 
make him fee, that the Enjoyment you have, 
is not without Care^ whiih the more he is 
fenfible of, the lefs will he fuvy yon the 
PoflelTion, and the more think himfclf hap- 
py under the M;inageinent of fo favourable 
■^ FHend, and fo careful a Father. There 
istrarce any young Man of fo little Thought, 
or fo void of Senfe, tl^at would not be glad 
ota'/weFjierti^ that ke m\^x. Viacv^ ?s.^- 
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conrfe to, and freely confult on Occafion. 
The Refervednefs and Diftance that Fa^ 
therskeep, often deprive their Sons of that 
Re/uge, which would be of more Advantage 
to them, than an hundred Rebukes and Chi* 
dings. Would your Son engage in fome 
Frolick, dr take a Vagary, were;t not niuch 
better he {hould do it with, than without 
3^ our Knowledge? For fince Allowances for 
fuch Thirgs niuft be made to young Meii^ 
the more you know of his Intrigues and 
Deligns, the better will you be able to pre- 
vent great Mifchiefs ^ and by letting him 
fee what is like to follow, take the right 
Way of prevailing with him to avoid left 
IncMivenioncies. Would you have him 0- 
pen his Heart to you, and aft your Ad- 
vice? You muft begin to do fo with him 
firlt, and by your Carriage, btget that Con- 
fidence. 

§. 97. But whatever he confults you a- 
bout, unlefs it lead to fome fatal and irre- 
medi.ible Mifchief, be fure you advife on- 
ly as a Friend of more Experience ^ but 
with your Advia , mingle nothing of Com- 
mand or Authority, nor more than yoa 
would to your Equal, or a Stranger. Ihat 
would be to drive him for tver from any 
farther demanding, or receiving Advantage 
from your Couufel. You muft confider, 
that he is a young Man, and has Pleafures 
. and Fancies, which you are pafti'd. You 
muft not expefl: his Inclinatious (hould be 
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juft as yours, nor that at twenty he fhould 
haFe the fame Thoughts you have at fifty. 
All that you can wim, is, that fince Youth 
muft have fome Liberty, fome Out-leaps, 
they might be with the Ingenuity of a Son, 
and un^ the Eye of a Father^ and then no 
very great Harm can come of it. The Way 
to obtain this, as I faid before, is ( accor- 
ding as you find him capable) to talk with 
him about your Affairs, propofe Matters 
to him familiarly^ and afk his Advice ^ and 
when he ever lights on the Right, follow it 
as his ^ and if it fucceeds well, let him have 
the Commendation. This will not at all 
lefTen your Authority, but increafehist-ove 
and Eiteem of you. Whilft you keep your 
Eftate, the Staff will ftill be in your own 
Hands j and your Authority the furer, the 
more it is ftrengthen'd with Cortjidence and 
Kininefs. For you have not that Power 
you ought to have over him, *till he comes 
to be more afraid of offending fo good a 
Friend, than of lofing fome Part of his fu- 
ture Escpedlation. 

§. 98. Familiarity of Difcourfe, if it can 
become a Father to his Son, may much more 
be condefcended to by a Tutor to his Pu- 
pil. AH their Time together fhould not be 
fpent in reading of Ledtures, and magifte- 
rially didlating to him, what he is to ob- 
ferve and follow. Hearing him in his Turn, 
and ufing him to reafon about what is pro- 
j?os'df will make the Rul^ go doviu il\^ ^21- 
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jffer, and fink the deeper, and will give him 
a lliking to Study and Inftru£tion : And 
he u^ill then begin to value Knowledge, 
when he fees, that it enables him to dif- 
courfe, and he finds the Pleafiire and Cre- 
dit of bearing a Part in the Converfation, 
and of having his Reafons fbmetimes ap- 

Erov'd, and hearkened to •, particularly in 
torality. Prudence, and Breeding, Cafes 
Ihould be put to him, and his Judgment 
aik'd. This opens the Underftanding bet- 
ter than Maxims, how well foever explained, 
and fettles the Rules better in the Memory 
for Pradlice. This Way lets Things into 
the Mind, which ftick there, and retain 
their Evidence with them 5 whereas Words 
at beft are faint Reprefentations, being not 
(b much, as the true Shadows of Things, and 
are much fboner forgotten. ' He will better 
comprehend the Foundations and Meafures 
of Decency and Juftice, and have livelier, 
and more lafting Impreflions of what he 
ought to do, by giving his Opinion on 
Cafes proposed, and reafoning with his Tu- 
tor on fit Inftanccs, than by giving a fi- 
lent, negligent, fleepy Audience to his Tu- 
tor's Ledures •, and much more than by 
captious Logical Difputes, or fet Declama- 
tions of his own, upon any Qiieftion. The 
one fets the Thoughts upon Wit and falfe 
Colours, and not upon Truth \ the other 
teaches Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opinia- 
tre^^ and they are both of tVievn. TVlvcv^ 
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that ipoil the Judgment, and put a Mao 
but of the Way of right and fair Realbn- 
ing i and thert^fore carefully to be avoided 
ty one who would improve himfelf, and be 
acceptable to others. 

6. 99. When, by making your 
'StfvereucA, Son fenlible that he depends on 
you, and is in your Power, you 
have eftabliil M your Authority ^ and by 
"being inflexiUy levere in your Carriage to 
him. when obninately .perfifting in anyill- 
natur'd Trick which you have forbidden, 
tfpecially Lviug, you have imprinted on 
his Mind tliat Awe which is neceflary; 
And on the other Side, wl:ien (by permit- 
ling him tl>e full Liberty due to his Age, 
and lajMug ne Reflraint in your Prefence 
to thofe cliilJilh Adtions and Gayety of 
Carriage, u hub, whilft he is vtry young, 
is as neceflary to him as Meat or Slfeep) 
you have rec.oncird him to your Compa- 
ny, and made him fenfible of your Care 
and Love of him, by Indulgence and Ten- 
dernefs, efpccially carelTing him on allOc- 
ca/Ions wherein he does any Thing well, 
and being kind to him after a thoufand 
FalhioMS, fuitable to his Age, which Na- 
ture teaclus Parents better tlian I can. W^hen" 
I fdy^ by thefe ^'a3''s ot Tendernefs and At- 
feftion, which Parents never want for their 
Children, you have alfo planted in him a 
particular AfTedtion for you, he is then in 
tie State you could dellre^ and yon havd 
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forni'd in his Mind that true ReDej-et^ce^^ 
which is always afterwards carefully to be. 
continued, and maintained in both Part^of 
it., Love and Fear^ as the great Principles: 
whereby )''ou will always have Hold upon 
him, to turn his Mind to the Ways of Yer-. 
tue and Honour. 

k. 100. When this Fouhdati- , . ^^^ 

onis once well lay 'd, and you find • ftjwjtfr. *' 

this Reverence begin to work in * ^ 

him, the next Thing to be done, is careful-* 

ly to confider his Temper^ and the particu-^^ 

lar Conftitution of his Mind. Stubborn-* 

nefi, Lying, and ill-natuiM Anions, are not 

(as has been faid) to be permitted in him-; 

from the Beginning, whatever his.TemperT 

be, Thofe Seeds of Vices are not to be- 

fiifFer'd to take any Root, but muft be care- . 

fully weeded out, as foon as ever thej'' be* 

gin to Ihew themfelves in him 5 and your 

Authority is to take Place, and influj^ice 

his Mind from the very Dawning of any/ 

Knowledge in him, that it m^y operate as 

a natural Principle, whereof he never per* 

teiir'd the Beginning, never knew tliat it 

^as, or could be other wife. By this, if the , 

Reverence he owes yoii, be eftablifh'd,e3rly:,' 

it vulill alwaysbe fa^!ed to him, and;'it will', 

be 'SLs hard tor hirii to rafift.it,- aa tlle^riftr. 

ciples of his Nature. V- \\ '\ .:'•., '- 

(}. loi. Having thus v^ry early fet'up 
your Authority, and by ike gentler Appli- 

G C3iX\OVA 
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cations of it, fliam^him oat of what leadt 
towards any immoral Habit, as fbon as 

ga ha^e obferv'd it in him, ( for I would 
no Means have Chiding us'd, much kfs 
_ )ws, 'till Obftinaqr and Incorrigiblends 
make it abfolutelr neceflary ) it will be fit 
f o coniider whicn Way the natural Makr 
of his Mifid inclines him. ^ Some Men, by the 
unalterable Frame of their Conftitutions, are 
fiovt^ others timoroiUy (bme confident^ otberr 
modejf^ tradable or ohfiinate^ cwritm or car$^ 
tefs^ quick or Jim. There are not more Dif- 
ferences in Mens Faces, and the outward 
Lineaments of their Bodies, than there are 
in the Makes and Tempers of their Minds^ 
only there is this Difference, that the di- 
fiinguifhiog Charaflers of the Face, and 
the Lineaments of the Body, grow more 
plain and vifible with Time and Age 5 but 
the peculiar Phyfiognomy of the Mind^ is moft 
difcernablein Children, before Art and Qm- 
iiing hath taught them to hide their Defor- 
mities, and conceal their ill Inclinations un- 
der a diffembrd Outfide. 

^. 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to 
obferve your Son's Temper 7^ and that, when 
he is unJer leaft Reftraiat in his Play, and 
as he thinks out of your Sicht, fee what 
are his preinmhtate Faffiom^ zna prevailing In- 
clhiatmsi whether he be fieixe or mild, 
. - '^^(hful, compailionate or cruel, o- 
i\. ■\ : . ''' or ^is thefe are dif- 

ferent 
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lerent in him, lb are your Methods to bo 
different, and your Authority mud hence 
tsGce Meafures to apply it feif different Wajrl 
to him. Thefe native PropenJ^es^ thefe Pre* 
valencies of Conftitution, are not to ba 
cur'd by Rules, or a dire£t Conteft, efpeci* 
lUy tho(e of them that are the humbley 
and meaner Sort, which proceed from Fear, 
and Lowmels of Spirit, though with Art 
they may be much mended, and turn'd to 
good Purpofes. But this, be fure, after all 
is done, the Byafs will always hang oi) 
that Side that Natnre firft plac'd it : And 
if you carefully obferve the Chara&ers of 
his Mind, now in the firft Scenes of his Life, 
you will ever after be able to judge which 
Way his Thoughts lean, and what he aimt 
at even hereafter, when, as he grows pp^ 
the Plot thickens, and he puts on feveral 
Shiq)es to a£t it. 

§• 103. I told you before, that 
Children love Liberty \ and there- Don/u^ 
fore they ftiould be brought to •»♦ 
do the Things are fit for them, 
without feeling any Reftraint lay'd up* 
on them, I now tell you, they^ love fome- 
thing more •, and that is Vommon : And 
this is the firft Original of moft viciouf 
Habits, that are ordinary and naturalt 
This Love of Power and I>3minion, (hews 
St felf very early, and that in thefe two 
Thing?. 

G 2 ^* ^^V 
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, §. 104. I. We fee Children, (as fboii 
almoft as they are born ( I am fure long 
i)efore they can fpeak) cry, grow peevifti, 
jfuUen, and out of Humour, for nothing but 
to have their i^Zfi. They would have thdr 
Defires fubmitted to by others 5 they con- 
tend for a Fead)r Compliance from all a- 
bout them, efpecially from thofe that ftand 
near, or beneath them in. Age or Degree, 
as foon as they come to con:Gder others with 
thofe Diltindions. 

§. 105. Another Thing wherein they Ihew 
liheir Love of Dominion, is, their Defire to 
have Things to be theirs : They would have 
Propriety and Poflelfion, plealing themfelves 
witn the Power which that f terns to givei 
and the Right they thereby have, to difpofe 
of them as they pleafe. He that has not 
©bferv'd thefe two Humours working very 
betimes in Children, has taken little Not- 
tice of their Aftions : And he whQ thinks 
that thefe two Roots of almoft all.tlie.Ln- 
juftice and Contention that fo ditturb hu- 
man Life are not early to be weeded out, 
and contrary Habits introduc'd, neglefls 
the proper Seafon to lay the Foundations of 
a good and worthy Man. To do this, I i- 
snagine thefe foUowitig Things may fome- 
what conduce. 

, §. 106. I. ThataChildfliould 

Ormfivg. never be fufier'd to have what he 

crcfoesy muchlels what he ays for, 

I 
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I had faid^ or fa much as fpeaks for : But- 
that being apt to be mirimderltood, and 
interpreted as if I meant a Child Ihould 
never fpeak to his Parents for anj Tfiing, 
which will perhaps be thought to lay too 
great a Curb on the Mindis of Children, to 
the Pregiidice of that Love and AfFedioii 
wbirh ftiould be between them and their 
Parents^ I fha 11 explain my felf a little- 
more particularly. It is fit that they flioulcL 
haw t2)$rty to declare their Wants to their 
Parepti,; and that with all Tendemefs they 
fliould' be hearkened to, and fupply'd, at 
leaft whilft. they are very little. But 'ti» 
one Thing to fay, I am hungry, another 
to fay, I would have KoaitMeat^ Ha- 
ving declared their Wants, their- natural* 
Wants, the Pain they feel from Hunger, 
Thirft, Cold, or any other Necejlity of Na- 
ture, 'tis the Duty of their Parents, and 
thofe about them, to relieve them: But 
Children muft leave it to the Choice and» 
Ordering of their iParents, what they think? 
properelT for them, and how much^ and 
muft not be permitted to choofe for them- 
felve«f, and lay, I would have Wine, op- 
White-bread 5 the verynaming of it ihould 
make them lofe it- 

^. 107. That which Parents fliould take- 
Care of ht?re, is tp diftingniih betvveen the 
Wants of Fancy, and thofe of Nature 5^ 
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which Boraa hai well taught them to do in 
thisVerfe. 

j^n^ htmanajiln toleat nMwra mgatis. 

Tlio(e are truly natural Wants, which 
Itealbn alone^ without fbme other Help, is 
toot aUe to fence againft, nor keep iimn 
difiurbicg us» The Pains of Sicknefi and 
Hurti, Hunger, Thirfi, and Cold, Want 
tif Sleep, and Reft or Rehzationof thePart 
weary-d with Labour, are what all Mofe 
feel) and the heft difpos'd Minds bamwC 
but be lenfifale 6[ their Uneafineis ^ and 
therefofe ought, By £t Applications, tofedc 
their Renxnral, though not with Impati- 
ence, or over areatHaute, upon thefirft Ap- 
proaches of them, where Uday does not 
threaten Ibuie ijrepairable Harm. The 
Pains that come nom the Neceflities of Na- 
ture, are Monitors to us, to beware of great- 
er Mifcfaiefs, which they are the Forerun- 
nen of} and therefore they muft not be 
wholly negjleded, nor ftrain'd too fan But 
yet the more ChUdren can be inur'd to 
HardJQiips of this Kind, by a wife Care to 
make them ftronger in Body and Mind, 
the better it will be for them. I need not 
here give any Cauition to keep within the 
Bound^ of doing them Good, and to take 
Care, that what Children are made to fuf- 
fcf. Ihuild neither break their Spirits, not 
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injure their Health, Parents being bat too 
apt of themfelves to incline more than they 
fhould to the fbfter Side. 

But whatever Compliance the Neceffi- 
ties of Nature may require, the Wants of 
Fancy Children fliould never be gratif/'d 
in, nor fuflfer'd to mention. The VQtyfpeak- 
ii^ for any fuch Thing, fhould make them 
lofe it. Cloths, when they need, they 
muft have % but if they fpeak for this Stu^, 
or that Colour, they fhould be fure to go 
without it. Not that I would have Pa- 
lents purpofely crofs the Defires of their 
Children in Matters of Indiflerency •, on 
the contrary, where their Carriage deferves 
it, and one is fure it will not corrupt, or 
cnemioate their Minds, and make them 
fond of Trifles, I think all Things fhould 
be ccmtriv'd, as much as could be, to their 
Satisfadiou, that they might find the Eafe 
and Pleafurc of doing well. The bell for 
Children, is, that they fhould not i)lace a- 
ny Pleafure in fuch Things at all, nor re- 
gulate their Delight by their Fancies, but 
be indifferent to all that Nature has m^ide 
fo. This is what their Parents and Teacli- 
ers fhould chiefly aim a^ ; but 'till this be 
obtained, all that I oppofe here, is the Li- 
berty of JJkij^ ; which in thefe Things of 
Conceit, ougT^ to be ^e(farain'd by a con- 
ftaht Forfeiture annexed to it. 

G 4 This 
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This may perhaps be thought a little 
too fevtre by the natural Indulgence of ten- 
tier Parents \ but yet it is no more than 
neceflary : For iince the Method I propofe, 
is to baniih the Rod, this Rtftraint of their 
Torgues will be of great Ufe to fettle that 
Awe we have elfewhere fpoken of, and to 
keep up in them the Refpeft and,Reverence 
due to their Parents. Next, it will teach 
to keep in, and fo matter their Inclinati- 
ons. By this Means they will be brought 
to learn the Art of ftifling their Delires, 
as foon as they rife up in them, when they 
are eafieft to be fubdu'd. JFor giving Vent, 
gi\'es Life and Strength to our Appetites ^ 
and he that has the Confidence to turn his 
Wifhes into Demands, will be but a little 
Way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. This, I am fure, every one can 
more eafily bear a Denial from himfelf, 
than from any Body elfe. They fhould 
therefore be accuftom'd betimes to confult, 
and make Ufe of their Reafon, before they 
give Allowance to their Inclinations. .'Tis 
a great Step towards the Maftery of our 
3)efires, to give this Stoj^ to them, and (hut 
theni up ill Silence. This Habit got by 
Children, of ftaying the Forwardnefs of 
their Fancies, and deliberating whether it 

r "jy "^; ^''^''^^ theyfpeak, will be of 
no Imall Advantage to them in Matters of 
greater Confequence, in the future Courfe 
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af their Lives. . For that which I cannot 
tpo often inculcate, is^ that whatever the 
^2ilitt£ be, about which it is converfant, 
M^Aefher great or finall, the main (I had 
almoft faid only ) Thing to be confider'd 
in every Adion of a Child, is, what Influ- 
ence it will have upon his Mind$ what 
Habit it tends to, and is like to &ttle in' 
bira^ how it will become him when he is 
bigger \ and if it; be encouraged, whither ir 
will lead him, when he is grownup.. ? 

My Meaning therefore is not, that Chil- 
drenlhouldpurpofelybe madeuneafy. ^Thif^ 
vould rtlilii too much of Inhumanity and 
ili Nature, and be apt to infed them with: 
it, I'h^y fhould be brought to deny their 
Appetites \ and their Minds, as well as Bo* 
dies, be made vigorous, eafy, and ftron^^ 
by the CulJom of having their Inclinati- 
ons in Suhjedion,. and their Bodies exer- 
tis'dwith Hardfhips :. ; But alt this^ withr 
out gi vipg ,them any? Mark . or Apprehenfi^ 
op ^i ill Will towards . them. The con- 
ftant Lofs of what they crami or carvi tOf 
themfelveSjlhould teach them Modefty, Subr 
xniliion, and a Power to forbear : But the 
E^w^rding their Modefty and iSilence, by 
giving- ^t hem- what they lik'd^ (hould alfo 
aflure them of the Love of thole, who ri- 
goroufly exaSed this Obedience. The con- 
tenting themfelves now in the Want of what 
tliey wifli'd for, is a.Yertue, that a not Her 

G i 'V\m^ 
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TioM ftoald be reiearded with what is fuit- 
td t!id acceptable to them^ which (hould 
te beftD\?ir'd on them, as if it were a na- 
tural Coofeqaence of their good Bebavionr. 
mnd not a Bargain aboQt it. But you will 
Idfe yoQt Labour, and what is more, thor 
Lc^e and Reverence too, if they can re- 
c^^a.fiom others, what yw deny thenu 
This is to be kept very fiaunch, and care- 
fully td be watch'd^ And here the Servwts 
fcome again in my Way» 

^ io8» If this be begnn be* 
9laiiiJHf* times, and they accuftom thenir 
felres early to lilence their De- 
fires this ufeful Habit will (ettle tlmn $ 
«»d as they come to grow up in Age and 
Difcretion, they may beallow'd greater Li- 
berty , when Reafbn comes to fpeak in 'em, 
und not PaiGon i For whenever Keafbn 
Wtiuld fpeak, it (hould be hearkened to. 
But ms they (hould never be heard, whei^ 
they Q^^ for any particular Thing they 
Would bave^ unlefs it be fvft proposVi to 
them^ (b they (hould always be heard,' and 
laMy and kindly anfwer'd, when they a(k 
«fter any Thing they would knom^ and de- 
lire to ' be informed about, Cnriofity fliould 
he as carefolly ^henfi'-i in Children, as ch 
ther Appetites fupprefs'd. 

9tttf4»h Howtver ftrid an Hand is to 

Ji^ be kept npoa all Defires of Fan* 

«F« y« tbere is one Ode wbere- 

m 
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ia Fancy muft be permitted to fpeak, and 
ht hearkened to alfo. Recreation is as ne- 
ceflaiy^ as Labour or Food. But becaufe 
there can be no Recreation vtrithout Delight^ 
which depends not always on Reafon, but 
oftner on Fancy, it muft be permitted Chil- 
dreB not only to divert themlelires, but to 
do it after their own Fafhion, provided ic 
be innocently, and without Prejudice to 
their Healthy and therefore in this Cafe 
they Ihould not be deny'd, if they propo* 
fed any particular Kind of Recreation. Tno\ 
I think, in a well-order'd Education, they 
will feldem be brought to the Meceflltv of 
aiking any fuch Liberty, Care ihould be 
taken, that what is of Advantage to thea\| 
they ihould always de with Delight \ and 
before they are weary*d with one, they 
fiiould be timely diverted to ibme other ufe-^ 
ful Employment* But if they are not yet 
brought to that Degree of Perfedion, that 
one Way of Improvement can be made s 
Recreation to them, they muft be let loofe 
to the childifh Play they fancy ^ which they 
ihould be wean'd from, hj being made fur- 
feit of it : But f^om Things of Ufe, that 
they are employed in, they Ihould alwiaya 
be &nt atvay with an Appetite, at leaft be 
difmifs'd before they arc tirM, and grow 
quite lick of it, that fo they may return 
to it again, as to a Pleafure that diverts 
them« For you muft never think them fet 
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right, 'till they can find Delight in the 
Praftice of lauckble Things, and the ufo- 
ful Exercifesof the Body and Mind, taking 
their Turns, make their Lives and Improve^ 
ment pleafant in a continu'd Train oiRe^ 
creatiom^ wherein the weary'd Part is con- 
ftantly relievM and refrelh'd. Whether thi« 
can be done in every Temper, or whether 
Tutors and Parents will be at the Pains^ 
and have the Difcretion, and Patience to 
bring them to this, I know not ^ but that 
.it maybe done in moft Children, if a right 
Courfe be taken to raife in them the De- 
lire of Credit, Efteem, and Reputation, I 
do not at all doubt. And when they have 
fo much true Life put into them,, they 
may freely be talk'd with about what moft 
delights them, and be diredled, or let loofe 
to it 5 fo that they may perceive that they 
are belov'd and cherilh'd, and that thoft 
under whofe Tuition they are, are not E-^ 
nemies to their Satisfadion. Such a Ma« 
nagcment will make them in Love with 
the Hand that directs them., and theVer-' 
t\xe they are direfted to. 

This farther Advantage may 

//jT^/j. ^^ "^^^® ^y ^ free Liberty per* 
mitted them in their Recreations^ 
that it will difcover their natural Tempers^ 
fl\ew their Inclinations and Aptitudes, and 
thereby diredt wife Parents in the Choice, 
both of the Courfe of Life, and Employ- 

ttV^Ut 
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m?nt they ihall defign thera for, and of 
fit Remedies, in the mean Time, to be ap* 
ply d to whatever Bent of Nature they may 
ch^tivt moft likely to miflead. any of their 
Children. 

§. 109: 2. Children who live together, 
often ttrive for Maftery, whofe Wills fhall 
carry it over the relt ^ whoever begins the 
Cmiteft.^ ihould be fure to be crofs'd in it. 
But not only that, but they Ihould be taught 
to have all the Deference^ ^Comphifartce^ and 
Civility one for another imaginable. This^ 
when they fee it procures them Rtfi^etl, 
Love, and Elleem, and that they. Idie nd 
Superiority by it, they will take more Plea- 
furein, than in infolent Domineering^ fos 
fo plainly is the other. 

The Accufations of Children on^ againft 
another, which ufually are but the Cla- 
mours of Anger and Revenge defiring Aid,' 
Ihould not be favourably receiv d , nor 
hearkenM to. It weakens and eH^minate^ 
their Minds to fuffer them to complain 5 and 
if they endure fometimes croifing, or Paio 
from others, without being permitted ta 
think it ftrangp or intoUerable, it will da 
them no Harm to learn .Suf]&rance, andhar-i 
den them early. But though you give na 
Countenance to the Complairtts of the ^e^. 
ruloHs^ yet take Care to curb the Infoleme 
and ill Nature of the Injurious. When yoa 
obferve. it your felf, . reprove . it before .th« 
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injur'd Party : Bnt if the Camflcant be of 
fbmething reallv- worth your Notice, and 
Preirentxon anotner Time, then reprove the 
Qflencler by himfelf alone, out of Si^t of 
him that complained, and make hun go 
and aik Pardon, and make Reparation: 
Which coming thus, as it were from him*- 
ielf^ will be the more cheerfully perform- 
ed, and more kindly received, tne Love 
firen||then'd between them, and a Cuftom 
of Civility grow familiar amongfi: yoiir 
Children. 

^. no. 9. As to the having 
Liitrality. and pofleiung of Things, teach 
them to part with what they 
bare ea£ly and freely to their Friends, and 
let them nnd by Experience, that the moft 
liberal has always moft Plenty, with E- 
fieem and Commendation to boot, and they 
will guickljr learn to praftife it. This I 
imagme, will make Brothers and Sifleri 
kinder and civiller to one another, and con* 
fequentiy to others, than twenty Rules a* 
bout good Manners, with which Children 
are ordinarily peiplex'd and aimber'd^ Cch 
vetonfnefi, and the Deitre of having in our 
Poileifion, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have need of, being the Root of 
all Evil, fliould be early and carefully weed- 
ed out, and the contrary Quality of a 
Readinefs to impart to others, implanted. 
This ihould be eocourag'd by gjcesit C6n> 
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and Credit, and conftantly ta- 
king Care, that he lofes nothing hj hit 
lAberality. Let all the Inftanots he gives 
cxf fucfa Freenefi, be alwrays reiia/'d, and 
with Intereft; and let him fenfibly perceive, 
that the Kindnefs he (hewv to otners, is no 
ill Huflmndry for himfelf ^ but that it 
brings a Return of Kindnefs both from 
tholc . that receive it, and thofe who look 
on. Make this a Conteft among Children, 
who Ifaall out-do one another this Way : 
And by this Means, by a conftant Pra* 
dice, Children having made it eafy to them- 
felvcs t€^ part with what they have, good 
llature may be fettl'd in them into an Ha* 
lAtj and they may take Pleafure, and pique 
themCelves in being kind^ liberal^ aid civil 
to others. 

If Liberality ought to be en- 
couraged, certainly great C^re is 7ufi{c$. 
to betaken, that Children tranf- 
greis not the Rules of Jnftice ': And when- 
ever they do, they mould be fet right, 
and if there be Occaiioa for it, (Severely rc- 
buk'd. 

Our firft Aftions being guided more by 
Self-love, than Reafbn or Reflexion, 'tis no 
Wonder that in Children they fliould be 
very apt to deviate from the jufl: Meafures 
of Right and Wrongs which are in the 
Mind, the Relult of improved Reafon, and 
rerioiis Meditation. This^ the more they 
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are apt to iniftake, the more careful Guard 
ought to be kept flyer th^jiis ^nd every the 
leaft blip in this great Spckl Vertue taken 
Notice of, and redity'd ^ and that iii Things 
of the leaft Weight and Moment, both to 
inftruct their. Ignorance, and prevent ill 
Habits ; t which trom fmall Beginnings, in 
Pins 3iid Cherry-ftones^ will, if Itt alone, 
.grow up to higlier. Frauds, and be in Dan- 
ger to end at laft in down-right hardened 
Difhonefty. The firtt Tendency^ to any 
hjiijlice that appears, mutt be fupprefi'd 
with a Shew ot Wcnder and Abhorrency 
in the Parents and Governors, But becanfe 
(Children cannot well comprehend what In* 
jitflice is, 'till they underlland Property, 
and how particular Ferfons come by it, the 
fafttt Way to fecure Hoicf.y^ is to lay the 
Foundations of it early in Liberality, and 
aaEa/inefeto part with to others whater 
ver they have or like tkemfei-ves. This 




to know what is theirs by a peculiar Righf, 
-exclufiye of ptbers. ;And liiice Children 
(tldoin have ^m^ Thing . but by Gift, and 
that ioi tl^ molic Part from their Parents, 
they maybe at firjH: taught not to take or 
kee]> any Thing, but what is given tliem 
by thoft whom they take to have a Pow- 
•er.Qvet. it-. .And as their Capacities enlarge. 
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other Rules and C'dtesofJuJIice^ and Rights 
concerni;]g Meum and Tuujh, may be pro- 
pos'd and inc ulcated. If any Adt of /;/- 
jufticem them appears to proceed, nottVom 
Miftjke, but a Perverfenefs in their Wills, 
u^ben a gentle Rebuke and Shame will not 
reform this irregular and covetous Inclina- 
tion, rougher Remedies mult be apply'd : 
And 'tis but for the Father or Tutor to 
take and keep from them fomcthing- tliat 
they value, and think their own, or or- 
der fome Body elfe to do it 5 and by fuch 
Inftances, make them fenfible what little 
Advantage they are like to make, by pof- 
fclFing themfelves uvjujlly ot what is anu* 
ther's, whilft there are in the World flrong- 
fr and more Men than they. But if an in* 
genious Deteftation of this fliameful Vice> 
be but carefully and early inftill'd into 'em, 
as I think it may, that is the true and ge- 
nuine Method to obviate this Crime ^ and 
will be a better Guard againft Difiattejfy^than 
any Confiderations drawn from Interelt, 
Habits working more conftantly, and with 
greater Facility, than ReaP -n \ which, when 
W'e have molt need of it, is f Idom fairly con- 
fulted, and more rarely obey'd. 

§. .MI. Cryhg is a Fault that 
fliould not be tolerated in Chil- Crying. 
dren, not only for theunploafant 
and unbecoin;ing Noife it fills the Hou(e 
with, but fgr more coufiderable Reafons, ii* 
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Reference to the Child renthemfelv^es ^ which 
is to be our Aim in Education. 

Their Crying is of two Sorts, either fln}h 
bam and iomineerhg^ or querulous and wbi' 
nivg. 

I. Their Cryhg is very often a ftriving for 
Maftery, and an open Declaration of their 
Infblence orObftinacy^ when they have not 
the Power to obtain their Deftre, they will, 
by their Clamowr and Sobbings maintam their 
Title and Right to it. This is an avow'd 
continuing their Claim, and a Sort of Re* 
monftrance againft the OppreiEon and In- 
jaftice of thole who deny them what tfa^ 
have a Mind to. 

^. 112. 2. Sometimes their Crjh^ is the 
Tfftdi of Pain, or true Sorrow^^ and a £r- 
woeming themfelves under it. 

Thefe two, if carefully obfcrv'd^ may, 
hytheMein, Looks, andA£tions, and par- 
ticularly by the Tone of their Crying, be 
eafily diftinguifli'd *, but neither of them 
mult be fiifiter d, much left encouraged. 

I. Theobfiinateor^omac^/G^fT^fhould 
by no Means be permitted, becaufe it is 
but another Way of flattering their E>efrres, 
and encouraging thofe Paffions, which 'tis 
our main Bufinefs to fubdue : And if it be, 
as often it is, upon the receiving any Cor- 
reftion, it quite defeats all the good EfFeds 
of it ; ibr any Chaftifment which leaves 
theminthisdeaar'dOppofition, onlyferves 
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to make them worfe. The Reftraints and 
Punifliments lay'd on Children, are all mif- 
apply^d and loft, as far as they do not 
prevail over their Wills, teach them to fub- 
mit their Pallions, and make their Minds 
fupple and pliant to what their Parents 
Reafon advifes them novr, and fo prepare 
them to obey what their own Reafon mall 
advife hereafter. But if, in any Thing, 
wherein they are crofi'd, they may be (uf- 
fir'd to go away crying^ they confirm them- 
felves in their Defires, and cherifh the ill 
Humour, with a Declaration of their Ri^ht, 
and aRefblation to fatisfy their Inclina- 
tion the firft Opportunity. This therefore 
is another Argument againft the frequent 
Ufe of Blows : For, whenever you come to 
that Extremity, 'tis not enough to whip 
or beat them, you muft do it, 'till you 
find you have fubdu'd their Minds, 'till 
with Submiflion and Patience they yield 
to the Correftion 5 which you (hall bcft 
difcover by their Cryhig^ and their ceafing 
from it upon your Bidding. Without this, 
the beating or Children is but a paflionate 
Tyranny over them •, and it is mere Cru- 
elty, and not Corredlion to put their Bo- 
dies in Pain, without doing their Minds 
anyGood« As this gives us a Reafon why 
Children (hould feldom be correded, fo k 
alfo prevents their being (b. For if, when- 
ever they are chaftis'd, it were done thus 
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without Palfion, foberly, and yet tfFeflu- 
'd\ly too, laying on the Blows and Smart 
not furioufly, and all at once, but flowly, 
with Reafoning between, and with Obftr- 
vation how it wrought, flopping when it 
had made them pliant, peiritent ami yield- 
ing-, they would ftldomneed the like Pu- 
nilhment again, being made careful to a- 
void the Fault, that deferv'd it. B^fidts, 
by this Means, as the Punifliment would 
not be loft for being too little, and not ef- 
fedual, fb it would be kept from being 
too much, if we gave qfFas foon as we per- 
ceived that it reach'd the Mind, and that 
was bettered- For fince the Chiding or 
Beating of Children (hould be always the 
leaft that poflibly may be, that whit:h is 
lay'd on in the Heat of Anger, feldom ob^ 
ferves the Meafure, but is commonly more 
than it Ihould be, tho' it prove lefs than 
enough. 

^. 113.. 2, Many Children are apt to 
cry^ upon any little Pain they fufFer, and 
the leatt Harm that befalsthem, puts them 
into CoMplaivts and BawBtg. This few Chil- 
dren avoid : For it being the firlt and na- 
tural Way to declare their Sutierings or 
Wants, before they can fpeak, the Compaf^ 
fion tliat is thought due to that tender Age, 
foolifhly encourages, and continues it itt 
them long after they can fpeak. Tis the 
Duty, I coufefs,. of thofe about Children, 
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to coinpaffionate them, whenever they fuf- 
fer aaiy Hurt 5 but hot to ihew it in pity- 
ing them. Help and eafe.them the belt 
70U can, but by no Meaas bemoan thein- 
This foftens their Minds, and makes them 
yield to the little Harms that happen to 
them i whereby they link deeper into that 
Part, which alone feels, and make larger 
Wounds thefe, than otherwife they would. 
They (hould he harden 'd againtt all Sutfer- 
ings, efpecially of the Body, and. have no 
Tender nefs but what rills from an ingeni- 
ous Shame, and a quick Senfe of Kq^uta- 
tion. The many Inconveniencies this Life 
is exposed to, require we Ihould not be too 
fenfible of every little Hurt. What our 
Minds yield not to, makes but a flight Im- 
prellion, and does us but very little Harm, 
'Tis the Suffering of our Spirits, that gives, 
and continues the Pain. This Brawninefs 
and Infen/ibility of Mind, is the belt Ar- 
mour we can have againlt the .common E- 
vils and Accidents of Life -, ^nd being a 
Temper that is to be got by Exercife and 
Cultom, more than any other Way, the 
Practice of it fhould be begun betimes 5 and 
happy is he that is taught it early. That 
Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to be pre- 
vented or cur'd,.as nothing, that I know, 
£b much increafes in Children as Crying^ fo 
nothing, on the other Side, fomucn checks 

and reftrains, as their being hinder'd from 

that 
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that SostofComplainiftg. In the little Harmt 
they fuiler from Knocks and Falls, they* 
fhould not be pitj'd for falling, but bid da 
€a again ^ which belldes that it fiops their 
Cmng^ is a better Vfzj to cure their Heed* 
lefliieft, and prevent their tumbling ano* 
ther Time, than either Chiding or Bemoan- 
ing them. But let the Hurts they receive, 
be what they will, ftop their' Crying^ and 
that will give them more Quiet and £a(e 
at prefent, and ha^rden them for the Ai» 
ture. 

§. 114. The former Sort of Cryif^ re- 
quires Severity to filence it *, and whers a 
Look, or a poiitive Command will not do 
it. Blows muft : For it proceeding from 
Pride, Obftinacy, and Stomach, the Will, 
where the Fault lies, muft be bent, and 
made to comply, by a Rigour fufficient to 
xnafter it. But this latter, being ordina- 
rily from Softnefs of Mind, a quite con- 
trary Caufe, ought to be treated with a . 
5entler Hand. Perfwaiion^ or diverting tht ' 
"houghts another Way, or laughing all 
their Wiinh^^ may perhaps be at firft the 

S roper Method : But for this, the Circum- 
ances of the Thing, and the particular 
Teinper of the Child, muft be confider'd. 
No certain unvariable Rules can be given 
^bout It 5 but it muft be left to the Pru- 
dence of the Parents or TutoR But thi.% 
I tnink, I may fay in general, tliat there 

fliould 
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fiiould be a conftant Difcountenancing of 
this Sort of Crying alfo ^ and that the Fa« 
ther, by his Authority, fliould alviraysftop 
it, mixing a greater Degree of Roughnel^ 
in his Looks or Words, proportionably as 
the Child is of a greater Age, or a fturdi- 
er Temper : But alv^ays let it be enough to 
iilence their Wbtmerif^^ and put an End to 
the Diibrder. 

^. II;;. Cowardice and Courage 
are fo nearly related to the fore- ^^!^^ 
mention'd Tempers, that it may 
not be amifs here to take Notice of them. 
Fear is a Paflion, that, if rightly gpvern* 
ed, has its U(e. And though Self-love fel- 
dom fails to keep it watchful and high e- 
nough in us, yet there may be an Ezcefi 
on the daring Side. Fool-bardinefs and In* 
finfibility of Danger, being as little rea- 
fonable, as trembling and mrinking at th« 
Approach of every little EviL Fear was 
given us as a Monitor to quicken our In* 
duftry, and keep us upon our Guard againft 
the Approaches of Evil i and therefore to 
have no Apprehenfion of Mifchief at Hand, 
not to make a juft Eftimate of the Dan- 
ger, but hieedlcfcly to run into it, be the 
Hazard what it will, without confidering 
of what Ufe or Confeguence it may be, ia 
not the Refolution of a rational Creature, 
but brutifli FUry. Thofe who have Chil* 

drea 
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dren of this Temper, have nothing to Jof, 
but a little to awaken their Reafon, whiLh 
Self-prefervation will quickly difpbfe. th^m 
to hearken to, unleft '( which is ufually the. 
Cafe) fome other PaiJion hurries them on 
Head-long, without Senfe, and without Con- 
fideration. A Diflike of Evil is fb natural 
tq Mankind, that r no ]Body, I think, can. 
be without Fear of it, Feiir being nothing 
but an Uneafinefs under the Apprehenllon 
of that coming upon us which we diflike/ 
And therefore, whenever any one runs in- 
to- Danger, we may fay 'tis under t}ie Con- 
dud of Ignoram e, or the Couunand of fbme. 
more imperious Paflion, no Kody being fo, 
Uiuch an Enemy to himfelf, as to come, 
witliin the Reach of Evil out of free Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger s Sake. If. 
it be therefore Pride, Vain-gloiy, orRage^ 
that iilences a Child's Fear, or make$ him. 
not hearken to its Advice, thofe are by. 
fit Means to be abated, that a little Con- 
federation may allay his Heat, and make 
him bethink himfelf, whether this Attempt 
be worth the Venture. But this being a 
Fault, that Children are not fo often guil- 
ty of, I fliall not be more particularin its 
Cure. Weaknefs of Spirit is the: more com'-{ 
mon Defedl, and therefore will reqaire the 
greater Care. * < 

For- 
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Fortitude is the Guard and Sup- 
port of the other Vertues 5 and Forti-- 
without Courage a Man will icarce tude. 
keep ileady to his Duty, and fill 
up the C3iara6ler bf a truly worthy Man. 

Courage^ that makes us bear up 
againft Dangers that we fear, and Courage 
Evils that we feel, is of great Ufe 
ill an Eilate, as ours is in this Life, ezpos'd 
to Allaults on all Hands : And therefore it 
is very advifable to get Children into this 
Armour as early as we can. Natural Tern* 
per, I confefs, does here a great deal : But 
even where that is defeSive, and the Heart 
is in it felf weak and timorous, it may, by 
a right Management, be brought to a better 
Re/blilfion. What is to be done to jirevent 
breaking Childrens Spirits by frightful Ap- 
prehennoiis inftiird into them when Youi^g, 
or bemoaning themfelves under every little 
Suffering, I have already taken Notice, How 
to harden their Tempers, and raife their 
Courage^ if we' find them too much fiibjefl: 
to Fear, is farth^er ^to be coulider'd. 

True Forritude, 1 take to be the quiet Pof^ 
leflion of a Man's ieif, and an undiili'ib'd 
doing his Duty, whatever Evil boH ts, or Dan- 
ger lies in his way. This there are fo few 
Men attain to, that we arc not to tX]xdl it 
bom Children.'- But yk fomething m\y be 
done : And a wife Cdhdrtd by iii(enfi('le''De- 
grevS, may carry tliem tarther than one cx- 
peds. 

H '1'^^ 
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The negledt of this great care of them, 
whilft they are j^oung, is the Reafon^ per- 
h.ips, why there are lb few that have thU 
Vcttiie in its full Latitude, when they are 
Mf n. I fhould not fay this in a Nation Co 
naturally Brave, as ours is, did I think, that 
true Fortitude required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt of Life ia 
the Face of an Enem]r. This, I confels, is 
not the leaft part of it, nor can be denie4 
the Laurels, and Honours always juftly due 
to the Valour of thofe who venture their 
Lives for their Country. But yet this is not 
all. Dangers attack us in other Places, be- 
fides the Field of Battle •, and though Death 
b.e the King of Tejrroiirs, y^t Pain, Difmce. 
and Poverty have frightml Looks, able t9 
difcompofe moft Men, whom thjey fcicm re^-, 
4y to feize on: And there are thofe who: 
contemn fome of thefe, and yet are heartily 
friglited with the other. True Fortitude is 
l^repar'd for Dangers of all kiads, and un- 
nioyed whatfoeyer Evil it be that ihreatens.^ 
r do not mean unmoved with anyTea'r ^ alL, 
Where Danger Ihews it felJF, " Apprehenfion 
cannot without Stupidity, be wanting.- 
Where Danger is, Senfe of Danger fhould 
be; and fo much Fear as {liquid keep us a*- 
wake, and excite our Attention, : Induftrj 
jand Vigour; but not difturb tlie calm Vie 
of our Keafbn, nor hinder the Execution of. 
what that Dictates* 

The 
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The firft Step to get this noble 
and manly Steadinefi, is, what I Ccip/ir- 
have above mentioned, carefully to ^'^'^• 
keep Children irom Frights of all 
lands, when they are young, l^et not any 
fearful Apprehenfions be talked into them, 
nor terrible Objects furprize them. This 
often £0 fliatters and difcompofes the Spirits, 
that riiey never recover it again-, but during 
their whole Life, upon the firft Suggtftion, 
or Appearance of any terrifying IdVa, are 
fcatter'd and confounded 5 the Body is ener- 
vated, and the Mind difturb'd, and the Mim 
fcarce himfelf, or capable ot any compolcd 
or rational Aaion Whether this be from 
an habitual Motion of the' Animal Spirits, 
introduced by the firft ftrbng Imprellion, or 
from the Alteration of the Conttitution by 
fome more un.ccoifHtable way, this is cer- 
tain, that fo it is. Inftancies of (iich who in 
a weak timorous Mind have born, all their 
whok Lives through, the Eft'^ds ot a Fright 
when they^ were young, are ev<?ry where to 
be leen ^ and therefore as much as may be 
to be prevented. 

The next Thing is by gentle degrees, to 
accuftom Children to tnofe things, they are 
too much afraid of But here grtat Ca'itinn 
is to be ufed, that you do not make too much 
hafte, nor attenipt this cure too early, for 
fear leaft you increafe the Mifchief mftead 
of remedying if. Little ones in Arms may 
be eafily kept out of the way of ituvfvvtx^ 

H 2 OV^^^^^ 
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Objefls, and till they can talk and under- 
ftand what is (aid to them, are fcarce gapr- 
ble of that Reafoning and Difcoarfe, Yta|h 
fhoiild be ufed, to let them know thetrf is 
aio harm in thofe frightful Objeds, which 
we would make them £uniliar with, and do, 
to that purpofe, by gentle degrees bring 
nearer and nearer to them. And. therefore 
?tis feldom, there is need of any Application 
to them of tliis kind, till after they can run 
about and talk. But ytt^ if it fhould hap» 
pen that In&nts fhoiild have taken offence 
at any thing which cannot be <eafily kept 
>out of their way ^ and that they (hew marKS 
pf t^error as often as it comes in fight ^ all the 
allays of fright, by diverting theic Thoughtfi, 
or mixing pleafant and agreeable appearan* 
ces with it, mufl: be tifed, till it ht grown 
familiar and inoffenfive to them. 

I think we may obfer ve. That, when C3iil- 
dren are firft Born, all Objeds of fight, that 
do not hurt the Eyes, are indifferent to them; 
and they are no more afraid of a Blackmoor, 
or a Lion, than of their Nurfe, or a/Cat« 
What is it then, that afterwards, in certain 
mixtures of fhape and colour comes to af- 
fright them ? Nothing but the apprehenfions 
of harm; that accompajiies. thofe .things. 
Did a Child fiick every Day! a new Kurfei 
I make account it, would be no more af- 
frighted, with the, change of Fates at Six 
Months old than at Sixty* The reafon 
then^ why it will not come to a ftranger, 

• . i« 
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19, becaufe having been aocuftomed to re- 
cei^' .its Food and Kind Ufage only fronr 
oae or jtwo, that are. about it, the Ctuldap- 
prehends^^by^.; coming into the Anns of » 
Stranger,' th€ being taken from wliat de« 
lights and feeds it, and every moment (Iip- 
pues its Wants, vvhich it often feels, and 
therefore ^feacs when the Nurfe is aiva/. 

The onljr thing, we naturally are 
afraid of, is^ Pain, or lofs of Plea- Thmr- 
Cire. And because thefe are not an- oujhe/i. 
nexejd to any Ihape, colour, or /ize 
of vifible Objeds, we are frighted with none 
of them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us, that 
they will do- lis harm. The pleafant bright- 
nefi, and luftre of flame, and fire, fo 
delights Children, that at firft they always* 
defire to be handling of it : But when con- 
ftant Experience has convinced them, by 
tlie exquiflte Pains it has put them to, how 
cmel and umnercifiil: it is, they are afraid 
to touch i% and carefully avoid it. This 
being the ground of Fear, 'tis not hard to 
find whence it arifes, and how it is to be 
cured in all miftaken Objeds of Ter- 
ror. And when the IVIind is confirmed 
ag^inft them, ■ ^d has got ^ mafter^ over 
it; felf , ap4rJtis. ufual: Fears^ in lighther 
Occafioijs, ijt isf iJ^ good preparation: to meet 
more real Da^ger^. Yous Child (hrieks, 
and runs awayi at the fight of a Frog ^ 
Let another atch it, and lay it Slqwu ^^^^ 

H 3 ^^^ 
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good diftance from him : At iirfl: accuftom 
him to lode Qpon it^ When h^ can Ao that, 
then to come neater to it, and fee it It^p 
without Emotion 5 then to toudl it lightly 
when it is held faft in another's hand \ and- 
fo on, till he can come to handle it as 
confidently as a Butter- fly, or a Sparrow. 
By the fame way any other vain Terrors 
may be removM^ if Car^ be taken, that 
you go not toofaft, and piilh inot the Child- 
on to a new degree of afliirarice, till he be 
thoroughly confirm'd in the fprrher. And 
thus the voung Soldier is to be train'd on to 
tlie Warfare of Life ^ wherein Care, is to be 
tak^n, that more things be not reprefented 
as dangerous, than really are lb •, and then, 
that whatever you obferve him to be more 
frighted at than he fhould, you be fure to 
tole him on to by infenfible degrees, till ho 
,at laft", quitting his Fears, mafters the Diffi- 
ailty, artd comes off with Applaufe. Suo- 
celles of this Kind often rej^eated, will make 
him find^ that Evils are not always €0 cer- 
tain, t>t (b greats as our Fears rep^refent 
them 5 and that the way to avoid them is 
not to run away, or be dilcompos'd, de- 
ified, and deterr'd by Fear, where either 
our Credit, or Duty requires us to go on* 

But imct the great Foundation of 
Hawdl' Ttzt in Childnrn ib Pain, the way 
VA to hardeii, ^d fortifie Children a- 

gainft Fear and linger, is to ac- 

oz/fo/n tibetn to iuffex Paw. TYa%^^\^^ 
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He will be fhoiight, by kind Parents, a very 
unnatural thing towards their Childrtii ; 
And by moft, unreafonable^ to endeavour to- 
reconcile any one to the fenfe of Pain, by 
bringing it upon him. 'Twill be faid, it may 
perhaps give the Child an averfion for him 
that makes him fufFer -, but can never recom- 
mend to him fuftering it felf. This is a 
ftrange Method. You will not have CIiiI- 
3ren whipp'd and punifhed for their Fuuiis, 
lut yon would have them tormented for d^- 
ing well, or for Tormenting's fake. I doijbt 
not but fach Objeftions as thefe will be uuule^ 
and I (hall be thought inconfiftent with my 
feU, or phantaftical, in propoling it. I con- 
fe/s, it is. a thing to be managed with great 
Difcretion, and therefore it falls not out a- 
mifs, that it will not be receii^ed or relifti'd^ 
but by thofe who confider wfill, and look in- 
to the Reafon of Things. I would not have 
Children much beaten for their Faults, be- 
caufe r would not have them think bodily 
Pain the greateft Punifhment : And I would 
have them, when they do well, be Iqmetimes 
put in Pain, for the lame Reafon, that they 
might be accuftom'd to bear it without look- 
ins on it as the greateft Evil. How much 
Eaucatiou may reconcile young People to 
Pain, aiid Suflerance, the Exainplq$ of Sparta 
does Cijiffid^piJj ijiew ; And they who nave 
6nce brQright tnemfelves not to think bodily 
Pain the greateft of Evils^ ox iVval wtyich 
&ejr ought to ftand moflt m {«at oi^ \vw\ 

H 4 ^sc^'^^ 
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made no fmall advance towards Vertue- 
But I am not fb foolilh to proppfe the La^ 
cedamoman Difcipline in our Age, or Con- 
ftitiition. But yet I do (av, that enuring 
Children gently to fufFer fome degrees (^ 
Pain without mrinking, is a way to gain 
firmnefs to their Minds, and lay a founda* 
rion for Courage and Refolution^ in the 
future part of their Lives. 

Not to bemoan tliem, or permit them to 
bemoan themff Ives, on every little Pain they 
fufpT, is the iirft Step to be made. But of 
this I have fpoken elft where. 

Tht^ next thing is fometimes designedly 
to pur them in Pain : But care muft be taken 
that rhis be done, uhen theChild is in good 
humour, and fati^jficd of the good Will and 
Kindnefs ot him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. There muft no marks of 
Anger, or Difpleafure, on the one fide 5 nor 
Compalfion, or Repenting, on the other, go 
along with it: And it muft be fure to. be no 
'more than the Child can bear, without repir 
ning or taking it amifs, or for a Punifhment, 
Managed by thefe Degrees, and with fiich 
Circumftances,! have feen a Child run away- 
laughing, with good (mart Blows of a Wand 
on his Back, who would have cried for an 
unkind Word, and have been very fenfible of 
the Chaftifement of a cold Look, from the 
lame Perfoh. Satisfiea Child by a conftant 
Cburfe of our Care, and Kindnefs, that you 
perfediljr Jove him, and he may by D^^^^ ee^ 
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be accuftom'^ toHear very painful, and rouglr 
Ufage from you,'withorit flinching or com- 
plaining : And this we fee Children do every 
Day in play one with another. The fbfter 
you find your Child is, the more you are to 
leek Occasions, at fit times thus to hare! en 
him. The great Art in this is to begin with 
what is but very little painfiil, and to pro- 
ceed by infenfible Degrees, when you are 
playing, and in good Humour with him, 
and fpeaking well of him s And when you 
have once got him, to think himlelf made 
Amends for his Suffering, by the Praife is 
given him for his Courage ^ when he can: 
take a Pride in giving fiich Marks of his 
Manlineft •, and can preferr the Reputation 
of being Brave and Stout, to the avoiding » 
little Pain or the* Shrinking under it-, yon 
need not defpare in time, and by the Aflr- 
ftance of his growing Reafon, to matter hisf 
Timoronfiiefs, and mend the W^eakneft of his 
Conftitution. As he grows bigger, he is tor 
be let upon bolder Attempts, than his natu- 
ral Temper carries him to, and whenever he 
is obferv'd to flinch front what one has rea* 
fon to think he would come off well in, if he- 
had but Courage to undertake; That he 
(hould be alTifted in at fir ft, and by Degrees 
fliamed to, till at laft Pradice has given 
more Aflurance, and with it a Maftcr/^ 
which muft be rewarded with great Pr.iir^> 
and the good Opinion of others, for his Vt'i- 
fonnance,. When by thefe Ste^V^V^^^^ 

H 5 ?.^^oWv-^ 
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Refolution enough not to be deterr'd, from: 
what be ought to do, by the Appreh^aiioa of 
Danger ^ when Fear, does not, m (uddain or 
hazardous Occurrences, difcompofe his Mind, 
let his Body a trembling, and make him un* 
£t for A&ion, or run away from it, he has 
then the Courage of a rational Creature : 
And (iic h an Hardinels we ihould endeavour 
by Cuftom and U(e to bring Children to, 
as proper. Occafions come in our way. 

§. II 6. One thingi I have fre^ 
Cru$Uy. quently obferved in Children, that 
when they have got PofleifLon of 
any poor Creature, they are apt to ufe it ill ; 
The)' often torment^ and treat very roughly, 
young Birds, Butterflies, and fuch other 
poor Animals, which fall into their Hands, 
and that with a Teeming kind of Pleafuce. 
This I think ihould be watched in them, 
and if they incline to any fuch Cruelty, 
they Ihould b^ taught the contrary. Uiagq. 
For the Cnftom of Tormenting and Killing 
of Beafts, will, by Degrees, harden their 
Minds even towards Men 5 and they vAv^ 
delight in the Suffering aqd Deftrudioit of 
inferiour Creatures, will not be apt to be 
Very compafllonatc, :or. benign to thote of 
their own kind. Our PraSice takes Notice 
of this in the Ezclufion of Butchers from 
Juries of Life and Death. Children Ihould 
from the beginning be bred up in an Abhor- 
rence of liliivg^ or tormenting any living 

Qrmtiire 5 ud be tangh\ ivol \o i^QJil or de- 
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ftroj any thing, unlefs it be for the Prefer* 
vation or Advantage of fome other, that is 
NoWcr. And truly, if the Prefervation of 
all Mankind, as much as in him lies, were 
every one's Perfwafion, as indeed it is every 
one's Duty, and the true Principle to regu- 
late our Religion, Politicks and Mora- 
lity by, the World would be much quieter, 
iand better natur'd than it is. But to return 
to our prelent Bnlinefsj I cannot but com- 
mend both the Kindnels and Prudence of a 
Mother I knew, who was wont alwa;. s to 
indulge her Daughters, when any of tlicm 
defired Dogs, Sijuirils, Birds, or any futh 
things, as young Girls ufe to be delighted 
with : But then, when they had them, tliev" 
muft be fure to keep them well and look di- 
ligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill ufed. For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was coun- 
ted a great Fault, which often forfeited their 
Pofleflion, or at leaft they failed not to be re- 
buked for it 5 whereby they were early 
taught Diligence and good Nature. And 
indeed, I think People Ihould be accuftom- 
ed, from their Cradles, to be tender to all 
fenfible Creatures, and to Ijpoil or ipajle no- 
thing at all. 

This Delight they take in doivg of Mlf 
thief ^ whereby . I mean fpoiling of any 
thing to no purpofe^, but more efpecially 
the Pleafiire they take to put 2S^ xVdv\^ui 
Tdin, that is caf^able of it^ 1 c^xvxvfot v^ix- 
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fumade rny felf to be any other than a 
foreign and introduced Difpofition, an Ha- 
bit borrowed from Cuftom and Conversati- 
on. People teach Children to ftrike, and 
langh, when they hurt, or fee harm come 
to others : And they have the Examples of 
moft about them, to confirm them in it. All 
the Entertainment and talk of Hiftory is of 
nothing almoft but Fighting and filing: 
And the Honour and Renown, that is be- 
ftowed on Conquerours (who for the mod; 
art are but the great Butchers of Man- 
ind) farther miflead growing Youth, who 
by this means come to think Slauajhtcr 
the laudable Bufinefs of Mankind, and the 
moft Heroick of Vertues. Bv thefe Steps 
unnatural Cruelty is planted in us-, and 
what Humanity abhors, Cuftom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the 
way to Honour. Thus, by Falhion and 
Opinion, that comes to be a Ph afiire, which 
in it felf neitlier is, nor can be any. This 
ought carefully to be watched, and early 
remedied^ fo as to fettle and cherilh the 
contrary, and more natural Temper of Be^ 
nignity and CmpjJ^jn in the room of it; 
But ftill by the fame gentle Methods, which 
are to be applied to the other two Faults 
before meutioiied. It may not perhaps be 
unreafonable here to add this farther Cauti- 
on, viz. That the Mifchiefs, or Harms, 
that come by Play, Inadvertency, or Igno- 

rance^ and were not kiiowii vo b^ Harms^or 
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deiigned ibr Mifchief s (ake, thongli thev 
may perhaps be fomtimes of confiderable 
Ddmage^ yet are not at all, or but verjr 
gently, to be taken Notice of. For this, I 
think, I cannot too often incnlcate, That 
whatever Mifcarriage a Child is Guilty of, 
and whatever be the confequence of it, the 
thing- to be regarded m taking Notice of it, is 
only what Root it fprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to eftablilh ^ And to that 
the Corredion ought to be diretlf d, and the 
Child not to fuffer any Puuilhmeiit, for 
any Harm which may have come by his 
Play or Inadvertency. The FanVs to be 
amended lie in the Mmd •, an^i if they are 
fiich, as either Age will cure or no ill Ha* 
bits will follow from ^ The prefirnf Action, 
whatever difpleafing Circumftinces it may 
have, is to be pafled by, without any Ani* 
madver^on. 

^. 117. Another way to inftill Senti- 
ments of Humanity, and to keep them live- 
ly in }^ung Folks, will be, to accuilom them 
to Civility in their Language and Deport- 
ment, towards their Inferiours and the mea- 
ner fort of People, particularly Servants. 
It is not unufiial to oblerve the Children in 
Gentlcmens Families, treat the Servants of 
the Houfe with Domineering Words, Names 
of Contempt, aftd an imperious Carriage 5 
as if they were of another Race, and Species 
beneath them. Whether ill Example, the 
Mvdatage of Foxtw^ oxthtu VisaSax^ Va^. 
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faXj xnQnfe this Haughtioels, it fliould be 
prevmitm, or- weeded otitvaBd a gentle, 
courteous, affable Carriage towards the low* 
er Ranks of Men, placed in the room of it. 
No part of their Superiority will be hereby 
lofi: \ but the Diftin^Hcm increafed, and their 
AuthQrit}r ftrengthen'd \ when Love in In- 
feriours is joyn'd to outward Refpe^ ^ and 
an Efteem of the Perfon^ has a Share in their 
Submifiion: And Domefticks will pay a 
more ready and cheerful Service, wK^ they 
find themfelves not (pumM, becaufe Fortune 
has laid them below the Level of others; at 
their Mailers Feet. Children ihould not be 
fuifer'd to loofe the Gonfideration of Hu- 
mane Nature^ in the Shufflings of outward 
Conditions. The more they have, the bet* 
ter humour'd they fhould be taught to be ^ 
and the more compailionate, and gentle to 
thofe of their Brethren, who are placed low- 
er, and have fcantier Portions. If they are 
fuffer'd from their Cradles to treat Men ill 
and rudely, becaufe, by their Father's Title, 
they think they have a little Power over 
them, at beft it is ill bred^ and if Care be 
not taken, will by degrees, nurfe tip their 
natural Pride into^ an habitual Contempt of 
thole beneath them. And where will that pro- 
bably end 5 but in 0])preffion and Cruelty > 
§. II 8. Curiofity in Childjren 
Curiofiiy. (which 1 had occafion juft to men- 
tion §. 105.) is but an Appetite at 

terKaowkdQ&i and .thAS«tQxe ov)%\vtAoW 
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encouraged in them, not onlj Jis a good Sigp^ 
but as the gre^t Inftrument Nature has pro- 
vided, to remove that Ignorance the^ wero 
horn with^ and which, without this bufie 
Inqidfitivenefs^ will make them dull and u(e« 
leis Creatures. The ways to encourage it, 
and keep it adive and Uifie, are, I fuppofe, 
thefe following: 

I. Not to check or di (countenance any 
Enquiries he (hall make, nor fufter them to 
be laugh'd at ^ but to Anfwer all his ^eftitmsy 
and explain the Matters, he de/ires to know, 
to as to make them as much inttlligible to 
him^ as iuits the Capacity of his Age and 
Knowledge. But coniound not Iiis Under* 
fianding with Explications or Notions, that 
are above it : Or with the Variety or Num* 
ber of things that are not to his prefent pur- 
pofe. Mark what 'tis his Mind aims at in 
the ^i'lfii^M^ land not what Words he ex* 
prefTfs it in ; Aiyi when you have informed 
^^d fatisfitd him in that , you (hall fee how 
his Thoughts will enlarge themfelves, and 
how by fit Anfwers he may be led on farther 
than perhaps you could imagine. For 
Knowledge is grateful to the Underilanding^ 
^^ Light to the Eyes : Children are pleafed 
axid delisted with it exceedingly, efpeciaily 
iJF they we, that their Enquiries are regar- 
ded, and that their Defire of Knowing, is en- 
couraged and commended. And I doubt not, 
but one great Reafon, why many Children 

abaodon dwojfclvca who\ky to^Vj^^^^^*^ 
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and' trifle ^v^ttf &11' their time infipidly, «^ 
becaule'they have found their Cnrioptf 
baulk'd, and thdr Eitquities negledted. Bar 
had they been treated ^dth mdre Kindhefi 
and Refpeft, and their ^efiitms jEmfwered, 
as they mould, to their Satisfadiou -, I donbt 
not but they Would -have taken more l^Iea-' 
fure, in Learning and Improving their 
Knowledge, wherein there would be ftill 
Newnefs and Variety^ which is what thejr 
are delighted with, th;m in returning over 
and over to the fame Play and Play-things. 

^. 119. ?. To this ferioiiB AnfWeFing 
their ^trftiovs^ and iiiforming their Under* 
ftandiiigs, in what they dvfire, as if it were 
a Mailer that needed it, fhonld be added 
Ibme pernliar ways ot Gmmerdatum, Let 
others whom they eft-reni, be told before 
their Faces of the Knowledge they have in 
filch an«i liuh things-, and fmce we are all, 
even from our Cradles^ vain and proud Crea- 
tures, let their Vanity be fiattered^ with 
Things, that will do them good; and Jet 
their Pride fet them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their Advantage. Upon- 
this ground you Ihall find, thiit there can- 
not be a greater Spur to the attaining what 
you would have the El deft learn, and knovr 
himfelf, than to ftt him upon teaching it his 
yowiger Brothers and Sillers. 

^. 1 20. 5. As Children's Enquiries are not 
to be flighted ^ fo alfo great caje is to be ta« 

Jteu, tbdt they never xeceiv^ Deceiijul ^xid 
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Ehiiivg Afifveri. Thev eafily perceive when 
they are flighted, or deceived-, and quickly 
learn the Trick of Negled, Diliimulatioii 
and Fallhood, which they obferve others to 
make Ufe of. We are not to intrench up- 
on Truth in any G)nverration, but leaft of 
all with Children-, fince if we play falfe 
with them, we not only deceive their Ex- 
pectation, and hinder their Knowledge, but 
corrupt their Innocence, and teach them the 
worft of Vices. They are Travellers naw' 
\y arrived in a ftrange Coiuitry, of which 
they know nothing: We Ihoiild therefore 
make Conlcience not to mifl.'ad them. And 
though their ^t^'ftiom leem fometimes not 
very material, yet they Ihould be drinudy 
anfvver'd : For ho^vever they may appear 
to us (to whom they are long fine e known) 
Eftquiries not worth the making ^ they are of 
Moment to tho(e, who are wholly Ignorant. 
Children are Strangers to all we are acquain- 
ted with ; and all the things they meet with, 
are at firft unknown to theni, as they once 
were to us : And happy are they who meet 
with civil People, that will comply witb 
their Ignorance, and help them to get out 
of it. 

If you or I now fhould be fet down in 
^apatt^ with all our Prudence and Know- 
ledge about us, a Conceit whereof makes us 
perhaps, fo apt to flight the Thoughts and. 
Enquiries of Children ^ fhould we, I fay, be 
let doivn in Japan^ we ihould^ tio d^scJ^X (ji 



'^^ 
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wc would inform our (elves of what is there 
to be known ) aflc a Thoufand C^feftions^ 
which, tO" a fupercilioiiis or incohliderate 
Japaner^ would feem- vety idle and imperti- 
nent ^ though to u& they MiTould be very mar 
terial and of Importance to be relblvedT v and 
we fhould be glad to find a Man fo complai- 
£iut and courteous, as to fatisfie oar De« 
Dfiands, and inftruft Our Ignorance. 
' When anV rieMr thing comes id their wajr, 
Ghildren- ufiially ftft, the commoS i^ejlton 
of a Stranger : What is it ? Whereby they 
ordinarily mean nothing but the Name-, and 
therefore tatell them how it is call d, is uf 
nally the proper Anfwer to that Demand. 
The next Queftion ufually is: ffljat is it for ? 
And to this it Ihould be anfwered truly and 
dircftly : The ufe of the thing. Ihould be 
told, and the way explained, how it (iTves 
to fuch a Purpofe, as far as their Capacities 
can comprehend it. And fo of any other 
Grcumftances they (hall aft about it j riot 
turning them going, till you have given 
Aem all the Satistadion they are capable 
of; and fo leading thecn by your Aniweri 
into farther Qiieftions. And perhaps to a 
grown Man, foch Cqnverfation will not be 
altogether fo idle and Tnfignificaiit, as w^ 
afe apt to imagine, ' The native and m*» 
tSMght Siiggeftions of ipquifitive Childiren^ 
d6 oftth offer things, that may fet a confide* 
ring Man's Thoughts oh work. And I thini; 
there is frequently tnoi^ to ^Be\ftwxt^ fe^sav 
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the unexpected Qtieftbns of z Child^ than 
the Diftomries of Men, who talk in a road, 
secoidmg to theNoticMis th6^ hqvc borrow- 
ed, and the Prefudicea rf theif Education. 

^. 121. 4. Perhaps it ma^ not fometimes 
be amifs to excite. their Curiofity, by bring- 
ing firange and new things in their way, 
on purple to engage their Enquiry^ and 
give them pccafion to infrHrm theintelves 
about theoi:' And if by chance their Curio- 
fity leads theni to aft, what they fhould not 
know 5 it is a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a thing that belones not 
to them to know, than to pop them off with 
a Fallhood, or a Frivolous Ailfwer. 

^. 122. Pertnefs^ that appears (bmetimes fa 
early, proceeds from a Principle, that feldom 
accompanies a ttrong Conftitution of Body, 
or ripens into a ftrong Judgment of Mind^ 
If it were defirableto have a Child a more 
Brifk Talker, I believe there might be ways 
feund to make hin^fo: But, I fuppofe' a wife 
Father had father that his Son Ihoiild be able 
and ufoful, when a Man, than pretty Com* 
pany, and'd Dlverfion to others, whiJft a 
Child : Though if that too were to be toi> 
fider'd, I think 1 may fdy^ there is n»t fo much 
Pleafure to have a Child prattle agreeably, 
as to reafeii well. Encourage tljerefbre his 
hqmfithinejiik\yh\x,cm^ by {atisfyirtg hii 
t)emands, and iniormihg; his Judgment, as 
far as it is capable. When his Reafons are 
anx way tolerabk. let hira fvafli xtoft Cx^?&\ 
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and C^mendation of it ^ And when they 
are qiute out of the way, let him witn* 
out being langh'd at for his Miftak^, be 
gently put into the right \, AikI if he ftiew; 
a forwardnefs^ to be re^oning al>out things 
that come in his way, take care as much 
as you can, that no Body check this Inch* 
nation in him, or miilead it. by captipus or 
fallacious ways of talking with him. For, 
when all is done, this, as the higheft and 
moil important Faculty of our Minds, der 
(erves the greatefl Care and Attention in- 
cultivating it 5 The right improvement,, 
and exercife of our Reafon, being the higt 
eft Perfettion, that a Man can, attain to i»: 
this L,ife. . - 

S,wn' ^' ^ ^ ? • Contrary to this bufie v^ 

tnng. quifitive Temper there is fometime* 
obfervable in Children, a liftlefs care*- 
lefnefi^ a want of regard to any thing, and 
a fort of u ifhg even at their Bufinefs. This 
Saunterhg Humour I look on, as one of the 
worii Qualities can appear in a Child, aa 
well as one of the hardeft to be cured, where- 
it is natural. But it being liable to be ipifta-^ 
ken in fbihe Cafes, care muft be taken to^ 
make a right Judgment concerning that tn- 
fii^g at their Books.or.Bufinefs^ which may. 
fometimes be complained .of ia ;a Childi 
Upon the firft fufpxcipn a Father ha?,, that 
his Son is of a Sauntering Temper, he muft 
carefully obferve him, whether he be liftlefs 
Bad indlferent in all Vus kOioiv&^cflt v^Vv^thfit 
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ill fome things alone he be flow and flnggiffi, 
but in others vigorous and eager. For tho** 
lie find that he does loyter at his Boole, and 
let a good deal of the time, he fpends in his 
Chamber or Study, run idly away ^' he muft 
not prefently conclude, that this is from a 
Samitering Humour in his Temper. It m:iy 
be childilhnefs, and a preferring fomething 
to his Study, which his Thoughts run on 2 
And he diilikes his Book, as is natural, be* 
caufe it is forced upon him as a Tafk. To 
know this perfectly, you muft watc h him at 
play, when he is out of his Place and time 
of Study, following his own Inclinations 1 
and See there, whether he be ftirring and 
aftive ^ whether he defigns any thing, and 
v/ith labour and eagemefs purfiies it, till he 
h^ aocompliflied what he aimed at^ or 
whether he hxily and liflUJly dreams away his 
time. If this his Sloth be only when he is 
about his Book, I think it may be eafily cu- 
red. If it be in his Temper, it will require a 
Kttle more Pains and Attention to remedy it. 
§. 124* Ir 'you are fatisfied by his ear- 
neftneft at play, or any thing elfe he fets 
bis Mind on, in the intervals between his 
Hours of Bufinefs, that he is not of himfelf 
inclined to lazinefs^ but that onljr want o£ 
Relilh of his Book makesJrim negligent, and 
flri^xijh in his application to it. The firft 
ftf p is to tuy hy talking to him kindly of tho 
foil I'' and inconvenience of it, wluiebv he 
lofes a good fart of his time, which he niight 
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have for his diverfion : Bat be fore to talk 
calmly and kindly^ and not nwch at fitft, 
hvt only thefe plain Reafons in fhort. If 
this, prevails, you have gain'd the point 
in the moil: defirable way, which is thaC 
of Reafon and Kindnefs. If thk fofter 
application prevails not, try to Ihame hiax 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, afking 
every day, when he comes to Table, S 
there be no Strangers there, how long.. he 
was that Day about his Buiinefs ) Anc' if he 
has hot done it, in the time he might bs 
well fuppofed to have difpatch'dit, tzpofe 
and turn him into ridicule for it 5 bur mix 
IK) chiding^ only put on a pretty cold 
Brow towards .him^.atiuliidleep. it till he re*; 
fonti^ and let his 'Mother, Tutor, and all 
about him do fo too. /• If ihrs wpri not the 
Effect you dtiire, thtn tell him he Ihall 
be no longer troubled with. a Tutor to rake 
Care of his Education, you will not be at^ 
the Charge to- have him fpend his Time idly 
with him-^ butfince hepueferrs Thisnr.That 
[whatever Play he delights in] t6 his Book, 
that only he Ihall do^ and fo in earnefib 
let him to work on his beloved Play, and 
keep him fleadily, and in earneft, to it Mor- 
ning and Afternoon, till he be fiilly furfeited,^ 
and would, at any Rate, change it for fome 
Hours at his Book again. But when you thus 
fet him his Tafk ot Play, you muft befune 
to look after him your felf, or fet fome Body 
elfe to do it that may conftantly fee him em- 



plojired in it^ and that he be cot permitted to 
tie xdle at that toa I £^Y^,yo\xt ielf look 
sitfterhim^ fof it is worth the Father's whi)e^ 
whatever Bufmefs. be has^ to b^ftq^v Two or 
Three Days upon his Son, to cure fo great a 
Mifchief as hv&fauHtiring at his Bufinefs« 

§• 12;. This is what I propofe, if it be 

iileaefs not from his general Temper, but a 

peculiar or acguir'd Avediou to Learnitag^ 

which you mufl: be cardful to examine and 

difiinguifli. But though .. you have your 

E^€S- uix)n him, to watch what he. does 

with the Time which he has at his own 

Di^ofal, yet you mull not le him perceive 

that you or any Body elfe do fo ^ tor that 

any hinder hind from following his ourn 

inclination, which h^ beilig iuU of, and 

not daring, JbjT; fe?r pf : you,, to profccute 

what his Head and: Heart; are iet upon, he 

may negle^ all other Thinss^ . which then 

he reli(}>e8 not, and fo ma^.teein to be idle 

^d: liltlels, when in truth it is nothing :bi]t 

being ini;ept Qi^ that, iwhich th^ iear .of your 

Eye ;Or Knowledge k^epsihifii fpOih: eztcut* 

ing. To be clear in this Point,, the Obfer* 

vaticHi muft be nude when you are out.^of 

the Way, and he not €0 much as undev 

the Reftraint of » Sufpicion that any Body 

has an £y^ ttpcm him. |n thofe Seafons of 

perfeft Fi-eedom 1^ Some-body you can 

truft mark how he fpends his Time, whe^ 

ther he unaftively loiters it away when, 

without any .Check, he is left to his own 
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Inclination. Thus, by his employing of 
fuch Times of Liberty, you will eafily iiC- 
cern whether it be Lifilejifefs in his Temper, 
or Adverfion to his Book th^make/s him 
faufiter away his Time of Study. 

§.126 If fbme Defeft in his Conftitution 
has caft a Danip on his Mind, and he be 
naturally liftlefs and 'dreaming, this unpro- 
miUng Difpofition is none of the ezRe^ . to 
be dwuft with, becaufe, generally, carrying 
with it an Unconcerned nefs for the fiiftire/ 
it wants the Two great Springs of A£tion, 
Forefigbt and Dejiie:, which how to plant 
and increafe, where Nature has given a cold 
and cx)ntrary Temper^ will be the QuefH- 
on. As fpon as 3^ou are fatisfied that this 
is the Cafe, you muft carefully enquire ^*he- 
ther there be nothing he- delights in : In- 
form your ielf, what it is he is moft plea- 
led with •, and if you can find any particular 
Tendency his Mind hath, increafe it all 
you can, and make life of that to fet hvn! 
on work, and to excite his Iiidnftry. if 
he loves Praife, or Play, or fine cJoartis^ 
iStc. or, on the other Side, dreads Pain,- 
•' Difgrace, or your Difplealure, &V. what^ 
ever it be that he loves mpft. except it be 
Sloth (for that will never let hiiiion work) 
let that be made ufe of to quicken him, and 
make him beftir himfelf.i For in this lijllefs 
Temper you are not to fear an Eicefs of Ap- 
petite (as in all other Cafes) hy cherifhing 
It. Tis that wliich you want, and there- 
fore 
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fore muft labour to raife and increafe ; for 
•irhere there is no Defire there will be no 
[ndullry. 

§(r 127. If you have not Hold WS^gh 
upon him this Way to ftir lip Vigour and 
Adivity in him, you muft employ him in 
(ome conftant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Habit of doing fomething. The 
keeping him hard to fome Study where the 
better Way to get him an Habit of exerci- 
Gog and ap{>ly ing his Mind. But becaufe 
this is an invihble Attention, and no Body 
czn tell when he is or is not idle at it, yoij 
muft find bodily Employments for him, 
vhich he muft I>e conftantly bufied in and 
iept to^' and if they have ibme little Hard- 
lup and ihame in theiii it may not bef the 
urorfe, that they may the fboner weary him, 
md make him defire to return to his Book. 
3ut be lure, when you exchange his Book for 
lis other Labour, (et him (iich a Tafk, to be 
ione in fuch a. Time, as may allow him no 
!)[^rtunity to be idle. Only after you 
lave by this Waj brought him to be atten- 
ive alia induftrious at his Book, you may, 
mon his difpatching his Study within the 
rime fet him, give him, as a Reward, fome 
Kefyit from his other Labour i which you 
nay diminilhas you iind him grow more and 
nore fteddy ih his Application, and at J^^ft 
irhoUy take ofF,*whfn his fauntrhg at his 
look is cured* 
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§. 1 z8. We formerly obferved^that 
Cot;;/!,/. Variety and Freedom w.a« That « 
^^' that delighted Children, and ic- I 
coipiiiDded dieir Plays to them •, and that 
therefore iJi«r Book, cm* any Thing we 
would have them learn, ihould not be 
enjoined them as Bufaiejs. This their Pa- 
rents^ Tutors, and Teachers are apt to fcMP- 
get ^ ai«d their Impatience to have them bo* 
litd in vt'hat is £( for them to do. Men 
thtm not to de<eive them into it : But by 
the repeated Injundions they meet wita» 
Childrtn <]uicklv diftinguiih between what 
is required of them, and what not When 
this Miftakt has once made his Book nnea- 
fy to him, the Cure is to be applied at the 
other End. And iince it will be tb^ {bo 
late to endeavour to make it a Play to bun, 
you muft take the contrary Courfe^ ob- 
lerve what Play he is moii delighted with*, 
enjoin that, and make iiim play ih manjr 
Hours every Day, not as a PunUhment 
for plityi'g,. but as if it were the Bufi- 
nefs rt quired of him. This, if I miftakc 
not, will in a hw Days, make him & wea- 
ry of his nioft beloved Six)rt, that he will 
prefer his Bopk, or any Thing, to, it, ct 
peciall}'^ if it may redeem him . from any 
Part 0} the Taik of Play is fet him, and he 
inay be futtered to emiJoy (bme Part of 
V the Time deftined toliis Tajk of Play in his 
Book, or fiich other Exercife a& is really 
ufeful to hiin« This I at leaft think a tet- 
ter 
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r Cure than that Forbidding, ^which ufu- 
ly increafes the Defire) or any other Pu- 
[hmerit fiiould be made Ufe of to remedy 
: For when you have once glutted his 
ppetite (whith may lafelj be done in all 
lings but eating and drinking) and made 
tn forfeit of what you would havt; him 
oid, you have put into him a Princi- 
e of Averfion,^ and you need not fo much 
ar after wardi his longing for the fame 
liirig again. 

^. 129. This I thint is fufficiently evident, 
hat Children generally hate to be idle. 
II the Care thep is, that their bufy Hu- 
our (hould be conftantlT emplo)r'd in 
mething of ufe to thera\ which^ if you 
ill attain, you muft make what you 
Duld have them do a Recreation to them, 
id not a Bitfinejs. The Way to do this, 
that they may not perceive you have 
ly Hand in it, is this proposed here j 
'%. To make them weary of that which 
oil would not have them do, by enjoi- 
ing and making them under fbme Pre- 
mce or oriier do it, till they are fiirfei- 
jd. For Example; Does your Son play 
t Top and Scourge too much? Enjoin 
im to play fo manjr Hours every Day, 
nd look that he do it-, and you Ihall lee.- 
e will quickly be fick of it, and willing 
o leave it. By this Means making the 
lecreations you diflike a Bujivefs to him, 
le will of himfelf with Delight bet^<i V^mv 
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felf to thofe Things you would have him 
<]o, elpecially if they be propoled as Rewards 
for having performed his lajk in that Play 
is commanded him. For if he be ordered 
every Day to whip his Top, fo long as to 
make him (iifficiently weary, do you not 
think he will apply himfelf with Eager- 
nefs to his Book, and wi(h for it, if you 
promife it him as a Reward of having 
whipped his Top luftily, cmile out all the 
Time that is fet him? Cnildren, in the 
Things they do, if they comport with 
their Age, find little Difference fo thejr 
may be doing: The Efteem they have for 
one Thing above another they borrow from 
others «, fo that what thofe about them make 
to be a Reward to them, will really be fb. 
By this Art it i& in their . GovemourTi 
Choice, whether Scotch-hoppers fhall reward 
their Dattcitig^ or Dancing their Scotch-bop-' 
pers 5 whether Peg-Top, or Reading ; play- 
ing at Trap, or ftudying the Globes, (hall 
be more acceptable and pleafing to them \ 
all that they desire being to be bufy, 
and bufy, as tliey imagine, in Things or 
their own Choice, and which they receive 
as Favours from their Parents, or others, 
for whom they, have Refpedt, and with 
whom they would be in Credit. A Sett of 
Children thus ordered, and kept from the 
ill Exan]ple of others, would all of them. I 
fnppofts with as much Eameftnefs and De^ 
light, learn to read, write, and what oiit one 

would 
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trould have them, as others do their ordinal 
ry Plays: And the Eldeft being thus ente- 
ted^ and this made theFalhion of the Place, 
it uroivid he as impoffible to hindefr them 
from l^rhing the one, as it is ordinariljr 
to keep them from the other. 

§. 1 30. Play-things, I think, Chil- 
dren (hould have, and of divers ^^-^ 
Sorts 1 but ftjil to be in the Cufto- ^•"'''^• 
dy of their Tutors, or feme Body el(e, where^ 
of the Child fhould have in his Power but 
one at once, and fhould not be fuflfered to 
have another but when he reftored that. 
This teaches them betimes to be carefeil of 
not lofmg or fpoiKng the Things they have» 
. nlherdas Plenty and Variety in their own 
keeping, makes them wanton and careleft, 
md teaches them from the Beginning to* 
be Squanderers and Wafters. Thefe, I con- 
fefi, are little Things, and fuch as will 
(eem beneath the Care of a Governour ; but 
nifif^nng that may fotm Children's Minds 
IB 'to be over-look'd and neglefted, and 
whatfbever introduces Habits and fettles 
Qtftofns in them, deftrves the Care and 
Attention of their Govemours, and is not 3 
fmall Thing in its Confequences. 

One Thing more about Childrens Play- 
things may be worth their Parents Care 5 
Though it be agreed they Ihould have of 
feveral Sorts, yet, I think, they (hould 
have none bought for them. This will 
binder th^t great Variety tVifty ^t^ o^^e^ 

I 5 w«^- 
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over-cbarged with, which ferves only to 
teach the Mind to wander after Change and 
SnperiQuity) to be unquiet, and perpetualljp 
ilretching it felf ai[iter fomething more fliilj^: 
though it knows not what, and never to be 
fatistied with what it hath. The Court 
that is made to People of Condition in 
fuih kind of Prefents to their Children; 
does the little one great harm. . Bj it they 
are taught Pride, Vanity and Covetoufiiefi^ 
almoft before they can fpeak : And I have 
known a young Child fo di(hra£ted with 
the Niunber and Variety of his Play-games^ 
that he tired his Maid every Day to look 
them over^ and was ix> accuftomed ta 
Abundance, that he jitvtx thought he had 
enough, but was always afking. What more^ 
what more? what new Thing fliall 1 have> 
A good Intrndudion to moderate Defires,and 
the ready Way to make a contented happy 
Man! 

How then (hall they have the Plav* 
Oames you allow them, if none muft be 
bought for them > I anfwer. They fhould 
make them themfelves, or at lean: endea- 
vour it, and fet themfelves about it 5 till 
then they ihould have none, and till then 
they will want none of any great Artifice. 
A fmooth Pebble, a Piece of Paper, the 
Mothers Bunch of Keys, or any Thing they 
cannot hurt themfelves with, ferves as miiat 
to divert little Children as th^fe more 
chargeaitk ^d airioua Toy « &oia the Shops^ 
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i^TiicTi are preftntly put out of order and 

broken. Children are never dull or ofir nf 

Humour for want of fuch Play-things, unl ft 

they have been ufed ta them, when they are 

little, whatever occurs ferves the Turn •, an^.l 

as they grow bigger, if thej are not ftored 

by the expenfive Folly of others, th^y 

will make , them themfelves* Indeed, when 

they once b^'n to fet themfelves to work 

about any ot their Inventions, they Ihould 

be taught and aififted; but ihould have 

nothing whilft they lazily Hi ftill, expedt- 

ing to be fumifh'd from other Hands, 

without imploying their own. And if you 

help them where they are at a Stand, ic 

will more endear you to them than any 

chargeable Toys you fliall buy for theml 

Play-things which are above their Skill to 

make, as Tops^ Gigs, Battledors, and the 

like, which are to be ufed with Labour^ 

(hould indeed be procured them: Thefe 

'tis convenient they Ihould have, not for 

Variety but Exercile 5 but thefe too Ihould 

be given them as bare as might be. If they 

had a Top, the (courge-ftick and Leather- 

ftrap Ihould be left to their own making 

and fitting. If they fit gaping to have 

fuch Things drop into their Mouths, they 

ihould go without- them. This will accu- 

ftom thetti' to feek for what they want in 

thcmfelY^s,* Whd in tjieir own Endeavours ; 

wherebjT^ they will *be taught Moderation 

in fbeir Dewes, Application^ luduftry, 

1 4. XVw%v^ 
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Thought^ G)ntrivance, and good Hufban* 
drj; Qualities that will be ufeful to them 
when they are Men, and theretbre cannot 
be learn'd too (bon, nor fixM too deep. 
All the Plays a d Diverfions of Children 
fhould be direded towards good and ufefiil 
Habits, or eife they will introduce ill onea. 
Whatever they do leaves fome Ifnprelilon- 
on that tender Age, and from thence they 
receive a Tendency to Good or Evil : And 
whatever hath fucn an Influence ought not. 
to be negk£led. 

/„•„-. §.131. Lyjrg is fb ready and 

cheap a Cover for any Mifcarriage^ 
and fo much in fafhion amongft all Sorts 
of Peoplcp tliat a Child can hardly avoid 
obferving the Ufe is made of it on ^11 Oc-. 
ca/Tons, and fb can fcarce be kept^ without 
great Care, from getting into it. But it is 
ib ill a Quality, and the Mother of (b ma- 
ny ill ones that (pawn from it, and take 
.Shelter under it, that a Child (hould be 
brought up in the greateft Abhorrence .of 
it imaginable. It fhould be always, (when 
occafionally it comes to be mentioned) 
fpoke of before him with the utmoftDetefta-* 
tion, as a Quality fo wholly inconfiflent 
\yith the Name and Charafter of a Gentle- 
fh<m,'that.no Body of aQy Credit can bear 
tlie Impiitation of a Lye 5 a inafk .that is 
judg'd the utmofl Diigrace^ which . debaies 
kMan;;^o the lowefl Decree of a ihameful 
JMe;mnefs^ and ranks him with the mofl 
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contemptible Part of Matikind, and the 
abhori^d Rafcalitj^ and is not to be en* 
dured in any one who would converfe 
with People of Condition, or have any 
Efteem or Reputation in the World. The 
firft Time he is found in a Lye^ it ihould ra- 
ther be wondered at as a monftrous Thing 
in him, than reproved as an ordinary fault. 
If that keeps him not from relapHng, the 
next Time he muft be fharply rebuked, »'intl 
fall into the State of great Difpleafure of 
his Father and Mother, and all about him, 
who take Notice of it^ And if this Wai' 
work not the Ciire, you mnft come to 
Blows •, Tor after he has been thus warned, 
a premeditated Lye muft always be looked 
upon as Obftinacy, and never be permitted 
to 'fcape unpunilhed^ 

§. I :? 2 . Cnildren, afif aid to have 
their Faults feen in their naked ^•^^'v^'- 
CblourS) will, like the reft of the Sons of 
Jdami^ be apt to make Excufes*. This is a 
Fault ufually bordering upon, and leading 
to Untruth, and is not to be indulged m 
them ^ but yet it ought ta be cured rather 
with Shame than Roughnefs* If therefore 
when a Child is quefticned for any Thing, 
his firft Anfwer be an Exciife^ warn him. 
foberiy to- tell the Truth ^ and then if h-jr 
per/ifts. to IhufHe it off with a Faljhocd^ he 
muft be chaftifed •, but if he diredlly confe fa>. 
you muft commend his Ingenuity, and par- 
don the Fault be it what it wilL^ 3Svi^'A^<t^?;^ 

I 5 
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h (b that yott.n^er fo much as tepcoauch 
him with it, or mention it to him again; 
For if you would have him in love, with 
Ingenuity, and by a conftant Pra£iice make 
it habitual to him, younuift take care that it 
never procure him the leaft Inconvenience 5 
but on the contrary, his own Confeilion 
bringing alwa3'^s with it perfed Impunity^ 
Ihould be befide$ incouraged by fome Marks 
of Approbation. If his Excufe be (iich at 
any Time that you cannot prove it to have 
any Fallhood in it, let it pafs for true, and 
be fure not toihew any Sufpicion of it. Let 
him keep iip his Reputation with you at 
high as is pbiiible ^ for when once h^ findi 
he has loft that; .you have loH: a great, and 
Your beft hold upon him. Theretore let 
him not think he has the Charafter of a 
Liar with you, jas long as yon can avoid it 
without 'flattering him in. it. Thus ibme 
'Slips in Truth may be over-looked. But 
after he has once been correfted for a /jf^, 
you mu& be ^re never after to pardon it 
m him, whenever you find, and take notice 
to him that he is guilty of it: For it being 
a Fault which he .has been forbid, aiid may, 
, nnlefs he be wiltbl, avoid,* the repeating or 
it is perfed Perverfenefs, and muft have the 
Chaftifeiiient due to that Offence. 

§. 135* This is what I have thought con- 
cerning the general Method of educating t 
^oung Gentleman ^ which, though I am apt 
to fappok may have loijvi Voflssftww on the 
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whole Coiirfe of liis Educatibii, yet I am 
far from imaginiiig it contains all thole 
Particulars which his growing^ Years or 
peculiar Temper may require. But this 
oeing premifed in general, we ihall, in the 
next Place, defcend to a more particular 
Confideration of the (everal Parts of his 
Education. 

^ 154. That, which every Gemleman 
(that takes any Care of his Education) de- 
fires for bis Son, befides the Eftate he leaves 
him, is contained {I (uppofe) in thefe Four 
Things, Vertue^ Vlfdom^ Breeding and Learn^ 
ing^ I will not trouble my felf whether thele 
Names do not fome of them fometimes iland 
for the lame Thing, or really include one 
another. It ferves my Turn heire to follow 
the popular Ufe of thefe Words 5 which, I 
prefume, is clear enough to make me be tm- 
derftood, and I hope there will be no Diffi- 
culty to comprehend my Meaning.'. 

§. \'i%. I place VertuB M the firft and 
inc« necefTary of thofe Endowments, that 
belong to a Man or a Gentleman; asabf^ 
lutely requifite to malo^ hun vsJued and 
beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable 
tohimfelfc Without that I think, he will 
be happy neither in this, nor tiie other 
World. . ^ 

^. I? 6. As the Foundation ^ ^ a 
tiiis, there ought very early to be ^°^' * 
imprinted on his Mmd a true Notion of 
God^ as of the independent Sujtww BeiM[„ 
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Avithor-^nd Maker bf all Things', ftmi 
$^ horn i we Teceive all onr Good, wholovdi 
ys, and gives us 'all Things. And confequent 
to thie,i^inftiU;.into him a Love and Reve- 
i-ence of this Supreme Being. This is enough 
to begin with^ witbout going to explain 
this matter aay farther • for fear, leaft by 
talking too early to him of Spirits^^ and be* 
ifig u'ljft'afbnably forward to make him tin- 
derftand the mcomprehenfible Nature of 
that infinite Being, his Head be either fill'd 
with falfe, or perplexed with unintelligible 
>]otioi:s of him. Let him only be told 
:i3])on Qccafion,' that God made and governs 
; all 1 hings, hears and fees eveUy Things and 
docs all manner of Good to thofe that love 
-and obey him; You will find that being 
told of liuh a God^ other Thoughts will bt 
apt to rife up fail; enough in his Mind about 
hnn J'. .which, as you oSferve them to have 
any miflakes, you muft let right. And I 
.'think it w.6iild.bfe better if Men generally 
■/refted in fach;an Idea of God^ without being 
too Curious in their Notions about a Being, 
which aU /muft acknowledge inconriprehen- 
fible^ whcreW maipy, who have not ftren^th 
and cle9i*m(s of Thought, to diftinguiih 
r.betwe^ibwJoat they caai and what they am- 
not know, lun themfelves into Su2)erfl:ition 
or Athiifrn^ ' miking God like themfelves, 
or (becaufe they cannot comprehend any 
thing elfe) none at all. And I »n apt to 
tjjjnk^ . the keeping Childt^u conflantly 
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li4[otning -and Evening to afts of Devotion 
10 God, as to their Maker', Preferver anct 
Bene/attor, 10 feme plain and flidrt Form 
of Prayer, fuirable to their Age and Ciipa* 
city, will be of much niore ufe to them 
in Religion, Knowledge aiKl Vertue, than 
to diftratl their Thoiightsf with curious 
Enquiries into his infcrutable Eflence and 
Being, ■ , 

§. 157. Having by gentle De- ^. . 
grees, as you find him capable of it, 'Z'"^'^'' 
fettled fiich an Idea of God in his Minfl^ 
and taught him to pray to him, and praiji 
him, as the Author of his Being, and of all 
the good he does (mt can enjoy ^ forbear any 
Difcourle of other Spirits^ till the tnention 
of them coming in his way, upon occa^oii 
hereafter to be fet down, and his reading the 
Scripture- hiftory, put him upon that enqui- 
ry. 

^. 138, But even then, and al- 
ways whilft he is Young, be fure ^^^''«'- 
to preferve his tender Mind from all Impref^ 
iibns and Notions of Spirits and Goblinsy or 
^ny fearfol Apprehenfions in the dark. 
This he will be in danger of from the indi{^ 
cretion of Servants^ whofe ufual Method it 
is to awe Children, and keep them in fub* 
jeftion, by telling them of Ram-Head and 
Bloody-Bones^ and liich other Names, as car- 
ry with them the Idea's of fome thing terri- 
ble and hurtfiil, which they have reafon to 
be afraid of. when alone, ^fpecially in the 
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dark. This muft be carefully presented* 
For though by this foolifh way, they may 
keei> them from little Faults, yet the Reme- 
dy is much urorfe than the I^eale^ and 
there is ftamped upon their Imaginations 
Idea's, that follow them with Terror and 
Affrightment. Such Bug-bear Thoughts once 
got into the tender Minds of Children, and 
being fet on with a ftrong impreflion, from 
the Di ead that accompanies liich Apprehen* 
fions, fiak deep, and faften themfelves Co as 
not eafily , if ever, to be got out again ^ and 
whilft they are there, frequently haunt them 
with ftrauge Vilions,: miking Children. da- 
ftards when alone, and afraid of their Sha* 
dows and Darknefs all their Lives after. I 
have had thofe complain to me, when Men^ 
who had been thus ufed when young ^ that 
though thvir ReaP)n corretied the wrong 
Idea's they had taken in, and they were.fkp 
tisfied, that there was no caufetbfear invi- 
fible Beings, more in the Dark, than in the 
Light,, yet that theft -.Notions were apt ftill 
ui)on any occafion to ftart up firft in their 
preppircft'd Fancies, and not to be removed 
without feme Pains. And to let you fee^ 
how lafting frightful Images are,, that take 
place iiq. tl>e Miiid e^rly, I,fli3ll:>here tell 
you a pretty remarkable but true Story* 
There was in. a Town in the Weft, a Man 
of a dillurbd Brain, whom the Boys ufed 
to teaze, when he came in their way : This 
Fellow one Day feeing in the Street one dP 
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tfiol^ Lads, that ufed to vex him^ flepM in* 
to a Cuilgr'a Shop he was near ^ and there 
ieizing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy ^ who feeing him coining {o armed, be- 
took himfelf to his Feet, and ran for his 
lLi£^ 'j and by good luck, had Strength and 
Heels enough to reach his Fathers Houfe, 
before the Mad-man could . get up to him. 
The Door was only latch'd 5 And when he 
had the Latch in his' Hand, he turn d about 
his Head to fee how near his purfuer was, 
who was at the entrance of the Porch with 
his SMTord up, ready to llrike, and he had 
juft time to get iu and clap too the Door 
to avoid the Blow, which thoiigh his Body 
elcaped, his Mind did riot. This fright- 
sing Idea made fo deep an Imprellion there, 
that it lafted many Years, if not all his 
Life after. For, telling this Story when he 
was a Man, he faid, Tliat after that time till 
then, he never went in at that Door (that 
he could remember) at any time, without 
looking back,- whatevi^^r BuGi^efs he had in 
his Head, or how little fot^ver, before he 
came thither he thought of this Mad-man. 

If Children were let alooe, they would 
be no more afraid in the Dark, than in 
broad Sun-(hine : They would in their turns 
as much welcome the one for Sleep, as the. 
other to Play in. There ftiould be no di- 
ftindion made to them, by any Difcourfe 
of more danger or terrible Things in the one, 
than the other ; But if thei foUy of any on^ 
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about them (hduld do theitif thitf Harm, anj 
Biake rheiTi think, there fs^ftnydHfttefK^efbe- 
mcen being in the dark and ^^inkittg^ J^iu 
muii get it out of their Minds' as foon as- 
you can 5 and let them know. That God, 
wJio made all Things good for them, made 
the Night that they might fleep the better 
srod the qaieter 5 and that they being under ^ 
his Protedion, thtre is nothing in the-darfc 
to hurt them. What is to be kno\teTi more 
of God and good Spirits is to be deferred 
till the time we Ihall hereafter mention;^ 
and of Evil Spirits, 'twill be well if you 
can keep him from vnrong Fancies alxiut 
them^ till he is ripe for that fort of Knaw-^ 
ledge. • 

si §• 1 3 9- Having laid the Founda- 

Trut/j. ^j^j^^ ^f Vertue in a true Notion of 

a God, (iich as the Creed wifely teaches, as. 
far as his Age is capable, and by accuftom- 
ing him to pray to him 5 The next thing to* 
be taken Care of, is to keep him exadly to 
^ ; fpeaking of Trutb^ and by al* the 

Good * '^^ • ti •!• • "^ !_• 

N.iTjre. ways imagmable mclimn^ mm to 
h^ good ftatur^d. Let him know 
that Twenty Faults are iboner to be for- 
given^ than the ftramvg of Tmthyto cover 
any one by an Exciife, And to teach hira 
betimes to love, and be good Tiatur^d to others, 
IS to lay early the true Foundation of an- 
honeft Man : All injuftice generally fpring- 
ing from too great Love or our felves, and 
/w iittJe x)f others* 
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This is all I ihall lay of this Matter in 

Peneral, and is enough for laying the Grft 
oundatioiis of Yertue in a Child as fae 
grows up, the Tendency of his natural In- 
clination mufl be obferved ^ which, as it in- 
clines hiui, more than is convenient, on 
one or t'other fide, from the right Path of 
Vertue, ought to have jproper Kennedies aiv 
plied. For few of Mam's Children are ib 
happy, a6 not to be born with (bme £yafs 
in their natural Temper, which it is the 
Bulinefs of Education either to take ofl^, or 
counterbalance : But to enter into Particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the Defign 
of this Ihort Treatife of Education. I in- 
tend not a Difcourfe of all the Vertues and 
yices, and how each Vertue is to be attain- 
ed, and every particular Vice by its pecu- 
liar Remedies cured. Though I have men- 
tioned fbme of the moft ordinary Faults, 
and the ways to be ufed in corrtdting 
them, 

§. 140. WifdoiH I take, in the 
popular acceptation, for a Man's '^' ^^* 
managing his Bufinefs ablely, and with 
fore-fight, in this World. This is the pro- 
du6l of a good natural Temper, application 
of Mind, and Experience together, and fo 
above the reach of Children. The greateft 
Thing that in than can be done towards it, 
}s to hinder tbem, as much as may be, from 
being Cuming-^ which, being the Ape of 
trifdm, is the nzoft-difkant&om it that an 
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be : And as an Ai)e, for the likenefs it hm 
to a Man,wanting what really ihould make 
hicn (q, is by &>. much the iiglter, Cwming 
is. only the want of Under ftandmgv which, 
beeanfe it cannot compafs its ends by diredk 
ways, would do it b}r aJTrick, and Circum- 
vention ; and the Mifchief of it is, a Cmh 
ring Trick helps but once, but hinders ever 
after. No cover was ever made either (a 
big, or fo fine as to hide its fetf. No Body 
was ever {b anming as to conceal their be^ 
ing fb : And when they are once dikove* 
red, every Body is Ihie, every Body diftruft* 
fill of crafty Men 5 and all the World fbr- 
wardly joyn to oppofe and defeat them: 
Whilft the open, fair, vije Man has €very 
Body to make way for him, and goes di-* 
ve6uy to his BufTneCL To accuftom a Child 
to have true Notions of things, and not to 
be fatisfied till he has them ^ To raife his 
Miud to great and worthy Thoughts 5 and 
to keep him at a diftance from Falfhood, 
and Cunning, which has always a broad 
mixture of Falfhood in it; is the fitteft pre» 
paration of a Child for Wifdom. The reft, 
which is to be learn'd from Time, Experi- 
ence, and Obfervation, and an Acquain- 
tance with Men, their Tempers, and Def igns 
is not to be expeded in the ignorance and 
inadvertency df Childhood, or the incon- 
fiderate Heat and unwarine(s df Youth I 
All that can be "done towards it, during this 
umips Age^ is as 1 have Caid^ 10 ^covCbm 
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them to Truth and Sincerity ; to a {ubmx& 
lion to Reafbn $ and as much as maj be^ to 
refiedion on their own Adions. 

^. 141. The next good Quality 
belonging to a Gentleman, is goM ^^^^^V^ 
Breeding. There are two Sorts of iO Breeds 
iftg : The one 2k Jbeepijb Rajhfulnefs. And the 
other a mif-becoming Negligence And D/frefpeS 
in our Carriage $ Both which are avoided 
bjr duly oblerving this one Rule, Not to 
think meanly of our/elves^ and not to think 
meanly of taherti 

§. 142. The firft Part of this Rule, mnft 
Slot be underftood in oppoiition to Humili- 
ty, but to AlTurance. We ought not to 
thiflJc fo well of our felves, as to iiand up* 
on our own Value; and ailume to ourfelves 
a Preference before others, becaufe of any 
Advantage, we may imagine, we have over 
them 5 but modeftly to take what is offered, 
when it is our due. But yet we ought to 
think Co well of our felves, as to periorin 
tbofe Actions which are incumbent on, and 
expeded of us, without difcompofiire or dit 
order 5 in whole prefence. (bever we are 5^ 
keeping that refped and diflance, which is 
due to every one s Rank and Qpalitj. There 
is often in People, efpecially Children, a 
clownifli Oiamefac'dnefs, before Strangers, 
or thofe. above' them: They are confoun^ 
ded in their Thoughts, Words, and Looks j 
rad fo lofe thenrfelves, in that confufion, as 
Dot to be able to do any t\viti^> « a^ 1®** 
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not do with that freedom and gracefulne($^ 
which pleaies, and makes them acceptable. 
The onl^ Cure for this, a« for any other 
Milcarriage^ is by ufe to ilitf odute the con-, 
txary Habit. But fince we cannot ilccuflom- 
our (elves to con verfe with Strangers, and 
Perfons of Quality, without being in their 
Company', nothing can cure > this part of 
JUfBreedtvg^ but change and variety of Conl- 
pany, and that of Peribns above us. 
. §. 143. As the before-mentioned confift 
in too great a concern, how to behave our 
fclves towards others 5 fb the other part of 
lU-breedhtg^ lies in the appearance of too little 
care of plcafing, or Jhemi7tg reJpeH to thofe we 
have to do with, lb avoid this thefe two 
things are requifitie : Firfl^, a difpofition of 
the Mind not to offend others ^ and, Second- 
ly, the moft acceptable, and agreeable way 
of ejcprelKug that Difpofition. From the 
one. Men are called Civil ^ from the other 
W'iU'faJhion'd. . The latter of thefe is that 
decency and gracefnlnefs of Looks, Voiced 
Words, Motions, Geftures, and of all the 
whole -outward Demeanour, which -takes 
in Company, and makes thofe with whom 
we majr Converle, eafie and well pleafed. 
This IS, as it were, the Language whereby 
that internal Qvility of the Mind is ex- 
preilcd 5 which, . as other Languages are^ 
being veiy much:»gpverned by^ the ¥alhi(Hi> 
and Cultom of every Country, muft, in the 
Kales mid PraiSice of ity V>^ Uattfd ehfeflY 
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irom ObfervatiOT, and the Carriage of thofe, 
who are allour'd to be exadlj tpeU-h eJ. The 
other part, which lies deeper than the out 
lide, is that general Good will and Regard for 
all People, which makes any one have a care 
not to ihew, in his Carriage, any contempt, 
difrefped, or negled of them -, but to ex- 
preft, according to the Falhion and Way 
of that Country, a refpedt and ralue for 
them, according to their Rank and Condi- 
tion. It is a 'dupofition of the mind that 
(hews it ielf w the Carriage whereb/ a 
Man avcnds ipaking any one uneafie in 
Converfation. 

I (hall take notice of four qualities that 
areinoft.'diilp^ly oppoiite to this firft, and 
maft taking pf all. the jSocial Yertues. And 
from %ii^ pn^ of the(e four it is that Inci« 
vility. commonly has its rile. I (hall fet 
them down, that Children may be prefer v'd 
or recover'a from theip ill influence. 

I. The Firft is, a Natural Rohgh" ^ 

%efs whidi makes^ Man uncomplai- ^f rf "^" 

feht to others, (b that he has no de- •''' 

ference for their inclinations, tempers, of 

conditions. Tis the (lire badge of a Clown 

not to mind what plea(es or difpleafes 

thofe he is with \ and yet one may often 

find a Man in falhionable cloaths give an 

unbounded fwing to his own humour, and 

differ it to juftie or over-run any one that 

(lands in its way, with a perfeft indifferen- 

cy how they take it. This is a Brutality 
^ ^ - that 
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that every oneftes and abhors, and no-bodjr 
can be eafy with : And therefore this &m 
no place in any one who would be thought 
to have the leaft tindure of Goodrhreeding. 
For the very end and biiiinefs of Gooi-bree^ 
ihg is to fupple the natural ftifheis and {q 
(often Mens Tempers that they may bend 
to a compliance and accomxnodate them- 
(elves to thofe they have to do with. 

2. Contempt or want of due re-^ 
' ^^" (ped difcovered cither in loolrs, 
^"^ * wdrds, or gefture : This from whom 
(bever it comes, brin^ alway uneaiineft 
with it For no body can contentedly bear 
being (lighted. 

9. Cenfaricfnjwfs and finding fault 
Cenfori' with Others has a dired oppofitiQa 
oufwfu to Civility. Men, whatever they arcf 

or are not guilty of would not nave 
tiiexT faults difplaid, and fet in open vievir 
and broad day light before their own or 
other Peoples Eyes. Blemifties affixed to 
any one always carry (hame with themt 
And the difcovery or even bare imputation 
of any defe(it is not born without fome im- 

cafintfs. RMlny is the moft refined 
RAllery. V7i\y of expofiiig the fliults of others. 

Kilt Ihx iiife it is ufiially done with 
wit and good I.aiignage, and gives enter- 
taininerjr to the coinj^any, People are lead 
?nto a miliake, that where it keeps within 
fair bounds there is no incivility in it. And 
fo the pleafantry of this fort of Gonverfa- 

tioa 
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1 often introduces it amongft People o£ 
better rank ) and fiich Talkers are fa- 
irably heard and generally applauded 
the laughter of the By-fialiders on thdr 
t. But they oiight to confider, that the 
ertainment of tne reft of the Company 
It the coft of that one who is (et out in 
ir burlefque-colours, who therefore is not 
:hout uneafineis, unlefs the fubjed): for 
idi he is rallied, be really in it lelf mat- 
of commendation. For then the plear 
tt images and repreientations, which make 
I Rallery^ carrying nraife as well as (port 
th them, the ralliea Perfon alfo finds his 
xnint, and takes part in the diveriion. 
t becanfe the right management of fb 
:o and tickle a tuiinefs, wherein at little 
} may fpoil all, is not every Body's ta« 
It, I think thofe who would fecure them- 
ves from provoking others , efpecially all 
>ung People, (hould carefull;^ abftain from 
ittery^ which by a fmall miftake or any 
:ong turn qiay leave upon the Mind of 
ofe who are made nneafie by it the laft- 
g. memory of having been picquantly, tho* 
ittily taunted for feme thing cenfurable in 
em. 

Befides Railery, Co9ttradi3iov is a 
rt of Cenforioufnefs wlierein ill Contra^ 
•ceding often Ihews it felf. Com- diahn. 
laifance does not require that we 
lould always admit all the reafonings or re- 
lations 
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lations that the company is entertained with, 
no nor filently to Itl pafs all that is vented 
in ouf hearing. The oppofing the opinions, 
and redifying the miftakes of others, is 
what truth and charity fometimes require of 
us, and civility does not oppole, if it be 
done with due caution andTcare of circum- 
ftances. But there are. fome People that one 
may obferve, poflellid as it were with the 
Ipirit of ContradiftiQn, that ileadily and 
xvithout regard t(i right or wrong oppofe 
fome one, or perhaps every one of the Com- 
pany whatever they fay. This is fo viiible 
^nd outrageous a way of Cenfvrhg that no 
body can avoid thinking himfelf injur'd by 
it. All opposition to what another Man 
has (aid is fq apt io. be (iifpedted of G^jj/Iprf- 
ottjftejsy and is So ieldom received without 
(bme fort of humiliation that it ought to be 
made in the gentleft manner, and fbfteft 
words can be found ; and fuch as with the 
whole Deportment may exprefs no forward^ 
nefe to contradid. All mark^ of relpeft and 
good will ought to accompany it, that 
whilft we gain the argument we may not 
lofe the efteem of thofe that hear us. 
Ctjptu 4- Captiojtfftefs is another fault 

ovfmfs, oppo/ite to Civility^ not only becaufe 
it often produces miflyecoming and 

{>rovoking Expreffions, and Carriage^ but 
)ecaufe it is a tacit accufation and re- 
proach of Ibme incivility taken notice of in 

thofe 
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Aolc whom we are angry with. Such 3 
iifpicion or intimation be born by any one 
vithont nneafinefi. Be/ides one angry body* 
Ii/comt>oles the whole Q)mnany, and the 
larmony ceafes upon any fiich jaring. 

The happinefs that all Men fo fteadily 
r^urfiie, confifting in Plcafiire, it is eafie to 
!ee why the Civile are more acceptable than 
^he uftfol. The Ability, Sincerity, and good 
[ntentioii, of a Man of weight and worth, 
or a real Friend (eldom atones for the un- 
eafinefs that is produced by his grave and 
tblid Reprefentations. Power and Riches, 
nay Vertue it felf, are valued only as con- 
ducing to our Hapjrinefs. And therefore 
he tepommends himfelf ill to. another as 
aiming at his^ Happinei^, who in the Ser- 
vice he does him, makes him uneafy in the 
manner of doing them. He that knows 
how to make thofe he converfts with ea/ie 
without debafing himfelf to low and ftrvile 
flattery, has foimd the true art of living in 
the World, arid being both welcome and 
valued every Where. Civility therefore is 
what in the firft place fhould with great 
Care be made habitual to Children and 
young People. 

^. 144. Theire is another Fault * 
in good Manners, and that is ex* 'Sreed^ 
cejs of^ Ceremmy^ and an obftinate- ''''^' 
per/ifting to force upon another, 
what h not his due, and what he cannot 
take without Folly or Shame. This feems 
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rather a Pe£^a to ezpofe than oblige : Or 
at Ieai{ looks like a conteft for mallery. and 
3t beft is biit troublefbme, and fo can be no 
Part of Good-Breeding^ which has po other 
ufe or end, but to m^e People eaiie and fa* 
tisfied in their converfation with us. This 
is a fault few young People are ant to fall 
into 'j but y*t if they are ever guilty of it^ 
or are fiilpedled^-to encline that way, they 
ihould be told of it, and warned of this 
Mifiahsn Gvility. The Thing they fhould 
endeavour and aim at in Conver&t ion^ 
fhould be to Oiew Refped,^ Efteem, and 
Good-will, by paying to every one that 
common Ceremony smd Regard which is 
in civility due to them. To do tHis, with- 
out a fufpicion of Flattery, Diilimulation. 
or Meannefs, is a great Skill, which good 
Senfe, Realbn, and good Company can on- 
ly teach i but is of fo much ufe in civil 
Life, that it is well worth the ftudying. 

§. 145. Though the managing our felves 
well in this part of our Behaviour, has the 
Name of Good Breeding^ as if peculiarly the 
€fFed of Education •, yet, as I have (aid, 
young Children Ihould not be much per- 
plexed «ibout it^ I mean about putting off 
their Hats and making Legs modilhly. 
Teach them Humility, and to be good-na- 
tur'd, if you can, and this Sort of Manners 
will not be u anting: Civility being, in 
truth, nothing but a care not to (hew any 
flighting, or contempt^ of any one in Con- 

v^iCition* 
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ircrration- What are the mofl: allowM and 
efteem'd ways of- expreffing this, we have 
above pbferved. It is as peculiar and dif- 
ferent, in leveral Countries of the World, 
IS their Lanmages ^ and therefore if it be 
rightly confidered, Rules and Difcourfes, 
made to Children about it, are as ufelefs 
and impertinent as it would be now and 
then to give a Rule or Two of the SpmiJI) 
Tongue, to one that converfts only witli 
Eftglijh-men. Be as buiie as you pleale 
with Difcourfts of Civility to your Son, 
(uch as is his Company, fiich will be his 
Manners. A Ploughman of your Neigh- 
bourhood, that has never been out of his 
Parilh, read what Ledlures you pleafe to 
him, will be as Ibon in his Language as 
his Carriage, a Courtier ^ that is, in neither, 
will be more polite than thofe he ufes to 
converfe with : And therefore of this, no 
other care can be taken till he be of an 
Age to have a Tutor put to him, who muft 
|lot fail to be a well-bred Man. And, in 
good earneft, if I were to (peak my Mind 
freely, fo Children do nothing out of Ob- 
ftinacy, Pride, and ill Nature, 'tis no great 
Matter how they put off their Hats, or 
make Legs. If you can teach them to love 
and refpe£t other People, they will, as their 
Age requires it, find ways to exprefs it 
acceptably to every one, according to the 
Falhions they have been ufed to : And as 
to their Motions and Carriage of their Bo* 

'K a *«S 
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<lies, a Dajicing-Mafter, as has be<n fai^, 
when it is £t. will teach-them what, is moflt 
Incoming. In the mean time, W;h?njtbey 
are young, Peopfle exped^ not jthat Children 
ihould be over-mindful of thefe Ceremonies^ 
CarelefneTs is allowed to that Age, and 
i)&cQmes them as well as Complements dp 
•grown People: Or at leaft, if fbme very 
nice People will think it a fault,- I am forp 
it is a. Fault, that .Ihould he over-Jook'd, 
-and left to Time, a Tutor and Converfati- 
oh to cure. And therefore I think it not 
ti'orth your while to have your Son (as 
J often fee Children are) molefted or <:hid 
about it : But oviiere .there k Pride or lO-Ha- 
tur^ 'aj)pearing m His. Carriage, therfe he 
ihuft be perfwaded jor (ha|ne4 Qut of it. 

Though Children, when little, fhould 
not be perplexed with Rules and Ceremoni- 
ous parts of Breedivg^ yet there is a fort of 
Unmannerlinefs yery apt to grow up with 
young People,; If hot early^ fjcftrain'd, and 
In'eY' ^^^* *^^ Forwardnefs to intet%ii0 
ruption. ofhers that are fteaking, and to 
ftdp them with (ome €o9ttra4i3ion. 
IVhether the Cuftom of Dif[)uting, and the 
Reixitation of Parts and Learning ufiially 
giv^n to it, as if it were the only Standard 
and Evidence of Knowledge, make Young 
Men fo forward to watch Occafions, to 
correft others in their Difcourfe-, and not 
to flip any Opportunity of ihewing their 
•Talentsj So it is, That I have found Stho- 



f -■ ^ 
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lars msA blaxn'd in this Point. There can- 
not be a greater Rudenefs, than to interrupt 
unotbet in the current of bis Difcourfe ; tor 
if there he not impertinent Folly in an^ver- 
iog a Msin bejTore we know what he will 
fay, yet it is a 'plain Declaration, that we 
are weary to hear him talk any longer ; 
And^ have a Difefteem of what he lays, 
which we judging not fit to entertain tlie 
Company, deike them to give Audience to 
ns, who have fbmething to produce worth 
t-heir Attention. Ihis fliews a vorv 
great Di/refpedl, and cannot but be offtn* 
five : And yet, this is what almoft all Inter- 
ruption conftantly carries with it. To 
which^.if there be added,, as is. ufiial, a cor- 
reSjf/g o£ any ^Gftake, or a catftraiiSion of 
what has been faid. 'tis a. Mark of y^t great* 
er Pride and; Selt-conceitednefe, when we 
thus intrude our (elves for Teachers •, and 
take upon us, either to fet another right in 
his Story, or (hew the Miftakes of his 
Judgment. 

I do not fay this That 1 think there 
fhonld be no Ditlerence of Opinions in 
Converfation, nor Oppofition in Mens DIP- 
courfes : This would be to take away the 
greateft Advantage of Society, and the Im- 
]>rovements are to be made by ingenious 
Company v where the light is to be got from 
the oppofite . Arguingsof Men of Parts, 
Ihewing the different Sides of things, and 
their rariqji^ Afpefts, aud Pcobabilities, 

K 3 ^^^^ 
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would be diiite loft^ if every one were obli- 
gt (1 to aflfeiit to, and lay after the firft 
Speaker. 'Tis not the owning ones Diffent 
from another, that I fpeak againil,' but the 
manner of doing it- Young Men Ihould* 
be taught not to be forward to interpofe their' 
Opinions, unlefs aiked, or when others have 
done and are iilent^ and then only by 
way of Enquiry, not Inftrudion. The po-' 
fitive aflerting, and the Magifterial Air 
fhould be avoided ^ and when ' a general 
Paufeof the whole Coirpany affordsan Op- 
portunity, they may modeftly put in then 
Qiieftion as Learners. 

'J his becoming Decency will not cloud 
tlieir Parts^ nor weaken the Strength of 
their R^afon-, but befpeak the more fa- 
vourable Attention, and give what they 
fay the greater Advantage. An ill Argu- 
ment, or ordinary Obfervation thus intro- 
duced, with fome civil Preface of Deference 
and Refpedl to the Opinions of others, will 
procure them more Credit, and Efteem, 
than the fliarpeft Wit, or profoimdeft Sci- 
ence, with a rough, infolent, or noify Ma- 
nagement, which alway (hocks the Hearers, 
leaves an ill Opinion of the Man, though 
he get the better of it in the Argument. 

This therefore Ihould be carefully watch- 
ed in young People, ftopp'd in the Begin* 
ning, and the contrary Habit introduced 
in all their ConverCition. And the rather, 

becaufc forwardneis to tallc^ fx^c{&&tvt ficter- 
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mptioMi in arguing, and loud mavgMng^ are 
tw> often ob/ervabie amongft grown People, 
even of Rank amongft usr The luiians^ 
whom we call Barbarous^ obienre mud. 
more Decency and Civifity in their Dif- 
courfes and Converfation^ giving one ano^ 
ther a fair filent Hearing, till they fiavc 
quite done ^ and then anfweting them calm- 
ly, and without Noift or Pailicm. And iK 
it be not fo in this civiliz'd Part of the 
World, we muft impute it to a Keglect in 
Education, which has not yet reformed this 
ancient Piece of Barbarity amongft us. \Vas 
it not, think you, an entertaining Speftitcle, 
to fee two Ladies of Quality accidentally 
feated on the oppofite Sides of a Room, let 
round with Company, fall into a 
Difpute, and grow fo eager in it, ^'/P"'^ 
that in. the Heat of their Controver- 
.iie, edging by Degrees their Chairs forwards 
they were in a little Time got up clofe to 
one anotlier in the middle of the Room 5 
where they for a go od while managed the 
Difpute as fiercely as two Game- Cocks in 
the Pit, without minding or taking any no- 
tice of the Circle, which could not all the 
while forbear fmiling ? This I was told by 
a Perfon of Quality, who was prefent at 
the Combatjt and did not omit to refleft up- 
on the Indecencies, that warmth in Difpute 
often runs People into \ which fince Cuftom 
makes too frequent. Education Ihould take 
the more C^re of. There is no Body but 
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condeiM this in others, though they over- 
look, it in themfelves: and many, who are 
fenfibfeof it iii themfelves^ and reTolve a- 
gainft it,; cannot yet get nd of an ill Gi- 
ftonl, v;hic)x negleflt in their Education, has 
fuffer'd to fettle into an 'Habit. 

; §. 146. What has been abovc- 
OiJHpa- ^^^^ concerning Compaiiy^ would 
7iy. perhaps, if it were well! reflefted 

. ' . on, give .us a larger Pro/pe(5f, ahd 
Ictus fee how much farther, its Influence 
readies. 'Tis not the Modes of Civility 
alone, that are imprinted by Conv^fation : 
The tindure of Coinpany fints deeper than 
the out- fide-, and pofhbly, if a true eftimate 
.were made of the Morality, and Religions 
of the VTorld, we fhould find, .that the far 
greater part of Mankind received even thofe 
Opinions and Ceremonies they would die 
for, rather from the Fafliions of their 
Countries, and the conftant Pradlice of* 
thole about them, than from any convidtion 
'of. their Reafons. I mention this only to 
let you fee of what moment, '. I think, Coji^ 
yaiiy is to your Son, in all the parts of his 
Life, and therefore how much that one 
part is to be weighed, and provided for ^ 
It being of greater force to work upon him, 
than all you can do befides. 

§. 14.7. You will wonder, per- 

Lsarn-' haps, that I put Learmng laft, efpc- 

ing, cially if I tell you I think it the 

leaft i)art. This may feem ftrange 
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ill the Mouth of a BookifhMan^ and this 

malcing ufuaJIy the chief, if not only buftle 

and RiT abont Children -, thi» being ahnoflr 

that alone, which is thought on, when Peo* 

pie talk of Education, makes it the greater 

Paradox. When I confider, ivhat aelo is 

made about a little Latin and Greek^ how 

many Years are fpent in it, and what a 

noi(e and bafmefs it iiiikcs to no purpoie, 

I can hardly forbear thinking, that the Pa* 

rents of Children ftill live m fear of the 

Sehool-mafter's Rod, which they look on 

as the only Inftrument of Education •, as w 

Language or two to be its whole BuiuMifi* 

How elie is it poflible that a. Child ihoirid 

be chained to the Oar, Seven, Eight, or Tcix 

of the beft Years of his Life, to get a I-an- 

giiage or two, which I think, might be liiul 

at a great deal cheaper rate of Pains and 

Time, and be learn'd almoft in playing ? 

Forgive me therefore, if I (ay, I qannc;: 
with Patience think, that a young Gentle- 
man fhould be put into the Herd, and ba 
driven with a- Whip. and Scourge, as if he 
were to run the Gantlet through the feverai 
Clafles, ai capieitdum ingemi cuUtm. What 
then, fay you, would you not have Iiiiii 
Write and Read? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk- of our Parifli, who taketf 
Hopkhs and Stemhold for the fcNeft Poets u^ 
the World, whom yet he makes worfe, thinx 
they are, by his ill Reading ? Not fo, ntjt 
ib fnlh I befi^edi you- R^aOim^, '^^^ ^^\^^" 
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ting, and Learfti^^ I allov to be neceflary, 
but yet not the chief Buiinefs. ^ I imamne 
you would think him a very foolifh Fellow^ 
thkt Ihould not value a Vertuous, or a Wi{c 
Man, infinitely before a great Scholar. Not 
but that I think Learm^g a great help to 
both in well difpos d Minds ; but yet it mull 
be confefs'd alfo, that in others not Co dif* 
pos'd, it helps them only to be the more 
looliin, or worfe Men. I &y this, that 
when you confider of the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a Scool-Ma- 
fter, or a Tutor, you would not have (as 
is ufiial) Latin and Logick only in your 
Thoughts. Learmftg muft be had, but in 
the fecond place, as (iibfervient only to 

S eater Qualities. 5eek out fbme DoAjr^ 
at may know how difcreetly to frame his 
Manners : Place him in Hands, where you 
may, as much as pollible fecure his Inno- 
cence, cherilh and nurfe up the Good, and 
^gently correft and weed out any bad Incli- 
nations, and fettle in him gdod Habits. 
This is the main Point, and this being pn>. 
vided for, Learmng may be had in to the 
Bargain, and that, as I think at a very eafie 
rate, by Methods that jnay bethought oo. 

§. 148. When he can talk, 'tis 
time he fliould begin to learn to R^^^^'H^ 
read. But as to this, ^ive me leave here to 
incnlcate pgain, what is very apt to be for* 

Jjotten, vi%. That a great Care is to be ta- 
en^ that it be never madt as a ^vfia^efs to 
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him^ nor he look on it as. a Talk. We na- 
turally, as liaid, even from oar Cradles, 
love Liberty, and therefore have an aver- 
iion to many Things, for no other Reafbn, 
but becauie they are injoyn'd us. I hax'e 
always had a Fancy, that Learmtg might 
be made a Play and Recreation to Children v 
and that they might be brought to defire to 
be taught, if it were proposed to them a( a 
thing of Honour, Credit, Delight and Re- 
creation, or as a Reward for doing (bme- 
thing el&; and if they were never chid or 
correded for the negled of it. That which 
confirms me in this Opinion, is, that amongfl: 
the Portuguefes^ 'tis (b much a Fafhion, and 
Emulation, amon^ft their Children, to leatit 
to Ready and Wnte, that they cannot hin* 
der them from it : They will learn it one- 
from another, and are as intent on it, as if 
it were forbidden them. I remember that 
being at a Friend's Houfe, whofe younger 
Son, a Child in Coats, was not cafily brought 
to his Book (being taught to read at home 
by his Mother) I adviied to try^ another 
way, than requiring it of him as his Duty ). 
we therefore, in a Difcourfe on purpofe 
amongfl: our £lves, m his heanng, but 
without taking any notice of him, declared^. 
That it was the Privilege and Advantage 
ef Heirs and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars v 
that this made them fine Gentfemen, and 
beloved by every body: And that for 
younger Brothers, 'twas a^Favowr to admits 
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them to Breeding ^ to be taught to RsMi 
and Write, was .more than came to their 
fhare •, they might be ignorant. Bumpkins 
and Clowns, if they^ pleafed. This fb 
wrought upon the Child, that afterwards 
he deflred to be taught y would come him- 
felf to his Mother to leartt^ and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till (he heard him his 
Leflbn. I doubt not but Come way like 
this might be taken with other Children'^ 
and when their Tempers are found, fbme 
Thoughts be inftilled mto them, that might 
let them upon defiring of Learning them- 
felves, and make them feek it, as another 
fort of Play .or Recreation. But then, as I 
faid before, = it muft never be impoled as a 
Tafk,. nor made a trouble to them. There 
may be Dice and Play-thinjgs, with the 
Letters on them, to teach Children the JU 
^i&j^^t by playing ^ and twenty other ways 
may be found, fnitable to their particular 
Tempers; to make this kind of Leaf-ning a 
Sport to them. : . 

^. 149, Thus Children may be cozen'd 
into a Knowledge of the Letters-, be tavgbP 
to ready without perceiving it to be any 
thijig blit.a Sport, and plajr themfelves inta 
that whifh lOthers are whipp'd for. Chil- 
jdrcn Ihjpuld not have any ■ thing like. Work, 
or feiious, \ Jai<)i . on them ; neither their 
Minds, nor Bodies will bear it. It injures 
their Healths 5 and their beiug forced and 
tied daivm to their Books in an A^e at en- ' 
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mity with all fuch reftraint, has, I doubt 
not, been the reafbn, why a great many 
have hated Books and Learning, all their 
Lives after : 'Tis like a Surfeit, that leaves 
an Averiion behind not to be removed. 
, §. 1 50. I have therefore thought, that if 
Play-tbiftgs were fitted to this ixirpofe, as 
they are nfiially to none, G^ntrivances 
might be made to teacb Cbildren to reai^ 
whilft they thought they were only Play- 
ing. For example. What if an ivorjhat 
were made like that of the Royal-Oak Lot- 
tery, with Thirty two fides, or one rather 
of Twenty four, or Twenty five fides ; and 
upon feveral of thofe fides pafted on an A, 
upon feveral others B, on others C, and on 
.others D? I wcxild have you begin with 
but thefe four Letters, or perhaps only two 
at firft \ and when he is perfect in them, 
^hen add another \ and fo on till each fide 
having one Letter, there be on it the whole 
Alphabet.- This I would have others play 
with before him, it being as good a fort of 
•Play to lay a Stake who fhall firft throw 
an A or B, as who uix)n Dice fliall throw 
Six or Seven. This being a Play amongft 
you, tempt him not to it left you make it 
Bufinels, for I would not have him under- 
iiand 'tis any thing but a Play of older 
People, and I doubt not but he will take to 
it of himfelf. And that he may have tlie 
more Reafon to think it is a Play, that he 
is fometimes in favour admitted to^ when 

the 
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the Play is done the Ball {hould be laid up 
lafe out of his Reach, that fb it may upt, 
by his having it in his keeping at any time^ 
grow ftale to him. • ' 

^. 171. To keep up his Eager nefs to it, 
let him think it a Game belonging to thofe 
above him : And when, by this Means, he 
knows the Letters, by changing them into 
Syllables he may lecatn to read^ without 
knowing how he did fb, and ntver have 
any Chiding or Trouble about it, nor fall 
out with Books becaufe of the hard Ufa^e 
and Vexation they have cans'd him. Chil- 
dren, if you obferve them, take abundance 
of Pains to learn feveral Games, which, if 
they Ihould be enjoined them, they would 
abhor as a Taik and Buiinefs. I know a 
Perfon of great Qiiality, (more yet to be 
honoured tor his Learning and Yertre, than 
for his Rank and high Place) who by pa- 
fling on the Six Vowels (for in our Lan- 
guage Y is one) on the Six Sides of a Die, 
and the remaining Eighteen G)nfbnant8 on 
the Sides of Three other Dice 5 has made 
this a Play for his Children, that he fhall 
win who, at one Caft, throws moft Words 
on thefe Four Dice ^ whereby his eldeft Son^ 
yet in Coats, has fhyi himfelf into fpeUirtg^ 
with great Eagernefs, and without once 
having been chid for it or forced to it. 

§. U2. I have i^iu little Girls exercife 
whole Hours toget her, -and take abundance 
of Pains to be exj^jert at DiLfiunes^ at thev 
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call it : Whilft I have been looking on, I 
have thought it wanted only Ibme good 
Contrivance to make them employ all that 
Induftry about fomething that might be 
more ujeful to them ; and methinks 'tis on* 
ly the Fault and Negligence of elder Peo- 
le that it is not fo. Children are much 
e(s apt to be idle than Men ; and Men are 
to be blamed if fome Part of that bufy Hiv 
mour be not turned to ufeful Thin^ ; which 
might be made ufually as delig^html to them 
as tnofe they are employ^ in, if Men would 
be but half"^ fb forward to lead the Way as 
theCe little Apes would be to fdlow. I 
imagine fbme wile Fortuguefi heretofore be- 
an this Falhion amongft the Children of 
is Country^ where I have been told, as I 
faid, it is impoilible to hinder the Children 
from learning to read and write: And in 
ibme Parts of France they teach one another 
to Sing and Dance from the Cradle. 

§. 1^^. The Letters palled upon the Sides 
of the Dice, or Polygon, were beft to be 
of the Size of thofe of the Folio Bible to 
begin with, and none of them Capital Let- 
ters ^ when once he can read what is prin« 
ted m (iich Letters, he will not long be 
ignorant of the great ones : And in tlie Be* 
ginning he Ihould not be perplexed with 
Variety. With this Die, alfo, you might 
have a Play juft like the Royal-Oak, which 
would be another Variety -, and play for 
Cherries or Apples^ tSfc. . 
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^. 1J4. Befidesthefe, Twenty other Plays 
might be inrented, depjending on Lettert^ 
which thole, who like this Waj, tt\^y eaiily 
contrive and get made to this ufe if diey 
will. But the Four Dice above-mentiorfd 
I think fo eafy and ufefiil, that it will be 
hard to find any better, and there will be 
fcarce need of any other. 

^. 155. Thus much for learning to reai^ 
which let him never be driven tb, nor chid- 
for 5 cheat Win into it if yoa can, but make 
it not a Bufinefs for him, 'Tis better it be 
a Year later hefart he cm reai^ than that he- 
fliould this Way get an Averfion to Learn- 
ing. If you have, any Contefts with him, 
let it be in Mattei-sf ot Motnent, of Truth, 
and good Nature*, but lay no Tafk on him- 
about A B C Ufe your Skill to make \As 
Will fiipple and pliant to Reafbn : Teach 
him to love Credit and Commendation 1 to- 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of^ cflpe-' 
daily by You and his Mother, and then the 
reft will come all eafily. But; I thinli, tf'-ypu' 
will do that, you muft not fliackle ana tie; 
him up with Rules about indifferent Mat- 
ters, nor rebuke him for every little Faulf,= 
or i)erhaps fome, that td others would feeny 
great ones: But df this I hive feen enough^ 
alread)'-. ■ . ^ ;-' ■ ■ 1 . = . 

^. 156. When by thefe gentle Ways he 
begins to be able to ready fonie eafie plea- 
fant Book fuited to his Capacity Ihould be 

put into hi3 Hands,- whereiu xVi^ Etvxett^aitv* 
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ent that he finds might draw him on, and 
ward his Pains in reading, and yet not 
ich as /hoLild fill his Head with peri'cclly 
Celefs Trumpery, or laj^ the PriiKiplts of 
^ice and Folly. To this Purpofe, I think, 
EJop^s Fables the befl, which being Stories 
ipt to delight and entertain a Child, may 
yet afford ofefiil Reiledions to a grown 
Man -, and if his Memory retain them all 
his Life after, he will not repent to find 
them there, amongft his m:mly Thouglits 
and ferious BufineTs. If his jEfop has Pi- 
Rures in it, it will entertain him much the 
better, and encourage him to read, when it 
carries the Increafe of Knowledge with it : 
For filth vifible Objefts Children hear talk- 
ed of in vain, and without any Satisfaction, 
whilfl they have no I dea's of them ; thofe 
Idea's being not to be had from Sounds, but 
from the Things themfelves, or their Pi- 
dures. And therefore, I tliink, as foon as 
he begins to fpell, as many Pictures of 
Animals (hould be got him as can be found, 
with the printed Names to them, which at 
the fame Time will invite him to read, and 
afford him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
ledge. Reynard the Fox is another Book, I 
think, may be made ufe of to the fame Pur- 
pofe. And if thofe about him will talk to 
nim often about the Stories he has read, 
and hear him tell them, it will, befides other. 
Advantages, add Encouragement and De- 
light to his Reading^ when he finds there is 

fome 
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fome Ufe and Plea(iire in k. Thef^ Eatts 
leem wholly negleded m the ordinary Me- 
thod ^ and 'tis ufiially long before Learners 
find any Ufe or Pleafwe in reading which 
may tempt them to xt^ and fo take Booln 
only for falhionable Amiizements, or imper^ 
tinent Troubles good for nothing. 

^. 157. The Lord's Prayer, the Creeds, 
and Ten Commandments \i^ neceHkry he 
Ihould learn perfectly by heart 5 bat, I 
think, not by reading them himfelf in his 
Primer, but by Some-bodj 's repeating them 
to him, even before he can read, Rut 
learning by heart and learnhg to read^ (hould 
not, I think, be mixed, and fo one made to 
clog the other. But hia Uarnhig to real 
ihould be made as little Trouble or Bufinefi 
to him as might be, 

• What other Books there are in EvgUfi of 
the Kind of thofe above-mention'd, fit to 
engage the Liking o I: Children, and tempt 
them to read^ I do not know : But am apt 
to think, that Children, being generally 
delivered over to the Method of Schools, 
where the Fear of the Rod is to inforce, 
and not any Pleafure of the Employment 
to invite them to learn, this Sort otufeful 
Books, amongft the Number of filly ones 
that are of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate 
to be negledled ^ and nothing that I know 
has' been confidered of this Kind out of the 
ordinary Road of the Horn- Book, Primer, 
PiaJter, Teftament, and Bible. 
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§. 1 58. As for the Bible^ which Children 
are ufiialljjr employ'd in to exercife and in> 
proi^ their Talmt in n^ding^ I think, tik 
promiscuous reading of it, though b^ Chap- 
ters as they lie in Order, is To far from 
being of any Advantage to Children, either 
far the perfe£tin^ their Readivg^ or princi- 
pling their Religion, that perhaps a worfe 
codid not be found* For what Pleafiire or 
Encouragement can it be to a Child to ex* 
ercife himfelf in reading thofe Parts of » 
Book where hfi underftands nothing > And 
. how little are the Law of Mofes^ the Song 
o£ Solomon, the Prophecies in the Old, and 
theEpiflles and Apocdlypfe \n the New Te- 
ftament, (iiited to a Child's Capacity } And 
though the Hiftory of the Evangelifts, and 
{he A£ts, have fbmething eaJler, yet, taken 
all together, it is very difproportional to 
the Underftanding of Childhood, I grant, 
that the Principles of Religion are to be 
drawn from thence, and in the Words of 
the Scripture •, yet none fliould be proposed 
to a Child, but fuch as are fuited to a 
Child^'s Capacity and Notions. But 'tis far 
from this to read through the whole Bibles 
and that for reading's fake. And what an 
odd jumble of Thoughts muft a Child have 
in his Head, if he have any at all, fuch as 
he ihould have concerning Religion, who 
in his tender Age reads all the Parts of the 
Bible indifferently as the Word of God, 
without any o&er DiftinSion. I am apt 

to 
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to think, that this^ in fotne Men, has'been 
the very Reafqn why. they never baid deat 
and dffiina: Thimghts \ot. it ail their Life 

Time. .,' '^ ; ■,,' ;-..; ■/: . . :•:•; . 

§• I J9.. And nqyf.Jrimrhy icKswfcCiJBiIIcn: 
on this Subje^v giv^. we leave to laty, that 
there are fome Parts .of the iSc^i/^rd which 
mar be proper to be put into dke Hands <^ 
a Child to png^ge hinp tg read;*, fnch .asare 
the Story, of jq/ipb andi hia , ikethren, of/ 
DaviJ ani Qpliab^ of David andj Jmnihrn^ 
(Sfc. and others, that h? ihould' b«.madet6; 
read for his Inftruftion, as That, What.jcfii . 
would have others da unto you^ do you the fim 
wto tbem ^ and fuch other eafy and plain, 
moral Rules, which being fitly chofen might 
often be made ufe of, both for Reading and* 
Inftrudion together ; and fo often read 
till they are throughly fixed in the Memo- 
ry^ and then= afterwards, as he grows. jripe' 
for them, may in their Turns, on fit Occa- 
ilons, be inculrated as the ftanding and fa- 
cred Rules of his Life ami Adions. But 
the reading of the whole Scripture indiffe* 
rently, is what, I think, very inconvenient 
for Children, till after having been made 
acquainted with the plain^ft fundamental 
Parts of it, they have got fome kind of ge- 
neral YiQw of what they ought principally 
to believe and praplife^ which yet," I think, 
they ought to receive in the very Words of 
the Scripture, and notin iuch^ as Men pre- 

l^oiTeis'd by Syftems and Analpgjles^ are apt 

vs. 
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in -this Cafe to mikeufe of and ^rce upon 

ttyNa.T>VJ ^ortbhigtony to- avoid this, has 

made z Catechifin, which has all its Ari- 

Gvers in ^c precife Words of the Scripture, 

a Thing of good Example, and fucha found 

Form of Words as no Ghriitian can except 

ag^inft, ar not fit for his Child to learn. 

Of tliisy as 'loon as he can fay the Lord^s 

Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commaridrtients 

WHejut,;it may^be fit for him to learn a 

-QueSion evdry-* t)ay, or every Week, as 

ins Underftandmg is ablei fo receive, and 

his .Memory to retain them. And when 

he har this Catechifin perfedlly by Heart, 

fb. as readily and' roundly to anfwer t» 

any Queftiod in the whole Book, it may 

he convenient to lodge in his Mind the re- 

maiaing Moral Rtales fcatter'd up and dowa 

in the Bible, as the bdl Exerdje of bis /fo- 

mvry^ and that which may be always a Rule 

to him, "ready at Hand,'in the whole Con- 

.diift of his Life; 

' .§.1 60. When he can read Eftglijb 
irell, it 'will be ftafbnable to enter 7r>//7»^. 
iiira in Writittg : And here the firft 
Thing fliould be taught him is to hold his 
Rn right 'j and this he ftiowld 'be perfeft in 
tefiore he .fhoiild be fufter-^d to put it to. Pa- 
per : For not oHiy Childten, but any Body 
iclft, that would do any Thing well, Ihould 
never be put upon too rrluch of it at once, 
or be fet to perfeft themfelves in Two Parts 
of an Aftion at the fame Time, if they can 
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poff^bly. be feperate4* I think the ItMlian 
Way of holding tiie Pen btStweeil thciThmnb 
and the Fore-fingei: alone, may be bell ^ bat 
in this you (hould confult fbme good Wri- 
ting-Mafter, or any other Perfbn who writes 
well and quick. When he has leHrn'd to 
hold his Pen right, in the next Place be 
fhould learn how to . Jcfjf bis Paper^ mi 
place his Arri cmi. Body .'to iu Tfade 
JPradlices . be^ig got over^ the Way to 
teadh him tp. write without much Trou- 
ble, is to get a Plate graved with the 
Charadters of iuch a Hand as you like beft: 
But you muft remember to have them a 
a pretty deal bigger than he ihould rordfna- 
rily write^ for every onie.iiaturally comes 
by Degrees to write a lefs Hand than be at 
:firfl: was taught, but never a bigger. Sach a 
Plate being graved, let feveral Sheets of 
good Writimg- Paper be printed off with red 
Ink, which he has nothing to do but go over 
with a ^ood Pen filFd with black Ink, 
which will quickly bring his Hand to the 
.Formation of thofe Charadters, being at 
firft (hewed where to begin, and how to 
form every Letter, And when he can do 
that well, he mud: then ezercife on fair 
-Papery and fo may eafily be brought to 
mite the Hand you defire. 

^. 16 1. When he can write well 

Draw- a^d quick, l think it may be conve- 

ing. nient not only to continue the Er- 

crcife of his Hand in Writing, but 
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ilfb to improve the ufe of it farther in 
Dratpifig^ a Thii^ very ufeful to a Gentle* 
man in Several Occasions ^ but efpecially if 
he travel^ as that which helps a Man of- 
ten to ezprefS) in a few Lines well piit to- 
gether, what a whole Sheet of Paper in 
Writing would not be able to reprefent and 
make intelligible. How many Buildings 
may a Man fee, how many Machines and 
Habits meet with, the Idea's whereof would 
be afily r^ain'd and communicated by a 
little Skill in Draxpitig*^ which being com- 
mitted to Words are in Danger to be loft, 
or at beft but ill retained in the moft exa6t 
Defcription^ ? I do not mean that I would 
have your Son a perfeU Paivter ^ to be that 
to any tolerable Degree will require more 
Time than a young Gentleman can fpare 
from his other Improvements of greater 
Moment. But fo much Inflght into Per^ 
fpeSive and Skill in Dramivg^ as will enable 
him to reprefent tolerably on Paper any 
thing he fees, except Faces, may, I think, 
be got in a little time, efpecially if he have 
a Genius to it ; but where that is wanting, 
nnle(s it be in things abfblutely necefTary, 
it is better to let him pafs them by quiet* 
ly, than to vex him about them to no Pur- 
pofe : And therefore in this, as in all other 
things not abfolutely necefliiry, the Rule 
holds, JMbil imita Mineiva^ 

1l I- 
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Short-' If''* ^^'^^-^^i an Art, ai T 
i^/Tw/i." ' have been toldyknowiionfy in Eftg- 
. ' iwij may perhaps be thought worth 
the {Learning, botn for Difpatch in whstt 
Men write for their own Memory, and 
Concealment of what they would not have 
Ke open to every Eye. For he that has 
once leam'd any Sort of Charader. may ea- 
fily vary it to his own private Vie or Fan- 
cy, and with more Cbntradion fuited to 
the Biiiinefs he would employ it in. Mr. 
Rich\ the beft contrived of any I have 
leen, niay, as I think, [by one who knows 
and conhders Grammar welK be made much 
ealier and fhorter. But for the learning 
this cbmpendious Way of Writing, thers 
will be no Need haftily te look out, a- Mar 
' fter ^ it will be early enough when any con- 
venient Opportunity offers it felf at any 
Time after his H^nd is well fettl'd in fair 
and quick Writing. For Boys have bat 
-little ufe of Sho) t-bavd^ and Qioiild by iio 
means pradtife it till they write perfeSly 
well, and have tluroughly fixed the^ Habit of 
doing fo. 

§. 162. As foon as he can /peak 
'French. EvgliJJ}^ 'tis time for him to learp 
feme other LaoguageV This no Bo- 
dy doubts of, when JPr^ch is propos'^d.- And 
the Rt afon is, beraufe' l^bple are accufto- 
med to the right Way of teaching that 
Language, which is by talking it into Chil- 
dren in conftant Converfation, and not by 

Gt?LVS\vaaLtkal 
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Grammatical Rules. The Latin Tongue 
would eafily be taught the fame Way, if his 
Tutor, being conftanily with him, uoulJ 
talk Jiotiiing el(e to him, and make him an- 
fiver ftil 1 in the fame Langu age. But becaufe 
French is a living Language, and to be ufcd 
more in fpeaking, that Ihould be firft lear- 
ned that the yet pliant Organs of Speech 
might be accaftomed to a due Formation of 
thofe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder to 
be done the longer it is delay'd. 

§. 163. When he can fpeak and 
read French well, which in this Latin. 
Method is ufually in a Year or Two 
' he ihould proceed to Latin, which 'tis a 
Wonder Parents, when they have had the 
Experiment in trench^ fhould not think 
ought to be learn'd the fame Way by talk- 
ing and reading. Only Care is to be taken 
wliilil he is learning thefe foreign Langua- 
ges, by fpeaking and reading nothing clle 
with his Tiuor, that he do not forget to 
read EngUJh, which may be preferved by his 
Mother, or fome Body elfe, hearing him 
read fbme chofen Parts of the Scripture, or 
other EngliJI) Book, every Day. 

§. 164. Latin I look upon as abfblutel/ 
neceflkry to a Gentleman \ and indeed Cu- 
Giom^ which prevails over every thing, has- 
made it fb much a Part ' of Edu ^tion, that 
even thofe Children are whipped to it, and 
made fpend many Hours of their precious 

L tiin^ 
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time uneafily in Lath^ who, after they aj^ 
once gone ixotn School are never to lunre 
more to do with it as long as thej Im. 
Can there be any thing-more ndiailou^ 
than fhat^ Father Ihoold wafte hu owa 
Money, and his Son's time, in ietticg him 
to learn the Roman Laitguage^ when -at tibe 
iame tkne he deilgns him for a Trade,, 
udhei^ he having r.o life of LatitLg fails 
not to forget that little which lie 'brought 
isom&hool, and ivhich 'tis Ten to One ht 
abhors for the ill IJf^e it pvooir^ him'> 
Could it be believ'd, imlefi we had every- 
where amongfl: iis Examples of it, that a 
Child fhould be forced to leam^ the Rudi- 
fnmts of a Language which be is iiever to 
life ill the Coiirfe <A Life that he is deli^ii- 
cd to, and negle<^ all the white the writnig 
SI good Hand, and cafti^g Account, which 
are of great Advantage in all Conditions 
of Life, and to mod: Trades indifoenfibly 
iieceHary > But though theie Qoalificaticnis, 
reguiiite to Trade andr Commerce and the 
Biuineft of the World^ are ieldom or ne- 
rer to be had at Grammar-Schools, yiet 
thither, not only Gentlemen fend their 
younger Sons, intended for Trades, but even 
Tradefiben and Farmers fell not to fend 
their Children^' thoegh they have! neither 
Intentian tior Ability to make them Scho- 
lars. If. :yoii aft them why they do this 
Che}^ think it as fttange a Qiie()jon as if you 
ihould ask t&em^ why they go to Church. 

Oaftoai 
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Cuftom (erves for Reafon, and has, to thcfe 
who take it for Reafbn, fb confecrated this 
Metliod, that it is almoft ReHgioufly obfer- 
ved by thein, and they {tick to it, as if their 
Childr^ had (carce an Orthodox Educati- 
on, unlefs they learn'd I iB/s Grammar. 

§. 165. But how neceriary foever Latin 
be to fbme, and is thought to be to others, 
to whom it is of no manner of Ufe or Ser- 
vice 5 yet the ordinary way of Learning it 
in a Granunar-School Is that, which having 
had thoughts about, I cannot be forward to 
encourage. The Reafons againfl it are fo 
evident, and cogent, that they have prevail- 
ed with fbme intelligent Perfons, to quit 
the ordinary Road, not without Succeft, 
though the Method made ufe of was not 
exaoiy which I imagine the eafleft, and in 
fllort is this. To trouble the Child with 
no Grammar at all, but to have Latin^ as 
EngliJI) has been, without the Perplexity of 
Rules , talked into him, for if you will 
confider it, Latin is no more unknown to a 
Child, when he comes mto the World, than 
BftgUJo : And yet he learns Ertglijh without 
Maflier, Rule, or Grammar ^ and (b might 
be Latin too, as TuUy did, if he had fomo 
Body always to talk to him in this Laiv 
guage. And when we fb often fee a Frntch 
Woman teach an ETtgliJh Girl to fi)eak and 
read Frerxh perfedly in a Year or Two, 
without any Rule of Grammar, or any 
thing elfe but pratling to her, I cannot but 

L 2 vjtiudcr 
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wonder, how Gentlemen have over feen this 
wdv for their Sons, and thought them mote 
xliill or incapable than their Daughters. 

^. 1 66. If therefore a Man could be got, 
*vho hiinfelf fpeaking good Lath^ would 
alvvap be about jour Son, talk conftantly 
to him, and fuffer him to fpeak or read 
nothing elfe, this would be tlie true and 
genuine way, and that which I would pro- 
pofe, not only as the eafiefl: and beft, 
wherein a Child might without Pains or 
"Chiding, get a Language, which others are 
wont to be whipp'd for at School fix or feven 
Years together •, But alfo as that, wherein 
at the fame time he might have his Mind 
and Manners formed, and he he inftruSed 
to boot in leveral Sciences, fiich as are a 
good Part of Geography^ Jftrotiomy^ Cbrmohr 
£y^ Anatomy^ befides Ibme Parts of //j^orjf, 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
tliat fall under the Senfes, and require little 
more than Memory. For there, if. we would 
take the true way, our: Knowledge fhould 
beginj, and in thofe Things be laid the 
Foundation -, and not in the abftr^ft Noti- 
ons of Logick and Metaplhyficks^ which are 
fitter to ajnufe, than inform the Under- 
ftanding. In its firft fetting out towards 
Knowledge. When Young Meii have had 
their Heads employed a while in thole ab- 
ftrafl Sneculations without finding the Suc- 
cefs and Improvement, or that U^ of them, 
fvhich they expc^ited^ they are apt to have 
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mean Thoughts, either of Learninp m 
themfelves; they are tempted to quit tluiV 
Studies, and throw away their hooks, ;is 
containing, nothing but hard Words, ;:n I 
empty Sounds^ or elfe, to conclude, tli:it it' 
there be any real Knowledge in them, ih.y 
themlelves have not Underftandings uiiv: 
bleofit- Tliat this is fo, perhaps I co:::.! 
allure yoii upon my own Experience. -•\ • 
mongft other things to be learn'd hy a yoLin^ 
Gentleman in this Method, whilft others of 
his Age are wholly taken up with LjiIk 
and Languages,! may alfo fet down G\. ;;.:•- 
ti) for one, having known a young CJuitlv- 
man^ bred fomething after tlus wa^", aMc ti> 
demonftrate feveral Propofitions in HudU^ 
before he was Thirteelo. 

^. 167. But if fuch a Man cannot be gor, 
who fpeaks good Latht^ and being able to 
inftrutl jj'our Son in all thefc Parts of Know- 
ledge, will undertake it by tliis Method ^ 
the next beft is to have him taught as near 
this way as m-iy be, whi^h is by taking 
fome eahe and pleafant Book^ fuch :\^JEjop*s 
FabUs^ and writing the Evglijb Tranflation 
(made as literal as it can be) in one Line, 
and the latin Words which anl^.rcr each of 
them, juft over it in another. Thcfe let him 
read every Day over and over again, till he 
perfeftly underftands the Latin ^ and then. 
go on to another Fable, till he be alfo per- 
tefl: in that, not omitting what he is already 
I>erfecl in, but fometimes reviewing that, to 

L ? kvecpi 
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keep it in his Memory. And when he 
comes to write, let the^ be let him for Co- 
pies, which wi:h the Exercife of his Hdhd« 
will al(b advance him in Latin. Thi« being ' 
a more imperfeft way than by taVang l^tin 
unto him 5 the Formation of the Verbs firft, 
and afterwards th^ Declenfions of the Nouns 
and Pronouns perfedly leam*d by Heast^^ 
may facilitate his Acquaintance with the 
Genius and manner or the Latin lojfgue^ 
whic h varies the Signification of Verbs and 
Nouns, not as the Modern Languages do by 
P'^rticUs prefiit, but by changing the lafl: 
Syllables. More than this of Grammar^ I 
think he need not have till he can read him- 
fe\{ Sa^tSii Mwerva^Vfith Scioppius and Peri^ 
TU'vhis^s Notes. 

In teaching of Children this too, I think, 
is to be obferved, that in moft Cafes, where 
they ftick, they are not to be farther puz- 
zled, by putting them upon finding it out 
themfelves ^ as by afking fuch Qiieftions as 
thele, (vjz.) Which is the Nominative Cafe, 
in the Sentence they are to conflrue 5 or 
demanding, what avfero fignifies, to lead 
them to the Knowledge, what abjlulere Ggni- 
lies, Cfc. when they cannot readily telL 
This waftes time only in difturbing them 1 
for whilft they are Learning, and apply 
themfelves with Attention, tihey are to be 
kent in good Humour, and every thing made 
^afy to them, and as pleafant as poffible. 
THerefore where*ever they are at a iland. 
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and are wilfing to go forwards, help them 
prefentlj over the l3iffiailty, without any 
Rebul:e or Chiding, remembring, that where 
harfiier Ways are taken^ they are the £ncc^ 
only of Pride and Peevifhnefi in the Tea- 
cher, who ezpeds Children fiiouldinflantly 
be Mailers of as much, as he knows^ where* 
as he fhould rather confider, that his Biifl* 
nefs is to* fettle in them Habits, not angri!/ 
to inculcate Rules, which ferve for little in 
the Condud of our Lives -, at lead: are oF 
no Ule to Children, who forget them as- i'oory 
as given* In Sciences where their Reafon is to 
be Ezerciled, I will not deny, but this Moilmd 
may fometimes be varied, and Diilficaltie» 
proposed on purpofe to excite Indiiftry ,and ao 
uii^m the Mind to employ its own Strength 
and Sagacity in Reatbning. But ytt^ I gaeft, 
this is not to be done to Children, whilft very 
yoimg ^ nor at their Entrance ui^K^n any fort 
of Knowledge : Then every tlung of it felf 
is difficult, and the great Ufe and Skill of a 
Teacher is to make all as eafie as he can* 
But particularly in Learning of Languages 
there is leaft Occafion for pofeing of Chil- 
dren. For Languages, being to l^ learn'd 
by Roate, Cuftom, and Memory, are then 
fpoken in greateft Perfeftion* when all 
Riik^ of Grammar are utterly forgottm^ 
I ^ant the Grammar of a Language is 
Ibme times very carefully to be ftudied, but 
it is only to be ftudied by a grown Man ^ 
when he applies himfelf to the Underftand- 

L c, ing 
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ing of any Language critically, which vs 
ftldom the Bufinefs of any but profefs'd 
Scholars. This I think will be agreed to^ 
that if a Gentleman be to itudy any Lan- 
guage, it ooght to be that of his own Cpun- 
tiy, that he may iinderftand the Language, 
which he has conftant ufe of, with the ut- 
moft Accuracy. 

There is yet a farther Rea(bn, why Mailers 
and Teachers Ihould raifeno Difficulties to 
tlieir Scholars 5 but on the contrary Ihould 
fmooth their way, and readily help them 
forwards, where thej^ find them flop. Chil- 
drens Minds are narrow and weak, arid ufii- 
ally fiifceptible but of one Thought at once- 
Whatever is in a Child's Head fills it for 
the time, efj^ecially if fet on with any PaC- 
ilon. It Ihould therefore be the Skill and 
An of the Teacher, to clear their Heads of 
ail other Thoughts, whilft they are Learn- 
ing of any thing, the better -to make room 
for what he would inftill into them, that it 
may be received with Attention and Appli- 
cation, without which it leaves no Impref- 
fion. The Natural Temper of Children 
di{po{es their Minds to wander. Novelty 
alone takes them -, whatever that prefents, 
they are prefently eager to have a Tafte of, 
and are as fbon (atiated with it. They 
quickly grow weary of the fame thing, and 
to have almofl their whole Delight in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradidion to the 
Natural State of Childhood foe them to 
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fix their fleeting Thoughts. Whether this 
be owing to the Tempter of their Brains, or 
the Quiclcnefs or Inftability of their Animal 
Spirits, over which the Mind has not yet got 
a full Command ^ this is vifible, that it is 
a Pain to Children to keep their Thoughts 
fteady to any thing. A lading continued 
Attention is one of the hardeft Talks can be. 
impofed on them -, and therefore^ he that r>- 
quires their Application, fliould endewour^o? 
make what he propofcs as grateful and agrc;'- 
able as polUble : at leafl; he ought to take chi\' 
not to joy n any difpleafing or frightful IJe:i 
with it. If they come not to their Kooki 
with fome kind of liking and relilli, \vs u;; 
wonder their Thoughts fhould be perjxtu- 
ally fhifting from what difgufts them ^ and 
feek better Entertainment in more pleafing 
Objects, after which, theyj^ill unavoidably 
be gadding. 

'Tis, I know, the ndial Method of Tutors, 
to endeavour to procure Attention in their 
Scholars, and to fix their Minds to the Bu- 
finefs in hand, by Rebukes and Corredlions, 
if they find them ever fo. little wandring. 
But fuch Tro'itiijont is fure to produce tlie 
quite conirary cfxetl. Palfionate words or 
blows from tlic Tutor fill the Child's Mind, 
with Terror and AfFrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, arid itaves no 
room for other Impreflions. . I believe there 
is no body, that reads this, but may rccol- 
h£i what diSoxdQt^ hafty or imperious words 

L 5 ^v^;av 
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firom his Parents or Teachers haire caused m 
his Thoughts 'j bov for the time it Iras 
tum'd his Brains, fo that he icarce kneir 
what was faid by or to him. He preftntly 
loft the fight of what he was upon, his Mini 
Dras iilVd with Difc^rder and Coniufton, ^ 
in that ftate was no longer capable of -At* 
tention to any thing elie. 

^Tis true. Parents and Govcmours ought 
%o fettle and eftablifh their Authority hy 
an Awe over the Minds of thole, under 
their Tuition 5 and to rule them by that: 
But when they have got an Afcendant over 
them, they (hould ule it with great Mode- 
ratiottj and not make themfelves fuch ?care- 
trows, tliat their Scholars (hould always 
tremble in their fight. Such an^fterity 
Iniay make their Government eafie W them* 
"fclves, but of very little ufe to their Pupils. 
^*Tis impoflible Children fhould learn any 
'thing whilft their Thoughts ire poflefled 
land difturb'd with any Palfion, eipecially 
Fear, which mnkes the ftrongeft impreffion 
Dn their yet tendera nd weak Spirits. Keep 
the Mind in an eafie calm temper, when 
Jrou would hare it receive your Inftrufli- 
ons, or any increafe of Knowledge. *Tis as 
impoiTible to draw fair and regular Chara- 
.Sers on a trembling Mind as on a Ihaking 
Paper. 

The great Skill of a Teacher is to get and 
J{'f€'p the Attention of his Scholar^ whilft 

Jbe has tbuU he is fure to aivaitf:^ ?>» ^^^ «v 
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ft\e L.earner'5 Abilities will carry him 5 and 
without that, all his buftle and pudder will 
be to Utile or no purpofe. To attain this, 
he (hoald make the Child comprehend (a^ 
much as be) the Uftfolnefi of what he tea- 
ches him, and let him (ee, by wh^it he h.ts 
learnt, that he can do fomeuiing, which lie 
could not before •, fomething, which givv:9 
bim fome Power arid real Advantage aborc 
others, who are ignorant of it. To thia he 
(hould add fweetaels in all his Infbriidtions ^ 
and by a obtain Tendernefs in his whiA^ 
Carria^, make the Child fenfible, thut lie 
loves him and defigns nothing but his gnnd^ 
the onljr way to beget love in the ChilJ, 
Hrhfch will make him hearken to his Leflbiis, 
and relilh what he teaches him. 

Nothing but obftinacy fliould meet with 
any imperioiifnefs or rough ufage. All other 
Faults (hould be corredted with a gentle 
hand, and kind encoux^mng words will 
work better and more ettbaually upon a 
willing Mind, and even prevent a good deal 
of that Perverfenefs, which rough and iiU- 
perious uCige often produces in well difix)* 
fed and generous Minds. 'Tis true, Obfti- 
nacy jiiul wilful Neglefits muft be Maf]:er''cl^ 
eveu thoLjgh it eort blows to do it : Knt' I 
am apt to think Perverfenefs in the Pupils i* 
often the eifcft of Frowardnefs in the li-Aor ; 
and that niofl Cliildron would feldom hiv^ 
deferv'd blows, if needlefs and minipi^hcil 
jriighmfs had not taught th^in i^ Nature 
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and given them an Averfion for their Tea* 
cher, and all that comes from him. 

Inadvertency, forgetfulnels, unfieadinefjL 
and wandring of Thought, are the lutural 
Faults of Chadhood \ and therefore where 
they are not obferv'd to be wilful, arc to 
be mentioned foftly, and gain'd upon by 
tijne. If every flip of this kind produces 
Anger and Rateing, the occafions of Rebuke 
and Corredtions will return lb often, that 
the Tutor will be a conftant terror and un- 
cafinels to his Pupils. Which one thing is 
enough to hinder their profiting by his. 
LefFons, and to defeat all his Methods of 
Inftruftions. 

Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds 
be fo tempered with the conftant Marks of 
Tendernels and good Will, that Affedlion 
may fpur them to their Duty, and make 
them iinda Pleafure in cqmplying with 
his Didlates. . . This will bring them with 
Satisfadion to their Tutor j make them 
hearken to hiin, as to one who is their 
Friend, that cherifhes them, and takes pains 
for their good: This will keep their 
Thoughts eafy arid fee whilft they are 
with hijm, the puly temper wherein the 
Mind is capable of receiving new Informa- 
tions, and of admitting into it felf thofe 
Impreffions. Which if not taken and re- 
tained, all that they and their. Teacher do 
together is loft labour ^ there is much XJnea- 
&2€ls ani little Learning* 
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^.168. When bvthis way of of interlining 
Lfftin and Englip one with another, he has 

fot a moderate Knowledge of the Litift 
ofijgtte^ he may then be advanced a little 
farther to the reading of (bme other eafjr 
Latin Book, (iich as jnflin or Eutropitis^ and 
to make the reading and imderflandingofit 
the left tedious and difficult to him, let hiin. 
help hinifelf if he pleafe with the Ejij^HJb 
Tranflation. Nor let the Objection, that 
he will then know it only by roat, fright 
any one. This when well confidered, is 
not of any Moment againfl, but plainly 
for this w'dy of learning a Language. For 
Langiuges are only to be learned by roat -, 
and a Man who does not fpeak EvgliJI) or 
latin perfedlly by roat, fo that having 
thought of the thing he would fpeak of, his 
Tongue of courfe without thoi:ght of Rule 
or Grammar, falls into the prep*, r ExprelH- 
on and Idiom of that Language, docs not 
Q)eak it well, nor is Matter ot it. And I 
would fain have any one name to me that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or fpeak 
as he Ihould do, by the Rules of Grammar* 
Languages were made not by Rules or Art, 
but by Accident, aivl the common Ufe of 
the People. And he that Ipeak them well, 
has no other Rule but that -, nor any thing 
to truft to, but his Memory, and the Ha- 
bit of fpeaking after the Faihion learn'd 
from thofe, that are allow'd to fpeak pro- 
perly, which in other Words is only to 
ipedK by roat. It 
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It will poffibly be afked here. Is Gratnmt 
then . of no ule ? and have thofe; who feave 
taken Co much pains in reducing fererial 
Languages to Rules and Obfervations j 
who have writ fb much about Declevjiatts and 
Oofijiigations^ about Coffcwix and iSjwf ^xij, loft 
their Labour, and been learned to no pur- 
pofe ? I lay not fb^ Grammar has its place 
too. But this I think I may fa;^. There is 
more Stir a great deal made with it than 
there needs, and thofe are tormented about 
it to whom it does not at all belong. I 
mean Children at the Age, wherein they 
are ufiially i^erplexed with it, in Grammar-' 
Schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than that 
Languages learnt by roat ferve well enough 
for the common Affairs of Life and orm- 
nary commerce. Nay Perfbns of Quality 
of the Softer Sex, and fiich of them as have 
fi>ent their Time, in Well-bred Company, 
mews us, that this plain Natural way 
without the leaft Study or Knowledge of 
Grammar^ can carry them to a great Degree 
of Elegancy and Politenefs in their ^ Lan- 
guage; And there a^re Ladies who^ without 
\nowing what Tenfes and Participles^ Ai^ 
veris BXid RepqftioTts 9xe^ ipeak as proper^ . 
ly and as corredly (they might take it for 
an ill Complement if I faid as any Coun- 
try School-Mafter) as moll Gentlemen wha 
have been Bred up in the' ordinary Methods 

of Gramjmr-Scho'ols^ Gratoraax iJaat^Sot^ 
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we fee may be fpared in fome Ca(es. The 
qoeftion then will be. To whom fhoiild it 
he Taught, and when? To this I Anfwer, 
I. Men learn Languages for the ordinary 
intercourfe of Society and Communication 
of thoughts in common Life without any 
farther defign in their ufe of them. And 
for this purpofe, the Original way of Learn- 
ing a Language by Conrerlation, not only 
ferves well enough, but is to be prefer'd 
as the moft Expedite, Proper and Natural* 
Therefore, to tnis iift of Language one may 
Anfwer, That Grammar is not Neceflary. 
This (b many of my Readers muft be forced 
to allow, as underftand what I here fay, 
and who conirerfing wijth others, underftand 
them without having ever been taught the 
Grammar of the Engltjh Tongue. Whicli I 
luppofe is the Cafe of incomparably the 
greatefi: Part of Evglijh Men j of whom I 
have never yet known any one who learn'd 
his Mother Tongue by Rules. 

2, Others there are, the greateft Part of 
whole Bu/inefs in this World is to be done 
with their Tongues and with their Pens 5 
and to thofe it is convenient, if not necefTa- 
ry, that they Ihould fpeak properly and cor- 
redly, whereby they may let their Thoughts 
into other Mens Minds the more eafily and 
with the greater Impreffion. Upon this 
Account it is, that any fort of fi)eaking, fo 
as will make him be underftood, is not 
thought enough for a Gentleman* He ought 

to 
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to ftudy Grammar amongft the other Help* 
of fpeaicing well, but it miift be the Gram- 
mar of his own Tongue, of the Language 
he ufes, that he may underftand his own 
Country Speech nicely, and fpeak it pro- 
perly without fhocking the Ears of thofe it 
is aadrefled to with Solicifms and offenfive 
Irregularities And to this Purpofe Gram- 
mar is neceflary. But it is the Grammar 
only of their own proper Tongues, and to 
thole only who would take Pains in culti- 
vating their Language, and in perfeding 
their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen fhould 
not do this I leave to be confidered, fince 
the want of Propriety and Grammatical 
Eiadlncfs, is thought very mifbecoming one 
of that Rank, an:l ufiially draws on one 
;uilty of fuch Faults the Cenfure of having 
lad a lower Breeding and worfe Company 
than fuits with his Qualit3^ If this be foj 
(as I fuppofe it is) it will be Matter of Won- 
der why yo.ing Gentlemen are forced to 
learn the Grammars of foreign and dead 
Languages, and are never once told of the 
Grammar of their own Tongues : They do 
not fo much as know there is any liich 
Thing, much lefs is it made their Bufineft 
to be inflruded in it. Nor U their own 
Language ever propofed to "them as wprthy 
their Care and Cultivating, though they 
have daily ufe of it, and are not feidnm in 
the fut-:re Courfe of their Lives judged of 
hf their handfbme or awbwaid Wwy oC 
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ciprefling themfelves in it. Whereas the 
LangiTages, whole Grammars they have 
been fo much employed in, are fiich as pro- 
bably they fliall fcarce ever fpeak or write ; 
or if upon Occafion this fliould happen, 
they fhall be excufed for the Miftakes and 
Faults they make in it. Would not a Cbi- 
neje^ who took Notice of this Way of breed- 
ing, be apt to imagine that all our young 
Gentlemen were defign'd to be Teachers and 
Profeflbrs of the dead Languages of foreign 
Countries, and not to be Men of Bulincfs in 
their own? 

3. There is a third fort of Men, who ap- 
ply themfelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and (which afnongfl: us are called the) 
learned Languages 5 make them their Study, 
and pique themfelves upon there Skill in 
them. No doubt thofe who propofe to 
themfelves the learning of any Language 
with this View, and would be critically ex- 
adt in it, ought carefully to lludy the Gram- 
mar of it. I would not be miftaken here, 
as if this were to under-value Greek and 
Latin : I grant thefe are Languages of great 
Ufe and Excellency, and a Man can have 
no Place amongft the Learned in this Part 
of the World who is a Stranger to them. 
But the Knowledge a Gentleman would or- 
diiiarily draw for his Ufe out of the Roman 
and Greek Writers, I think he may attain 
without fludying the Grammars of thofe 
Tongues, and by bare reading, may come 
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to underfiand them fiifiiciently for all bi9 
PurpofeSi How much, i^thec he (hall at 
any Time be concerned to look into the 
Grammar and critical Niceties of either of 
the(e Tongues, he himielf will be able to 
determine when he comes to propofe to him- 
felf the Study of any Thing that fliall re- 
quire it. Which brings me to the other Part 
of the Enquiry, vix. 

JTben Grammar fianild be Taught. 
Ta which, upon the pemifed Grounds, the 
Anfwer is obvious, viz. 

That if Grammar ought to be taught at. 
afiy Time, it muft be to one that can fpeak 
the Language already, how elfe can he be 
taught the Grammar of it > This at lead is. 
evident from the Praftice of the Wife and 
Learned Nations amongfl: the Antients.They 
made it a Part of Education to cultivate 
their oirn, not foreign Tongues. The Greeks^ 
counted all other Nations barbarous,and liskd 
a Contempt for their Languages. And tho*" 
the Greek Learning grew in Credit amongft. 
the Romans^ towards the end of their Com* 
mon-wealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue 
that was made the Study of their Youth : 
Their own Language they were to make ufe 
of, and therefore it was their own Language 
tb^ were inftrufted and exercifed in. 

£iit more particularly to determine the 
proper Seafon for Grammar, I do ncH fee 
now it can reafonably be made any onea 
$(udy^ but as an IntroduOioa to Rhetoricki 
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irhen it is thought Time to put any one 
ipon the Care of poliihins his Tongue, and 
dF fpealriiig better. than the illiterate, then 
is the Time for him to be inlixuded in the 
Rules of Grammar, and not before. For 
Grammar being to teach Men not to (peak, 
but to fpeak corredly, and according to the 
eia£t Rules of the Tongue, which is on9 
Part of Elegancy, there is little ule of the 
one to him that has no need of the other ; 
where Rhetorick is not neceflkry, jSrammar 
may be fpared. I know not why any one 
ihould wafte his Time and beat his Head 
about the Latin Grammar, who does not 
intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches 
and write Difpatches in it. When any one 
finds in himfelf a Ncceflity or Difpofition to 
ftudy any foreign Language to the bottom,^ 
and to be nicely eiad in tne Knowledge of 
it,it will be time enough to take a Gramma- 
tical Survey of it. If his U(e of it be only to 
underfbmd fbme Books writ in it, without a 
critical Knowledge of the Tongue it felf, read- 
ing alone, as I have faid, will attain this End, 
without charging the Mind with the multi- 
plied Rules and Intricacies of Grammar. 

§.169. For the Exercife of his Writing, 
let him fometimes tranflate Latin into Evg- 
UJb ; But the learning of Latin being no" 
thing but the learning, of Words, a very 
nnpleafant Buimefs both to Young and Old, 
join as much other real Knowledge with it 
as you can, beginning IHll with that which 

lies 
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lies moft obvious to the Senfes 5 fuch as iff 
the Knowledge of Minerals^ Plants^ and Am^ 
mahx, and particularly Timber and Fruit* 
Trees, their Parts, and Ways of Propaga- 
tion, wherein a great deal may be taught a 
Child which will not be ulelefi to the Man^ 
But more efpecially Geography^ .'Iflroiiomj^ 
and Avatomy. But whatever you are teach- 
ing him, have a Cnre ftill that you do not 
clog him with too much at once 5 or make 
an/ Thing his Bufinefi but down-right Ver- 
tue, or reprove him for any Thing but Vice, 
or (bme apparent Tendency to it. 

^. 170. But if, after all, his Fate be to 
go to S( hool to get the Lathi Tottgve^ 'twill- 
be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
Method I think beft to be obferved ill 
Schools 5 3'ou muft fubmit to that you ffnd 
there, not expedt to have it changed for 
your Son ^ but yet by all .X'eans obtain, if 
you can, that he be not employed inm.iking 
Lit in Themes and Dcelmatiom^ and lenft of 
all Verfes of any kind. You may infift on 
ir, ifit will do any Good, that you have 
no De/ign to make him either a Lath Ora- 
tor or Poet, but barely would have him im- 
derftand perfeftly a Lathi Author ^ . and 
that you obfervc, thofe who teach any o£ 
the modern Languages, and that with Suc- 
cefs, never amufe their Scholars to make 
Speeches or Verfes either in Frettcb or Ttali- 
ajt^ their Bufincfs being Language bately^ and 
«ot Invention. 



'mes. 
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'§.1^1. But to tell you a little j;^^^ 
more fuller why I would not have 
Tiim exercis'd in makine of Tbemet and Ver- 
Jes. -I. As to Themes ^m^y have, I confefs, 
the Pretence of fomething ufeful, which is 
to teach People to fyt^la handfbmely and 
•well on any Subjeft^ which, if it could be 
attained this Way, I own, would be a great 
Advantage, there being nothing more be- 
coming a Gentlejhan, iior more ulefiil in all 
the Occurrences of Life, than to be able, on 
■any Occafion, to Ipealc well, and to the Pur- 

?' ofe» But this I faj^, that the making of 
T)emet^ as is ufiial. in Schools, helps not 
one Jot toward jit: For do but consider 
Avhat *tis, in nialcinje a Tbeme^ that a young . 
Lad is ernploy'd^out i 'tis to jnake a 
'Speech on Tome Ldtw^ Sayings as, Omma 
vincit amoTy or Non licet in Bella bis peccare^ 
[Cfc. And here the poor Lad, ,w}io wants 
Knowledge of thofe Things he is to fpeak of. 
Which is to hf had only from Time and 
'Obfervation,. muft fet his Invention on the 
Rac:k to fay Ibmething where he knows 
nothing 5 which is a fort of Egyptian Tyran- 
ny to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore it 
is ufual, in fuch Cafes, for the poor GhiJ- 
drpn to go to thofe of higher' pprms with 
'this Petition, Pray give me a little Senfe,^ 
which', \vhether it be more reafonable qr 
more ridiculous, is not eafy to determine. 
Before a Man can be in any Capacity to 
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fpeak on any Subjeft, *tis jieceflary he be 
ac quaintcd with it •, or elfe it as fooliih to 
fet him to Jifcoutfe of it, i& to fet a blind 
Man to talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of 
Mu^ck. And would joa not think him a 
little crack'd, who would require another 
to make ah Argument on a Moot Pomt, 
who underftands nothing of our Laws > And 
what, I pray, do School-Bojrs underlland 
concerning thofe Matter^, which are ufed to 
be propolctl to them in their Themes^ as Sub- 
jeds to dilcourfe on, to whet and and exei- 
cife their Fancies ? ■ 

§; 172. In the next Place confider the 
Language that their Tbemei are made in : 
'Tis Latin ^ a Language foreign in their 
Country, and lonjg fmce^dead every- where; 
A Language which your Son, 'tis ^ thou- 
fand to one, (hall never have an Occ^n 
once to make a Speech in as long as he lives 
after he comes to be a. Man ^ and a Lan- 
guage wherein tlie Manner of ezpreflln^ 
ones felf is fo far difftTcnf from ours, that 
to be perfefl: in that would very little \vfir 
prove the Purity ancl Facility of his E^g^ 
ItJI) Stile* Be/icfes th:it, there is now fb. lit- 
tle Room, or UH^, fo* fH Speeches in our 
own Language, in any i-:irt df our Evglifi 
■ Bufineft; that I can fee, no Pi^tence for this 
•fort of Exercife iii our hchools^ui.lefs it can 
be fuppofed, that the ajakingbf let Latin 
Speeches fnoulc] be the Way to teach Men to 
fp^dk wdl in EvgliJI) Hxtnn^Qte^ The Way 
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to that I fhduld think rather to be this : 
That there fhould be proposed to young 
Gentkmen rational and ufeful Queltions, 
iiiited to their Age and Capacifies, and on 
Subj«ds not wh(^7 unlmown to them, nor 
out of their Way : Such as thefe, when they 
:are ripe for Exercifes of this Nature, they 
ihonla extempore^ or after a little Meditation 
^iipdn the Spot, (peak to, without penning 
m any Thin§ : Fori aik, if Mre Will examine 
the Effeds of this Wa;^ of Lei^rning to fpeak 
'Well, who fpeak beft in any Buiinefs, when 
Occafion calls them to it upon any Debate, 
either ihofe who have accufionied themfelves 
tocompofe and write down.before-hand,what 
^ey would i^y ^ or thofe, who thinking on- 
ly of th^'Matter, to underftandthat as well aa 
troy con, 4^ themfelves only to fpeak esdtem^ 
pore 4'^ Aiid he that (hall judge by this will be 
littletfj^' to think. That the accuftoming him 
to fhidied Speeches and (et Compditions,is th^ 
'Way to fit a yonng Gentleman for Bufine& 

4- i'75- But'ptettiaps we (hall be told, 'tis 
to improve ^itna perfed them in the Latin 
Tongue. Tis true, that is their proper Bu^ 
iine(s at School ^ but the making of Themes 
is not the Way to it: That perplexes their 
Brains about Invention of Thfngs to be faid, 
»ot about the Signification of Words to be 
learned 5 -and when they ate making a Tbeme^ 
'tis Thoughts tliey fearch mid fweat for, and 
not Language. But the Learning and Ma- 
fiery df ft Tongue being uneafy and un^jlea.- 
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fant enough in it felf, ftiould not be cum- 
ber'd with any other Difficulties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. In fine. If Boys 
Invention be to be quicken'dby fuch Exercife, 
let them make Themes in Hvglijh^ where they 
have Facility, and a Command of Words, 
and will better fee what kind of Thoughts 
they have, when put into their own Lan- 
guage: And if the Latin Tongue be to be 
learned, let it be done the eafie/i: Way, 
.without toiling and digufting the ACnd by 
fo imeafy an Imployment as that of making 
Speeches join'd to it- 

§. 174. If thefe may be aiiy 
7Vj/rj. Reafons againft Children's making 
Latin Themes at School, I hav^ n;iuch 
more to fa^, and of more Weight, againft 
-their m^kmg Verfes^^'Ytiks of any fort; 
For if he has no Genius to Poetry ^ ^tis the 
.moft unreafon4ble Thing in the World to 
torment a Child, and wafte his Time about 
that which can never fucceed 5 and if he 
have a Poetick Vein, 'tis to me the ftran- 
geft Thing /in the World that the Father 
Ihould ddire or fuffer it to be cheriflied or 
improved. Methinks the Parents Ihpuld 
labour to have it ftifled and fupi^reiled as 
much as may be, and I know not whajt 
Rcafon a Father can have to lyifti his Son 
a Poet, who does not dellre to have him 
.bid Dt fiance to all other Callings and Bufi- 
nefs : Which is not yet the worft of the 
Cafej for if he proves a fuccefsful Rhymer, 

and 
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nd get once the Reputation of a Wit, I 
.efire it maj be confidered what Company 
nd Places he is like to fpend his Time in, 
lajr, and Eftate too: For it is very feldoin 
ben, that any one dlfcovers Mines of Gold 
>r Silver in Parmjfus. 'Tis a pleafant Air, 
mt a barren Soil ^ and there are very few In- 
iances of thofe who have added to their 
Patrimony by any Thing they have reaped 
ftom thence. Poetry and Gaming^ which 
ufiially go together, are alike in this too. 
That they feldom bring any Advantage 
but to thofe who have nothing elfe to live 
on. Men of Eftates almoft confrantly go 
away Lofers ^ and 'tis well if they elcaj^e 
at a cheaper Rate than their whole Eftates, 
or the greateft Part of them. If therefore 
you would not have your Son the Fiddle to 
every jovial Company, without whom the 
Sparks could not reliih their Wine, nor 
know how to pafs an Afternoon idlely ? if 
you would not have him to wafte his Time 
and Eftate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty Acres left him by his Ancellors^ 
I do not think you will much Care he (hoiild 
be a Poet^ or that his School-mailer ihoiild 
enter him in verflfying. Biit yet, if any 
one will think Poetry a defirable Qiiality 
in his Son, and that the Study of it would 
raife his Fancy and Parts, he muft needs 
yet confcfs, that to that end reading the ex- 
cellent Greek and Romjn Poets, is of more 
Ufe than nuking bad Verfcs of his own,, in 

M a 
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a Language that is flot his own. Aiid he, 
whofe De/Fgn it is to ezcell in Er^lijh Poe- 
try, would not, I guefs, think the Way to it 
were to make his firft Eflays in Latin 
Verfes. 

^. 175. Another Thing very or- 
ilfewo- dinary in the vulgar Method of 
*ucT. Grammar- Schools there is^of which 
I fee no ufe at all, unleft it be to 
talk young Lads in the Wajr to learning 
Languages, which, in my Opinion, (hould 
be made as eafy and pleafant as may be^ 
and that which was painful in it, as much 
as poflible <}uite removed. That which I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their being 
forced to learn by heart, great Parcels of 
the Authors which are taught them^ where- 
in I can di (cover no Advantage at all, efpe- 
cially to the Buiinefe they are upon. Lan- 
guages are to be learned only by Reading 
and Talkii:ig, and not by Scraps of Authors 
got by^ heart •, which, when a Man's Head 
is ftufted with, he has got the juft Furniture 
of a Pedant, and 'tis the ready Way to 
make him one ^ than which there is nothing 
left becoming a Gentleman. For what can 
be more ridiculous, than to mix the rich 
and handfome Thoughts and Savings of 
others with a deal of poor Stuff of his own 5 
which IS thereby the more expofed, and has 
no other Grace'in it, nor will otherwife re- 
cominend the Speaker, than a thread-bare 
iii/iJet Coat would, that was fet off with 
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large Patches of Scarlet and glittering Hro- 
card. Indeed, where a PaflagL i:o:ris in /he 
Waj whofe Matter is worth Reniemb/ ince, 
ana the ExprefEon of it very clofo aau ex- 
cellent (as there are mnny ii'x^ in thtr un- 
dent Authors) it may not be amifs to lodge 
it in the Mind of young Scholau^ :ad ;vith 
fuch admirable Strokes of tho(e great A la- 
fters fometimes eiercife the Mtnif -ry of 
School-Boys. But their Learni ig of tlieir 
Leflbns by heart, as they happen to f lii out 
in their Books without Choice or Diltincti- 
on, I know not what it ferves for, but to 
mif^fpend their Time and Pains, and give 
them a Difguft and Averfion to their Rooks, 
wherein they find nothing but ufelefi Trou- 
ble. 

. §. 175. I hear it's faid. That Children 
(hould be employed in getting Things by 
heart to exercile and improve their Memo- 
ries, r could wiih this were faid with as 
much Authority of Reafon, as it is with 
Forwardnefs of Afliirance, and that this 
Praftice were eftablilhed upon good Obfer- 
vation more than old Cuftom : For it is 
evident that Strength of Memory is owing 
to an happy Conftitution, and not to any 
habitual Improvement got by Exercife. ' fis 
true, what the Mind is intent upon, and, 
for fear of letting it flip, often imprints 
afrelh on it felf by frequent Refledlion that 
it is apt to retain, but ftill according to its 
own natural Strength of Retention. An 

M 2 fc^refficn 
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Imprcffion made on Bees-wax or Lead will 
not lall fo long as on Braft.or Steel. In- 
deed, it it be renew'd often, it may laft the 
longer ^ btit every new reflecting on it is a 
new Impreffion, and 'tis from thence one is 
to reckon, if one would know how long 
the Mind retains it. But the learning Pages 
of Latin by heart no more fits the Memory 
for Retention of any thing elfe, than the 
graving of one Sentence in Lead, makes it 
the more capable of retaining firmly any 
other Charattt rs. If fuch a fort of Exercife 
of the Memory were able to give it Strength, 
and improve our Parts, Players of all other 
People mifR reeds have the beft Memories, 
anvl he tlie beft Company. But whether the 
Scraps, the)'^ have got into their Heads this 
%va , makes them remember other things 
the better ^ and whether their Parts be im- 
proved projx^rtionably to the Pains they 
have taken in getting by heart others Say- 
ings, Expfcjrieme w ill ihew. Memory is fo 
ntceflary to ^11 Parts and Conditions of 
Life, and fo lirllc is to be done without it, 
that we are not to fear it Ihould grow dull, 
and ufelefs for want of Eiercife, if Exer- 
cife would make it grow ftronger. But I 
. fear lhi« Facultjf of the Mind is not capa- 
ble of much Help and Amendment in gene- 
ral by any Exticife or Endeavour of ours, 
at leaft not by tJiar ufld upon this Pretence 
in Gnunniar-Sc hools. And if Xerxes was 
abk to call evtry comiuou Soldier by Name 
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m his Army, that confifted oF no lefs tliaiy 
an Htindred thoufand Men, I think it may 
be gue/Ied; he got not this wonderful Al)i- 
lity by Learoing hisLeffbnsby heart uher? 
he was a Boy. This Method of exerci/ing- 
and improving the Menrwry by toillbni Re- 
petitions without Book of what they leac!, 
is, I think, little ufed in the Education of 
Princes, which if it had that Advantage i* 
talked of, (hould be as little negU'6h»d in 
them as- in the meaneft School- boys : Princes 
having as much need of good Alemories as 
any :<»en living, and have general! . an cqniil- 
Share in this Faculty with other Mt-n ^ 
though it has never been taken care of tin.**- 
way. What the Mind is intent uj-.on, and 
careful of, that it remembers beft, and fbi? 
the Reafon above-mentioned : To which, if 
Method and Order be joyn'd, all is done, I 
think, that cran be, for the Help of a Wcak 
Memory ^ and he that will take any other 
way to do it, efpecially that of charging it 
with a Train of other People's Words, 
which he that learns care not for, will, I 
guefs, fcarce find the Profit anfwer half the 
Time and Pains imploy'd in it. 

I do not mean hereby, that there (hould 
be no Exercife given to Children's Memo* 
ries. I think their Memories Ihould be 
employ'd!, but not in learning by Roat 
whole Pages out of Books, which the LefloD 
being once faid, and that Taik overj arc 
delivered up again to Oblivion and negleded 

m I - for 
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for ever. This mends neither the Memory 
nor the Mind, What they fhould learn by 
heart out of Authors, I have abo.ve-mcntion- 
ed : And fiich Wife and Ufeful Sentences 
being once given in charge to their Memo^ 
ries, they fhould never be fuffer'^d to forget 
again, but be often call d to an account for 
them 5 whereby, befidcs the Ufe thofe Say- 
ings may be to ^hem in their future Lire, 
as fo many good Rules and Obfervations, 
they will be taught to refledl often, ^d be- 
think themfelves wliat they have to remem-' 
ber, vvhicli is the only way to make the Me- 
mory quick and ufeful. The Cuftom of 
frequent Reflection will keep their Minds 
from running adrift, and call their Thoughts 
home from ufelefs nnattentiv^e Roving : And 
thei^tore, I think, it may do well, to give 
them fomething every Dajr to remember ^ 
but fomething ftill, that is in it felf worth 
the remembring, and what you would never . 
have out of Mind, whenever you call, or 
they themfelves fearch for it. This will 
oblige them often to turn their Thoughts 
inwards, than which you cannot wifli them 
a better intellcdual Habit. 

§. 177. But under whofe Care 
Latin, foever a Child is put, to he taught, 
during the tender and flexible Years 
of his Life, this is certain, it ihould be one, 
who thinks Latin and Lat^nage the leaft 
part of Education ^ one who knowing hovi 
much Yertac^ and a wtlUtm^i'd Soul is 
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to be preferred to any (brt of Learmi^ or 
Language^ makes it is chief Bafinefs to ionn 
the Mind of his Scholars, and give that a 
right difpo jition : which, if once got, though 
all the refl: fliould be negledied, would, in 
due time, produce all the reil : and whidi 
if it be not got, and fettled, fb as to kecjj 
out ill and vicious Habits, Languages and 
Sciences^ and all the other Accomplifhmciiis 
of Educatioo will be to no purpofo, biu to 
make the worfe, or more dangerous M lu. 
And, indeed whatever ftir there is made 
about getting of Latift^ as the great and dif- 
ficult Bufinefs, his Mother may teach it hijii 
her felf, if fhe will but fpend two or three 
Hours in a Day with him, and make hini 
read the Evangelifts in Latin to her : For 
fhe need but buy a Latin Teftament, and 
having got fomebody to mark tlie laft Syl- 
lable but one where it is long, in Words 
above two Syllables (which is enough to 
regulate her Pronunciation and Accenting 
the Words) read daily in the GofpeU^ and 
tlien let her avoid Underftanding them in 
Latin if fhe can. And when flie underftands 
the Evangelifts in Latin^ let her, in the 
lame manner, read uEjop^s Fables^ and fb 
proceed on to Eutropius^ JH^'i'^y and other 
llich Books. I do not mention -this, as an 
Imagination of what I fancy may do, but 
as of a thing I have known done, and the 
Latin Tongue with eafe got this way. 
But to jreturn to what I was faying : He 

M ^ that 
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that talccs on him the charge of bringing up 
young Men, efpecially young Gentlemen^ 
fliould have ibmething more in Tiim than 
Latht^ more than even a Knowledge in the 
Liberal Sciences : He fliould be a Perlbii 
of eminent Vertae and Pnidence, and with 
good Senfe, have good Humour, and the 
Skill to carry himlelf with gravity, eafe, 
and kindneft, in a conftant Converiation 
with his Pupils. But of this I have fyoken 
at large in another place, 

ij. 178. At the fame time that he is learn- 
ing Frejicb and Lathi ^'sl Child, as has been faid, 
may alfb be ( nter'd in Jrithmetick^ Geography ^ 
Chronology^ Hjftor% and Geometry too. For if 
theft be taught him in French or Latvt^ when 
he begins once to underftand ieither of theft 
Tongues, he will get a Knowledge in thefe 
Sciences, yd the Language to boot* 

Geography^ I think, fhould be be- 
Cecgr.j' gun with : For the learning of the 
Ih' Figure of the Globe^ the Situation 
and Boundaries of the Four Parts 
of the World, and that of particular King- 
doms and Countries, being only an exer- 
cife of the Eyes and Memorjr, a Child with 
pleafure will learn and retain them : ^ And 
this is fb certain, that I now live in the 
Houle with a Child, whom his Mother has 
fo well inftniSed this way in Geography^ 
that he knew the Limits of the Four Parts 
of the World, could readily point, being 
^^ed, to any Country u^^n \Ke Globe^ 
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or any Country in the Map of EvglatiJy 
knew all the great Rivers, Promontories, 
Straffs, and Bajs in the World, and could 
find the Lonsitude and Latitude of any 
Place, before he was fix Years old. Thefe 
things, that he will thus learn by fight, and 
have by roat in his Memory, is not* all, 1 
confefs, that he is to learn upon the Globes. 
But yet it is a good ftep and preparation to 
it, and will make the remainder much ca* 
fier, whett his Judgment is grown ripe c* 
nough for it : Befidej, that it gets lb much 
time now^ and by the pleafure of knowin^j 
things, leads him on inlenilbly to the g^iiu- 
ing of Languages. 

^. 179. When he has the natural' 
Parts of the Globe well fix'd in his j ith^ 
Memory, it may then be time to be- wc. i:k. 
gin Jritbmetkh By the natursil 
Parts of the Globe, I mean feveral PofTtiona- 
of the Parts of the Earth j and Sea, under 
different Names and Dijftinflions of Coun- 
tries not coming yet to thofe Artificial and 
imaginary Lines, which have been invented, 
and are only fuppos'd for the better improve* 
ment of thiit Science. 

^, 1 80 Arithnetick is the cafieft, and con- 
fequently the firft fort of abftraft Reafo- 
ning, which the Mind commonly bears, or 
accuftoms it felf to : And is of fb general ufe 
in all parts of Life and Bufinefs, thaft 
fcarce any thing is to be done without it^ 
Tliis is certain, a Man cannot have toa^ 

M ^ ^'"-^^ 
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much of it, nor too perfedll^: He fhould 
therefore begin to be expras'd in countittg^ 
as foon^and- as far, as he is capable of it-, 
aftd do fomethingin it every Day, till he 
is Mafter of the Art of Numbers. When he 
underffarids Aidition and SuhJbraSio^^ he , 
may then be advanced- farther in Geography^ 
after he is acquainted with the -Toiler, Zimes^ 
Parattel Circles and Meridians^ be taught 
Lcffgitude and Latitude and by them be made 
to underftand the ufe of Maps, and by the 
Numbers placed on their Sides, to know the 
refpedlive Situation of Cbuntries, and how 
to find them out bn the Terreftial 
jipono' Globe. Which when he can readi- 
»7. ly do, he may then be entered in 
the Celeftial -, and there going over 
all the Circles again, with a more particu- 
lar Obfervation of the Eclyptick, or Zodi- 
ack, to fix them all very clearly and di- 
ftinftly in his Mind, he may be taught the 
Figure and Pofition of the feveral Conftella- 
tions, which may be (hewed him firft upon 
the Globe, and then in the Heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows pretty 
well the Coiiftellatiojis of this our Hemif- 
phere,it may be time to give him fbme No- 
tions of this our planetarv World, and to 
that Purpofe it may not be amifi to make 
him a Draught of the Cnperttican Syfttm, 
and therein explain to him the Situation of 
rh^ Planets, their refpedlive Diftances from 
the Sun. the ^Center ot livdt ^^\o\\iJdat^t* 

•Was 
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This will prepare him to underftanl the 
Motion and Theory of the Planets, the 
tnott eafy and natural Way* For /Tnce 
Aftronomets no longer doubt of the Morion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit lie 
{hould proceed upon that Hypothefis whicli 
is not only the nmpleft and leaft perplexed 
for a Learner, but alfo the likelieft to be 
true in it felR But in this as in all orhiT 
parts of Inftruftion, great Care nnift be 
taken with Children, to begin with th ir, 
which is plain and fimple, and to Udch 
them as little as can be at once, and 1^ 'fie 
that well in their Heads, before you pro- 
ceed to the neict, or any thing new in that 
Science, Give them firft one fimple Idi::i, 
and lee that they take it right, and per- 
feGdy comprehend it before you go any 
farther, and then add fome other Im pie 
Idea which lies next in your way to wh it 
you aim at, and fo proceeding by gentle 
and infenfible Steps, Children without Cnii- 
fufionand Amazement, will have their Un- 
derftandings opened, and their Thougl.ts 
extended rarther, than could have been ex- 
pedted. And when any one has leam'd any 
thing himfelf, there is no fuch way to fix it 
in his Memory, and to encourage him to go 
on, as to fet him to teach it others. 

^. 181. When he has once got ^^.^„ ,. 
fuch an Acquaintance with the ^^^^ ' 
Globes, as is above-mentioned, he 
way be fit to be tried a little inGeojnrm^^ 

wherein 
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metry ^ wherein I think the Six firft Books 
t)f Euclid enough for him to be taught. For 
I am in fome doubt, whether more to a man 
of Bufinefi be neceflkry or ufefiiL At lea/i 
if he have a Genius and Inclination to it^ 
being entered fb far by his Tutor, he will be 
able to go on of himfelf witfwut a Teacher. 
. The Globes therefore muft be fludied, and 
that diligently, and I think may be begun 
betimes, if the Tutor will be but cdrefiu to 
diftinguifh, what the Child is capable of 
knowing, and what not j for which this may 
be a Rule, that perhaps "will go a pretty 
Way (wx.) that Children may be taught any 
thing, that falls under their Senfes,^ efpecL- 
ally their fight, as far as their Memories only 
bre exercifed: And thus a Child very young 
may learn, which is the JEquator^ which 
the Meridiav^ 8cc. which Europe and which 
Evgland upon the Globes, as foon almoft as 
.he knows the Rooms of the Houfe he lives 
,'in, if Care be taken not to teach him too 
much at once, nor to fet him upon a new 
Part, till that, which he is upon, be perfed- 
1/ learn'd and fix'd in his Memory. 

^. 182. With Geography, Cbro- 
ChroHQ- vclogy ought to go hand in hand. I 
' •^^' mean the general Part of it, fo that 
he may have in his Mind a view 
of the whole current of time, and the fever al 
confiderable Epochs that are made ufe of in 
Hiftory. Without thefe two, Hiftory, 
,llfhich J6 the great Millrefs of Prudence 
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and Civil Knowledge ^ and ought to be the 
proper Study of a Gentleman^ or Man of 
Bufinefs in the World 5 without Geography 
and Chrcnology.^ I lay^ Hiftory will be very 
ill retained, and very little ufeful 5 but be 
only a jumble of Matters of Fa£t, confufed- 
\y heaped together without Order or Inftru- 
aioa 'Tis by thefe two, that the Adtions 
of Mankind are ranked into their proper 
Places, of Times and Q)untries, under which 
Circumftances, they are not only much eai- 
fier kept in the Memory, but in that natu- 
ral Order, are only capable to afford thofe 
Obfervations, which make a Man the b.e,t- 
tcr and the abler for reading them. 

^. 18?. When I Ipeak of Circwofogjf as a 
Science he (hould be perfe£k in, I do not 
mean the little Controverfies, that are in it. 
Theft are endlefs^ and moft of them of fo 
Kttle Importance to a Gentleman, as not to 
deferve to bie .enquired into, were they ca- 
pable of an eafie Decifion. And therefore 
all that learned Noife and Duft of the Chro- 
nologift is wholly to be avoided. The moft 
ufeful Book I have feen in that part of 
Learning, is a finall Treatife of Straucbius^ 
which is printed in Twelves, mider the 
Title of Breviarium Chromlogiaim ^ out of 
which may be feleded all .that is necefla- 
ry to be taught a young Gentleman coa- 
cerning Chronology ^ for all that is in that 
Treatiie a Learner need not be cumbred 
witha He has in him the mofl re mar k- 
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able or ufiial Epochs reduced all to that of 
the Julian Period^ which is the eafieft and 
plaineft, and fureft Method^ that can be 
made ufe of in Chronology. To this Treatift 
of Stranchins^ Helvicus^s Tables may be added 
as a Book to be turned to on all occaflons. 

<}. 184. As nothing teaches, fo 
Hijlory, nothing delights more than Hiftory. 
The firft of thefe recommends it to 
the Study of Grown Men, the latter mates 
me think it the fitteft for a young Lad, who 
as foon as he is inftrudled in Chronology, 
and acquainted with the feveral Epochs in 
ufe in this part of the World, and can re- 
duce them to the Julian Period^ ihould then 
have fbme Latin Hifiory put into his Hand. 
The choice fhould be direded by the eafi- 
nefs of the Stile ^ for where-ever he begins. 
Chronology will keep it from Confiifion^ 
and the pleafantnefs of the Subjefl: inviting 
him to read, the Language will infenfibly 
be got, without that terrible vexation and 
uneafinefi, which Children fuflfer, where 
they are put into Books beyond their Capa- 
city, fuch as are the Roman Orators and 
Poets, only to learn the Roman Language. 
When he has by reading Mafter'd the eafi- 
er, fuch perhaps as Jujfin^ Eutropim^ ^i/iw- 
tus Curtius^ Sec. the next Degree to thefe, 
will give him no great Trouble : And thus 
by a gradual Progrefs from the plaineft 
and eaneft Hijforiam^ he may at' laft come 
to read the mo^ difficult and tuUVm^ o€ the 

LaxVa 
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Latin Authors, fiich as are TuUyy Virgil^ and 
Horace. • 

§. 185. The Knowledge of Ver- 
tue^ all along from the beginning, Eihi8s. 
in all the Inllances he is capable 
of, being taught him, more hj Praftice 
than Rules •, and the love of Reputation 
inftead of fatisfying his Appetite, being 
made habitual in him, I know not whether 
he (hould read any other Difcourfes of Mo- 
rality, but what he finds in the Bible ^ or 
have any Syftem of Etbicks put into his 
Hand, till he can read TuBy's Offices^ not as 
a School-Boy to learn Latitt^ but as one 
that would be informed in the Principles 
and Precepts of Yertue, for the Conduit of 
his Life. 

§• 186. When he has pretty well ^.^.^^ 
digefted Tnllfs Offices^ and added i^„r/ 
to it, Pujfendorf de Officio bominis iff 
civis^ix. may be.feafonable to fet him upon 
Grotius de jure Belli £9" Pacis^ or which per- 
haps is the better of the two, Pufeftdorf de 
Jure naiurali iff Gentitm 5 wherein he will 
be inftruded in the natural Rights of Men, 
and the Original and Foundations of Socie- 
ty, and the Duties refulting from thence. 
This general Part of Civil-Law and Hiftory, 
are Studies which a Gentleman Ihould not 
barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon, 
and never have done with. A Vertuous 
and well behaved young Man, that is well 
verCsd in the general Paart of the ViviULav 
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(which cMccrns not the chicane of private 
Cafes, but the Affairs and Intercourfc o£ 
Civilized Nations in general, grounded up- 
on Principles of Reafon) underftands Latin 
welly and can write a good hand, one may 
turn loofe into the World, with great aflii- 
rance, that he will find Employment and 
Efteem every where. 

§.187. It would be ftrange to 
Law. fuppofe an Englijb Gentleman fhoiili 
be ignorant of the Lam of his Coun- 
try, This, whatever Station he is in, is fo 
requiCte, that from a Juftice of the Peace, 
to a Minister of State, I know no Place; he 
can well fill without it, I do not mean the 
chicane or wrangling and captious part of 
the Law : a Gentleman, whofe Bufinefs is to 
feek the true MeaGires ol Right and Wrong, 
and not the Arts how to avoid doing the 
one, and fecure himfelf in doing- the other, 
ought to be as far from fuch a Study of the 
Lawy as he is concerned diligently to apply 
himfelf to that, wherein he may be fervice- 
able to his Country. And to that i^urpofe,. 
I think the right way for a Gentleman to 
ftudy Our Law^ which he does not defign 
for his Calling,, is to take a view of our 
EvgliJI) Coriftitution and Government, in the 
ancient Books of the Common Law ^ and 
Ibme more modern Writers, who out of them 
have given an account of this Government. 
And having got a true Idea of that, then 
to redd our Hiftory, and wvjh it ioin in 
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every King's R^ign the Laws then made* 
This will give an infight into the reafbn of 
our Statutes^ and fhew the tnie ground upoi> 
which they came to be made, and what 
weight they ought to have. 

§. 188. Kbetorick and Logick be- 
ing the Arts, that in the ordinary fj^^^^ 
method ufually follow immediate- Lajfik. 
ly after Grammar it may perhaps 
be wondered that I have faid fo lit{leof them* 
The Reafbn is becaufe of the little Advan- 
tage young People receive by them : For I 
have feldom or never ol^ferved any one to 
get the Skill of realbning well or fpeaking 
handfomly, by ftudying thofe Rules which 
pretend to teach it : And therefore I would 
have a yoiuig Gentleman take a Yiew of 
them in the fhorteft Syftems could be found, 
without dwelling long on the Contemplati- 
on and Study of thole Formalities. Right 
Reafoning is founded on fbmething elfe than 
the Predicaments and PreJicables^ and does 
not confift in talking in Mode and Figure it 
felf. But ^tis befides Iny prefent Bufinefi to 
enlarge upon this Speculation* To come 
therefore to what we have in hand ^ If you 
would have your Son reafon weH^ let nim 
read ChiUittgworth ^ and if you would have 
him (peak well, let him be converfent in- 
TuEy^ to give him the true Idea of Elih 
quence 5 and let him read thofe Things that 
are well unrit in EngliJI)^ to perfeft his 
Stjle in the Purity of our Langjiage, 
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§. 189. If the Ufe and End of right Rea- 
(bning, be to have right Notions and a right 
Judgment of Things ^ to diftingiiifli betwixt 
Truth and Fallhood, Right and Wrong, 
and to ad accordingly^ be fiire rot to let 
your Son be bred up in the Art and For* 
mality of difputing, either praftifing it 
himfelf, or admiring it in others-, unlefs inr 
ftead of an able Man, you defire to have 
him an infignificant Wrangler, Opiniater 
in Difcourfe, and priding himfelf in contra- 
diding others ^ or, which is worfe, queftio- 
ning every Thing, and thinking there is no 
fuch thing as Triim to be fought,, but only 
Vidlory in difputing. There cannot be any 
Thing fo difingenious , fo miilwcoming a 
Gentleman, or any one who pretends to be 
a rational Creature, as not to yield to plain 
Reafon, and the Convidtion of clear Ar- 
guments. Is there any Thing more incon- 
fiftent with civil Converfation and the End 
of all Debate, than not to take an Anfwer,^ 
though never fo full and fatisfaftory ^ but 
ftill to go on with the Difpute as long as 
equivocal Sounds can fornifli [a Medm 
terminus'^ a Term to wrangle with on the 
one Side, or a Diftinftion on the other > 
whether pertinent or impertinent, fenfe or 
nonfcnfe, agreeing with or contrary to 
what he hadfaid before, it matters not. Fof 
this in fhort, is the Way and Perfedion of 
Logical Difputes, That the Opponent.never 
take any Anfwer, not the Rttoovideut ever 
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yield to any Argument. This neither of 
them muft do, whatever becomes of Truth 
or Knowledge, unlefs he will pals for a poor 
bafH'd Wretch, and lie under the Difgrace 
of not being able to maintain whatever he 
has once amrm'd, which is the great Aim 
and Glory in difputing. Truth is to be 
found and fupported by a mature and due 
Confideration of things themfelves, and 
not by artificial Tenns and Ways of ar- 
guing: Thefe lead not Men fo much into 
the Difcovery of Truth, as into a captious 
and fallacious Ufe of doubtful Words^ 
which is the moft ufelefs and moft ofFen- 
five Way of talking, and fuch as leaft fuits 
a Gentleman or a Lover of Truth of any 
Thing in the World. 

There can fcarce be a greater Defeft in a 
Gentleman, than not to eiprefi himfelf 
well either in writing or {peaking. But yet 
I think, I may afk my Reader, whether he 
doth not know a great many, who live upon 
their Eftates, and fb, with the Name, (hould 
have the Qualities of Gentlemen, who 
cannot fb much as tell a Story as they 
(hould, much lefs fpeak clearly and i>er* 
fwafively in any Bufinefs. Tnis, I think 
not to be (b much their Fault as the Fault 
of their Education; for I muft, without 
Partiality, do my Country-men this Right, 
That where they apply themfelves, I fee 
none of their Neighbours out-go them^ 
They have been taught Rbetorick^ but yet 

\sfiyec 
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never taught how to espreft diemfelves- 
handlbmly with their Tongues or Pens in* 
the Language they are always to ufe ; as if 
the Kames of the Figiires- that embelliOi'd 
the Difcourfes of thofe who underftood the 
Art of fpeaking, were the very Art an4 
Skill of (peaking well. This, as all other 
Things of Praftice, is to be learned not by 
a few or a great manjr Rules given, but hy 
Eiercife and Application according to good 
Rules, or rather Patterns, till IM>its are 
got ^ and a Facility of doing it well; 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it 
Si)'le. might not be amifs, to make Chit 
dren, as. foon as they are capable 
ef it, often to tell a Story" of any Thini 
they know; and to corre<9:-at firfl: the mofl 
remarkable Fault they are guilty of in their 
Way of patting it together. When that 
Fault is cured, then to Ihew them, the next 
and fo on, till one after another, all, at 
leaft the grols ones, are mended. When 
they can tell Tales pretty well, then it may 
be time to make thera write them. The Fa- 
bles of JEfop^ the only Book almoft that I 
know fit for Childrtn, may afford them 
Matter for this Exercile of writing Kvglijlx^ 
as well as for reading and tranftating to 
enter them in the Latin Tongue. When 
they are got paft the Faults of Grammar^ 
and can join in a continued coherent Dif- 
courfe the feveral Parts of a Stoiy, witliout 
haJdand unhandfom^e Fotov^ o€ Ttat^flation 
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(^as is nfual) often repeated, he that defires 
€0 perfect diem yet farther in this, which 
is the iirft Step to ipeaking well, and needs 
no Invention, may have Recourfe to TuUj^ 
and by putting in Pradice thofe Rules 
which that Miafter of Eloquence gives in his 
Firft Book De hvsnthme^ §. 20. make them 
know wherein the Skill and Graces of an 
iiandfbme Narrative, according to the ieve- 
ral Subjeds and Defigns of it, lie. Of each 
t)f which Rules fit Examples may be found 
out, and therein they may be mewn how 
others have prailis'd them. The ancient 
Claflick Authors afford Plenty of fiich Ex- 
amples, which they fhould be made not on- 
ly to tranflate, but have fet before them as 
Patterns for their daily Imitation. 

When they underftand how to write 
Evglijh with due Connexion, Propriety and 
Order, and are pretty well Maflers of a 
tolerable . narrative Stile, they may be ad- 
vanced to writing of Letters •, wherein they 
fhould not be put upon any Strains of Wit 
or Complement, but taught to. exprefs their 
own plain eafie Senfe, without any Incohe- 
rence, Confufion or Roughnefs. And when 
they are perfedt in this, they may, to raife 
their Thoughts, have fet bofore them the 
Example of Voitmes for the Entertainment 
of their Friends at a Diftance, with Letters 
of Complement, Mirth, Rallery or Diver- 
lion ^ and TuBfs Epiflles, as the beft Pattern, 
wliether for Bulinefs or Converfation. The 
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wnrirg cf Letters has (b mnch to 2o in all 
the Occurrences of Himaane life, that no 

G tntleman can avoid fhewii^ him- 
1- ... frit in this kind of writing. Occsi-^ 

li^ns y-ill daily force him to make 
:'vr :fj : r:s Pen. irhich, befldes the Con- 
:l-: iriicjN- :'m:, i- his Affairs, his well or 
:1- :::..::4:j::':;z of ix. cften draws after it, al- 
'\ \-< Li'i r.;:i crec to a feverer Examina- 
v.-cii V ':< ^r:r..:ag, Senle, and Abilities, 
- ':-a M :rj.l D.LJL'urfes ; whofe tranfient 
r.uiri i-:::£ f,T the aioft Part with the 
>:v.::.:^ TMr^r^cs :.':en2 Uf^^ and lb not 
> -^y :: - 1 'XT.ci R.Tv:ew,more eaiUy elcape 

^ i- : :e Mfr'voi cf Edacation been 

-. . ^ L^ T.^r.ir r:^r £ci one would have 

^ :r :::::? .c zicJiilirj a Part could not 

^-.•:': ::t'^:c:r:'i, vhilix Themes and 

■ * '^ : -I-::t, :: rx ui? 3t ill, were fo 

~ ■"■' '■■' " -• ^': "fri -rolled, to the rack- 

T^ - .^.-.:_j:^ Iii'irr. :r:s berocd their 

^' - ^ ..:^ ::::ucni:^ -reir cheiiTlul Pro- 

i^ r:c r:r^:?s bv unnatu- 

V. -iT.c: :.is :-r. cr^ain d 

J- - ' Ari wzald it 
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(defpifed, 'tis likCj as illiterate for not ha- 
ving read a Syftem of Logick and Rhetorkk) 
out-does him -in it? 

To write and fpeak correftly, gives a 
Grace, and gains a favourable Attention to 
what one has to fay : And fince 'tis Hvglifi 
than an Englijh Gentleman will have con- 
ftant ufe of, that is the Language he {honld 
chiefly cultivate, and wherein moft Care 
ihould be taken to polifh and perfect his 
Style. To fpeak or write better Latin than 
EftgUfi may make a Man be talk'd of, but 
he would find it more to his Purpofe to ei- 

Erefs himfelf well in his own Tongue that 
e ufts every Moment, than to have the 
vain Commendation of others for a very 
in/ignificant Qiiality. This I find univer- 
(ally neglefted, and no Care taken any- 
where to improve young Men in their own 
Language, that they may throughly under- 
ftand and be Mafters of it. If any one 
among us have a Facility or Purity more 
than ordinary in his Mother Tongue, it is 
owing to Chance, or his Genius, or any 
thing, rather than to his Education or any 
Care of his Teacher. To mind what Evg- 
ViJI) his Pupil fpeaks or writes, is below the 
Dignity of one bred up amongft Greek and 
Latift^ though -he have but little of tlieni 
himfelf. Thefe are the learned Languages 
fit only for learned Men to meddle with ai)d 
teach-, EngliJIi is the Language of illittjr.te 
Vulgar : Though yet we fee the Polit}; of 
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fome of our Neighbours, hath not thought 
it beneath the publick Care to promote and 
reward the Improvement of their own Lan-; 
giiage. Poliftiing and inriching their Tongue 
is no fmall Bufineft amongft them •, it hath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 
there is raifed amongft them a great Ambi- 
tion and Emulation of writing corrcdly ^ 
And we fee what* they are come to by if, 
and how far they have fpread one of the 
worft Languages poffibly in thii Part of the 
World, if w€ look upon it as it was in fome 
few Reigns backwards, whatever it be nowi 
The Great Men amongft tlici Romans were 
daily exercifing themfelves in their own 
Language ^ and we find yet upon Record 
the Names of Orators, who taught fome 
of their Emperors Latin^ though it were 
their Motlier Tongue. 

Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice 
in theirs: Ail other Spetch was hdrbaroas 
to them but their own, and no foreign Lan- 
.guage appears to have beenlludied or valued 
amongft that learned and acute People j 
tho' it be paft doubt that they borrowed 
their Learning and Philofbphy from abroad. 

I am not here fpeaking againft Greek and 
LatjJi J I think they oug]>t to be ftudied, 
and the Lathi at leaft und/rftood well by 
every Gentleman. But whatever foreign 
Languages a young Man meddles with (and 
the more he knows the better) that which 
be fliould critically ftud/, and labour to 
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get a Facility, Clearnefs and Elegancy to 
exprefi himfelf in, fhould be his own, and 
to this Purpoft he fliould daily be exercis'd 
in it. 

6, 190. Natural Pbilojophy^ as a 
fpeculative Science, I imagine we i>l\l'f^\^ 
have none , and perhaps I niay ^/^y^ • 
think I have Reafon to lay we ne- 
ver (hall be able* to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contriv'd by a 
Wifdom, and operate by Ways too far fur- 
pdEng our Faculties to difcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able te 
reduce them into a Science. Natural Fbih^ 
fopby being the Knowledge of the Principles, 
Properties and Operations of Things as they 
are in themfelves, I imagine there are Two 
Parts of it, one comprehending Spirits with 
their Nature and Qiialities, and the other 
Bodies. The Firft of thefe is ufually referred 
to Metaphy/ich : But under what Title ibeyer 
the Confideration of Sprits comes, I thja^ 
it ought to go before the Study of Mattt r 
and Body, not as a Science that can be 
methodiz d into a Syftera, and treated of 
upon Principles of Knowledge 5 biit as an 
Enlargement of our Minds towards a truer 
and fiiller Coinprehenfion of the intellectual 
World, to which we are led both by Rea^ 
fon and Revelation. .And fince the cleareft 
and largeft Difcover ies we have of other 
Spirits^ belides'God and our own SouLs, is 
imparted to us from Heaven by Revelation, 
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t' thinlc the Information that at leaft young 
People : fhould have of them, fliould be ta- 
ken from that Revelation. To this Por- 
pofe, I conclude, it would be well, if thea 
were made agood Hiftory of the Bible, for 
young People to read 5 wherein if every 
•Thing that is fit to be put into it were laid 
-down in its due Order of Time, and feveral 
.!f hings omitted which are fuited only -to 
d'iper Age, that Conftifion which is ufwally 
produced by promifcuous reading of the 
t** criptiire^ as it lies now bound up in our 
SBibles, would be avoided. And alfb this 
other Good obtained, that by reading of it 
<:onftantly there would be inftilled into the 
JMinds or Children a Notion and Belief rf 
Spirits^ they having fo much to do in all 
;the Tranfa6tions of that Hiftory, which will 
be a-good Preparation to the Study of -Bo- 
4//«. For without the Notion and Allowr- 
:ance of Spy it ^ our PhiIofoph3*''wiil be Jamc 
iaid defedlive in one main Part of it, when 
it leaves oiit the Cohtemplaticm of the moft 
excellent and powerful Part of the Creation. 
§. 191. Of this Hijtwy of the Bible I think 
foo it would be well, if there were a Ihort 
and pl^r^Jn P^pitome made containing the 
chief and moft ^naterial .'Heads, for Chil- 
dren to beConverfant in as fbon as they can 
iread. This thought it will lead them early 
antb ibme Notion of Spirits^ yet is not con- 
trary to what I laid abox^e, That I would 
not hare Childr^i\ troubled whilft young, 
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with Notions of Spirits ^wherehy my Meaning 
•was, That I think it inconvenient that their 
yet tender Minds (hould receive early Im- 
preflions of Goblins ^ SpeSres, and ApparitioftSj 
wherewith their Maids, and thofe about 
them, are ai>t to fright them into a Compli- 
ance with their Orders, which often proves 
a great Inconvenience to them all their 
Lives after, by fiibjeding their Minds to 
Frights, fearful Apprehenfions ^ Weaknefi, 
'"and Superftition ; which when coming 
abroad into the World and Converfation, 
they grow weary and aftiam'd of, it not fel- 
dom happens, that to make, as they think, 
a through Cure, and eafe thcmfelves of a 
Load which has fate fo heavy on them, they 
throw away the Thoughts of all Spirits to- 
gether, and fo run into the other but worfe 
Extream. 

(f. 192. The Reafbn why I would have 
this premifed to the Study of Bo£es^ and th« 
Dodlrine of the Scriptures well imbibed, be- 
fore young Men be entered in Natural Pi/- 
Iqfopby^is^ becaufe Matter, being a Thing 
that all our Senfes areconftantly converfant 
with, it is fo apt to poffefs the Mind, and 
■ exclude all other Beings, but Matter, tfet 
prejudice, grounded on fuch Principles, 6f- 
ten leaves no Room for theAdmittarice of 
Spirits, or the allowing any fiich Thing as 
immaterial Beings in rerwn tiatura-^ when vet 
it is evident, that by mere Matter and Mo-, 
tion, none of the great Phaenomena of Nature 
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can be refolved, to inftance but in that com- 
mon one of Gravity, which I think impoffi- 
ble to be explained by any natural Operation 
of Matter, or any other Law of Motion, 

', but the pofitive Will of a fuperior Being fo 
ordering it. And therefore lince the Deluge 
cannot be well explained without admitting 
fbmething out of the ordinary Courfe of Na- 

. ture, I projpofe it to be conndered whether 
God's altering the Center of Gravity in the 
Earth for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as 
Gravity it felf, which perhaps a little Varia- 
tion of Caufes unknown to us would pro- 
duce) will not more eafily account for NoaFs 

\ Flood than any Hypothep yet made ufe of to 

^ fpJU^e it. I hear the great Objediion to this 

/is, that it would produce but a partial De- 
luge. But the Alteration of the Center of 
Gravity once allow'd, 'tis no hard Matter 
to conceive that the Divine Power might 
mak^ the (Renter of Gravity, plac'd at a due 

' Diftance from the Ceiiterofthe Earth, move 
round it in a convenient Space of Time, 
wherehjtthe Flood would become univerial, 

. and as I think, anfvrer all the Pha^nomena 
of the Deluge as delivered by Mojes^ at an 
eafier Rate than thofe many hard Suppofi- 

■ tions that are iriadeufe nf to explain it. But 

-this is not a Place for that Argument, which 

is bejre only mentioned by the bv, to fhew 

file Neceffity of having Recourse to fome- 

.thing beyond bare Mattv^r and its Motion in 

' thi: liA'plicaiiun of Nature^ to which the 

^ ' ' .. ^^\\^\\^ 
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Notions of Spirits and their Power, as dLii- 
veifd in the Bible, where fo much is attribu- 
ted to their Operation^ may be a fit Prepa- 
rative, referring to a fitter Opportunity a 
fuller Explication of this Hypothejts^ and the 
Application of it to all the Parts of the Bo- 
Inge, 'and any Difficulties can be fuppofcd 
in the Hiftory of the Flood, as recorded in 
the Scriptnre. 

§. 19?. But to return to the Study of iW 
tiiral Philofophy^ Though the World be full 
of Syftwns of it^ yet I cannot fay, I know 
any one which can be taught a young 
Man as a Science, wherein he may be fui\r 
to find Truth and Certainty, which is what 
all Sciences give an Expectation of. I do 
hence conclude that none of them are to ha 
read ^ it is neceiJIiry for a Gentleman, in 
this learned Age, to look into fome of theni 
to fit him(elf for Converfation : But whe- 
ther that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is moll in Fiifliion, 
or it be thought fit to give him a Ihort 
View of that and (everal other alfo, I 
I think the Syftems of Natural Phihfophy 
that have obtained in this Part of the World, 
are to be read more to know the Hypothefes^ 
and to underftand the Terms -and Ways or 
talking of' the fe\'^ral Sedls, than with hopef 
to Jgdh thereby a comprehenfive, fcientifi- 
csA andfatisfaftory Knowledge of the works 
of Nature; Only this may be faid, that the 
modern Corpvfailariam talk^inmoift Things, 
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more intelligibly than the Peripatetich^ who 
poflefled the Schools immediately before 
them. He that would look farther back, ^ 
and acquaint himfelfwith the feveral Opi- 
nions of the Ancients, may conliilt Dr. 
CudwortFs IntelleSml Syftem^ wherein that 
very learned Author hath with fuch Accu- 
ratenefi and Judgment colledled and ex- 
plained the Opinions of the Greek Philofb-. 
phers, that what Principles they buiJt on, 
and what were the chief Hypotbefes^ that di- 
vided them, is better to be feen in him, 
than any where elfe that I know. But I 
would not deterr any one from the Study 
of Nature, becaufe all the Knowledge we 
have, or poflible can have of it,- cannot be, 
brought into a Science. There are very many 
Things in it, that arc convenient and ne- 
ceflary to be known to a Gentleman: And 
a great many other, that will abundantly 
reward the Pains of. the Curious, with De- 
light and Advantage. But tbefe, I tlvii\Ic, 
kre rather to be found amongA fiich PfriterSji 
as have employed themfelves in making r^r 
tioiial Experiments and Obfervatipns, than'; 
in ftarting barely fpeculative Syftems. Such- 
Writings therefore, as many of Mr. Boyle's 
are, with others, that have writ of Hujh^tiiryy 
Flanting^ Gardening^ and the like, may: be nit 
for a Gentleman, when he has a little aw 
quainted himfelf with fome of the Syfteiftft 
of the Natural Pbilofopby in Fafliioq. 

m 
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§L 194. Though the Syftems of Thyfich^ 
that t have met with, afford little encoii* 
ragement to look for Certainty or Science 
in any Treatife,. which fhall pretend to give 
a* a body of Natural Pbylojopby from the 
firft Principles of Bodies in general, yet the 
incomparable Mr. Newton^ has (hev/n, how 
far Mathematicks, applied to fome Parts of 
Nature, ma J, upon Principles that Matter 
of Fad jufbfie, carry us in the Knowledge 
of fbme, as I may fo call them, particul u r 
Provinces of the Incomprehenflble Univerfl*. 
And if Qthers could give ns fo good and 
clear an Account of other parts of A^itm .:, 
as he has of this our Planetary World, and 
the moft confiderable Phajtomena oblervablo 
in it^ in his admirable Book, Pbih/nphUi 
rtattiralis principia- Mathematical we might in, 
time hope,to Jbe fiirniflied with more true 
and* certain Knowledge infeveral Parts of 
this itupendious Machin, than hitherto we. 
could have expected. And thougli tliere. 
are very f(?w, that have Mathematicks 
enough to underftand his Demonftrations, 
yet the moft accurate Mathematicians, who 
have examinM them, allowing them to be 
fiich, his. Book will deferve to be read, and 
give no fmairiight arid pleafure to thofe,. 
who, willing to , underftand the Motions, 
Properties, and Operations of the great maf- 
fes, of Matter, in this our Solar Syftem, will 
biit carefully , mind hisConclufions, wJiich 
may be depended oa as Proportions well 
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§.195. This is, in (hort, what I 
^^^ • have thought concerning a yourig 
Gentleman's Studies 5 wherein it will poifir 
bly be wondred^ that I Ihould omit Greek^ 
fmce amongft the Grecians is to be found, 
the Original as it were, and Foundation of 
all that Learning, which we have in this 
part of the World. I gr^nt it foj and will 
add. That no Man can pafs for a Scholar, 
that is ignorant of the Greek Tongue. 
But I am not here confideritig of the Edu- 
cation of a profefs'd Scholar^ but of a Gentle- 
inan,to whom Lath and Frevch^ as the World 
nowgoes,is by every one acknowledged to be 
neceflary when he comes to be a Man, if he 
has a mind to carry his Studies farther, and 
look into the Greek Learning, he will then 
ealily get that Tongue himfelf: And if he has 
not that Inclination, his learning- of it un- 
der a Tutor will be but loft Laoour, and 
much of his Time and Pains fpent in that, 
which will be neglefted and thrown away, 
as foon as he is at Liberty. For how many 
are there of an hundred, even amongft Scho- 
lars themfelves, who retain the Greek they 
carried from School j or ever improve it to 
a familiar reading, and perfedl underftand- 
ing of Greek Authors ? 

To conclude this Part, which concerns a 

Young Gentleman's Studies, his Tutors 

fhouldf remember, that his Bufinefs is not 

fo much to teach him all that is knowable, 

ss to raife in him a Aove awA ^ftftem of 
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Knowledge^ and to put him in the right 
wray .of knowing and improving himfelf^ 
when he has a mind to it. 

The Thoughts of a Judicious Author on 
the fiibjed of Languages, I fhall here giVe 
the Reader, as near as I can, in his own 
way of expreillng them* He fays,*' One 
can fcarce burden Childanen too 
much with the knowledge of lan»- * L.t 
guages. They are ufefiil to Men '?''''^'^ 
•^ of all Conditions, and they equal- ^J^^J'^ 
^ly open them the entrance, either ^. 5^/ 
to the moft profound or the more 662.. 
eafy and= entertaining Parts of 
Learning.. If this irkfome Study be put- 
ofFto a little more advanced Age, Yoiing- 
men either have not refolution enough to- 
^ apply to it out of choice 5. or fleadinefs to- 
carry it on.. And if any one has the gift 
of i)erfeverance^ it is not without the in- 
convenience of fpending that time upon 
Languages, which is defHnedto other ufes« 
And. he confines •to the Study of Wordft^ 
that Age of his Life that is above it, and 
requires things v at leail: it is the lofmg 
the beft and beautifulleft feafon of ones life. 
This large Foundation of Languages chu- 
not be well laid but when every tliijig 
makes aireafy and d^ep impreilion on the 
Mind; when the Memory is firefh, ready, 
and tenacious ^ when the Head and* 
Heart are as yet free from Gares^Pailions, 
* and Defigqs^ and thofe on whom the ChilcJ 

N. 5 depends. 
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^ depends have Authority enough to keephim 
^ clofe to a long continued AppBcation. I am 
^ perfwaded that the finall number of truly 
^ Learned, and the multitude of fuperficia] 
* Pretenders, is owing to the negleS: of this. 

I think every body will agree with this 
bbferving Gentleman, that Languages are 
the proper ftudy of our firft Years. But 
'tis to be confidered by the Parents and Tu- 
tors, what Tongues 'tis fit the. Child fhould 
learn. For it muft be confefled, that it is 
fruitlefs Pains, and lofs of Time to learn a 
Language which in the courfe of Life that 
he is deigned to, he is never like to make ufe 
of, or which one may guefi by his Temper he 
will wholly negledt and lofe again, as fbdn as 
an approach toManhood,fetting him free from 
a Govemour, (hall put him into the hands of 
his own Inclination, which is not likely to 
allot any of his time to the cultivating the 
learned Tongues ^ or difpofe him to mind 
any other I/anguage, but what daily ufe, or 
feme particular neceffity Ihall force upon him. 

But yet for the fake of thole who are de- 
signed to be Scholars, 1 will add what the 
lame Author lubjoy ns to make good his fore- 
going remark. It will dc ferve to be confidered 
by aJl who defire to be truly Learned, and 
therefore maj be a fit rule for Tutors to 
inculcate, and leave with their Pupils to 
guide their future Studies. . 
c ^^^ ^txidjjays be, of the Original text 
. caa never be fufficimly recommended. 
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/Tis the fhorteft, fureft and moft agreeable 
.way; to all. (brts of Learning. Dratv from 
^ fpring head, and take not things at 1^- 
ilecond hand. Let the Writings of the great 
Mailers be never laid afide, dwell upon 
them, fettle them in your Mind, and cite 
them upon . occaiion ^ and make it your 
Buiinefs throughly to underftand them in 
their full Extent, and all their Circumftan- 
ces :. Acquaint your felf fully with the 
principles of Original Authors ^ bring 
them to a confiftency, and then do you 
your lelf make your deduflions. In this 
:{late were the firfl: Commentators, and do 
not you reft till you bring your felf to the 
lame, Content not your felf with thofe- 
I^rrowed lights, nor guide your ielf by 
their views, but where your own fails you, 
.and leaves you in the dark. Their Ex- 
plications are not yours^ and will give 
.you -the flip. On the contrary, your own 
Obfervations are the produ^ of your owa 
Mind, where they will abide, and be rea- 
dy at hand upon all occasions in Converfe^ 
Confultation and Difpute. Lofe not the 
pleafiire it is to fee that you were not 
ftop'd in your reading, but by difficulties 
that are invincible 5 where the Commen- 
tators and ScholiaHs themfelves are at a 
ftand, and have nothing to fay. Thofe 
copious Expofitors of other places, who 
with a . vain and pompous over-flow of 
Learning powder'd out on paflages plain 

* arid 
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and eafie in themfelves are very free of 
their Words and Pains where there is no 
need. Convince your felf fully hy this 
ordering your Studfies that 'tis nothing but 
Mens lazintfs which hath encouraged pe- 
dantry to cram rather than enrich Libra^ 
ries, and to bury good- Authors under 
heaps of Kotes and Commentaries, and 
you will perceive that floath herein hath 
aded againft its felf and its own intereHy 
by multiplying reading , and enquiries, 
and encreanng the pains it endeavoured to 
avoid. 

A^ethcd Th5s, tho' it may feem to concern 
none but diredl Scholars,is of fo great 
inoment for the right ordering of their Educa- 
tion and Stodies, that I hope I {ball not be 
blamed for inferting of it here, efpecially if 
it be confidered that it may be of ule to 
Gehtlrmen too, when at an)'- time they have 
' a mind to -go deeper than the (urface; and 
get to themfelves a folid fatisfaSory and 
mafterly irilight in any part of Learning. 

Order and Conftancy are faid to make 
the great dilference between one Man and 
another : This, I am fure, nothing fo much ' 
dears a Learner's Way, helps him fo much 
on in it, and makes him go fo eafie and fo 
far in any En^iiry, as -a good Method in 
all the application of his Thoughts ^ Ihew 
him wherein it lies, and the advantages of it ^ 
acquaint him with the feveral forts of it, ei- 
ther from General to ParxicuUrs^ or from 
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Particulars to what is more General ^ exerdle 
liim in both of them ; and make him fee, . 
in what cafes each different Method is moft 
proper, and to what ends it beft ferves. 

In Hiftory the Order of Time fhoold go- 
vern, in Philofbphical Enquires that of Na- 
ture, which in all Progreflion is to go from 
the place one is then in, to that which joyns 
and lies next to it ^ and fo it is in the Mind^ 
from the knowledge it (lands poflefled of 
already, to that which lies next, and is co- 
herent to it, and fo on to what it aims at, hj 
the fimpleft and moil uncompounded parts 
it can divide the Matter into. To this par- 
pofe, it will be of great u(e to his Pupil to 
accdlom him to Diitinguiih well, that is, to 
have diftinft Notions, where-ever the Mind 
can find any real difference, but as care- 
fiilly to avoid tliftinftions in terms, where 
he has not diftinS; and different clear Idea's. 
$• 1^6. Beltdes what is to be had from. 
Study and Books, there are other Accomplljb* 
fnents neceffary for a Gentleman, to be got 
by exercife, and to which time is to be al- 
lowed, and for which Mafters mufl be 
had. 

Danchig being that which gives . 
graceful! Motions all the life, and a- Dan- 
hove 2l\\ things j JIanlinefs and. a ^^ng- . 
becoming Condfir'^. -•ce to young 
Children, I thinly tc cannot be learn'd to 
early, after they -:re once of an Age and 
Strength capable r:- it But you muft be 

fure 
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to hdve.a good Mafter, that knoMrs, and cm: 
teach, what is graceful and becomings and* 
what gives a freedom and eiafine(s*tp all th$ 
Motions of the Body. One that teaches not 
this, is worfe than none at all, Natural Un- 
faihionablenefs being much better, than apifli 
afEeded Pofhiresj and I think it much more 
mflable to put off the -Hit, and make a 
Xeg, like ah honeft Country Gentlem^, : 
than like an ill fafliioned Dancing-Mailer. 
For as for the jigging part and the Figures 
of Dancing, I count that little, or nothing, 

farther, than as it tends to peifed gracehd 

/"J • ■ / 

^ ■• . §• 1 9^. A&i/ri is thdught to ha?e 
MupciU iKmt afiiniiy with 'Dancingy and a 

! good Hand, upon fonie Iliftruments, 

28 by many People vmightily valued. But 
it waftes fo much of a jroung Man's time 
to gain but a moderate Slull in it^ and .en- 
gages often in fuch odd Company, that ma- 
ny tliink it much better fpared ;. 'And! have . 
ampngft M^n of Parts and Bu/ineis, fo fel- 
dom heard any one commended-, or efteemed 
for having aii Excellertcy in MvficJi^ that 
amongft all thofe things, that ever came in- 
to the Lift, of .A'ccomplilhmcnts, I think 
may give it the laft place.' Our Ihoit Lives 
will not (erve us. for the attainment of all. 
things ^ nor can our Min<!s be always intent 
on fomething to be lean^ I. The weaknefs 
of our Conftitutions, both r f Mind and Body, 
requires, that Mve Ihould Xy- often unbent r 
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j^i Ee^' that wHl- malve a^bod ufe of aivf 
part of hisi Life,' irfuft allou^ a large Portion 
of it to Recreatioa. At leaft, this mufl' 
not be denied^ to 'young People, unlefs- 
whilft you, with too much hafte, make 
them old^ you have: the difpleaflire to let 
them ia their Graves, or a^ iiecond: Child* 
hood, fboner than joa could wiih. And 
therdbre, I think, that the' Time and Pains 
Plotted to ferious Improvements,, fhould 
be 'Employ 'd about things of nioft ii(e 
and confequence, ! and that too in the Me-^ 
diodsthe mod eafie and fhort, that ^ could 
be at any rate obtained: And jberfaaps, as t^ 
have above &id, it Would be nont . of the. 
leaft Secrets of Edotatioh, to make the Ex*^ 
erafesiin cUe- Body and Mind;, the Recrea^^ 
tion bine to/aiiothtrl I doubt not but fhat 
fomething. might be done* in it, by a ptth 
dent Man, that Would well confider the 
Temjjer and Inclinati(m of his Pupil. For 
he itivat; is c^earedr eitheif with Study or 
Dancing, does not defire prefently to go tc> 
fleep5 but to do ^omethifag 'elfe, which may 
divert and delight him. But this -mufl: be 
always remembred, that npthing can come 
into,the account of /Iwyftitio», that is not 
done with' delight.^ ^ ' ' 

- :^. 198* Fefichg^LtiA Ridifig^ihe Gfekt'Horfe^ 
are looked upon as lo necfefl&ry parts of 
Breeding, that it would be thought a great 
omijion to negleft them : The latter of the 
nvo bdng for -the woftiPsa* to be lefarn'd 

onl" 
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onlj in great Towns, is one of the beS Ex . 
ercifes for Health, which is tobehad in 
thofe Places of Eafe and Luxor/: And 
upon that account, makes a fit Part of a 
young Gentleman's Employment during 
his abode ther& And as far as it conduces* 
to give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 
Horfe-back, and to make him able to teach 
his Horfe to flop and turn quick, and to 
reflon.his Hanches, is of ufe to a Gentle- 
man both in Peace and War. But whether 
it be of moment enough to bemadea Bufinefir 
of, and deferve to take up more of his time, . 
than fhould barely for his Health be enir 
ployed at due intervals in fome (bch vi- 
gorous Ezercife, I Ihall leave to the Difcre- . 
tion of Parents and Tutdrs, . who will do- 
well to remember, in all the Parts of Edu- 
cation is to be beflowed on that, which is 
like to be of greateil confeguence^ and fre- 
quented: ufe, in the ordinary courie- and oc- 
currences of that Life, the young Man is 
defigned for. 

§. 199. As for Fenchigyit feems* 
Fejichi. to me a good Eiercife for Health,, 
but dangerous to the Life. The 
Gonfidencp of their Skill bein§ apt to engage 
in Quarrels, thofe that .think they, have* 
learn'd : to ufe their Swords^ This Prefump- 
lion makes them often, more touchy than 
needs, on Point of Honour, and flight or 
no provocations. Young Men in their 
\Y^m Blood ar^ forward to think, they 
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have in vain learned to Fence, if they never 
fhew their Skill and Courage in a Duel: 
and they feem to have Reafon. But how 
many fad Tragedies that Reafon has been: 
the Occafion of, the Tears of many a Mo- 
ther can witnefi. A Man that cannot Fencs 
will be more careful to keep out of Bullies 
and Gamefters Company, and will not be 
half fo apt to ftand upon Pundilio's, nor 
to give Af&onts, or fiercely juftifie them 
when given, which is that which ufiially 
makes the Quarrel. And when a Man is 
in the Field, a moderate Skill in Fencing 
rather expo(es him to the Sword of his En- 
emy, than lecures him from it. And cer- 
tainly a Man of Courage who cannot fence 
at all, and therefore will put all upon one' 
thruft, and hot ftand parrying, has t?ie 
odds againft a moderate Fencer, efpecially 
if he has Skill in Wreftling. And therefore^ 
if any ProvifTon be to be made againft 
fiich Accidents, and a Man be to prepare 
his Son for Duels, I had much rather mine 
ihould be a good Wrefiler^ than an ordina- 
ry Fencer, which is the moft a Gentleman 
can attain to in it, unlefi he will be con- 
ftantly in the Fencing-School, and every 
Day exercifing. But iince Fencing and 
Riding the Great Horfe, are fo generalljr 
looked upon as neceflary Qiialificatibns m 
the breeaing of a Geiitleman, it will be 
hard wholly to deny any one of that 
rank thefe Marks of Di^aion. I fhall 
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leave it therefore to the Father, to confr 
der, how far the Temper of his Son, and 
the Station he is like to be in, will allow, 
or encourage him to comply with Fathions, 
which, having very little to do with civil 
Life, were formerly unknown to- the moft 
Warlike Nations , and feem to have added, 
little of Force, or Courage to thofe, who 
have received them, unleis we will think 
Martial Skill or Prowefs^ have been impro^ 
ved by Duelling, with, which Fencing canie 
into, and with which,! prefume it will go- 
out of the World. 

§. 200. Thefe are my prefent Thoughts 
concerning Learmrtg and AccomfUJhmenU* 
The great Builners of all js Vcrtue and. 
Wifdom. 

Nullum itumen abaft fijit Fmientia. 

Teach him to get a Maftery over his Inch'- 
nations, and fubmit his ^Appetite to Reajon. 
This being obtained, and by conftant Pra-; 
dice fettled into Habit, the hardeft part of 
the Taik is over. To bring a young Man. 
to this, I knoiv nothing which fo much 
contributes, as the love of Praife and Com- 
mendation, which Ihould therefore be in-, 
ftilled into him by all Arts - imaginable. 
Make his Mind as lenfible of Credit and 
Shame as may be: And w^^ you have. 
4pi|e that^ you have nut a Principle into 
£i0Jpt which will iufiueuce td^ Adlions, 
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when you are not by, to which the fear of 
a little fmart of a Rod is not comparable, 
and which will btf the proper Stock, where- 
on afterwards to grttft the triie Principles 
of Morality and Religion. 
' §; 201. I have one Thing more' 
to add, which as fbon as I menti- Trade. 
on, I fliall run the Danger of being 
llifpe^d to have forgot what I am about^ 
and what I have above written concern- 
ing Education, all tending towards a Gen* 
tleman's Calling, with {which a Trade 
feems wholly incoiififtfent. And jtt^ I 
cannot forbear to lay, I would have hini' 
learn a Trade ^ a Mofmal Trade ;^ nay two or 
three, btit one more particularly: ' ; ' 
.4 ^^^« Thfe. hufy Inclination of Chil-t 
dren, being*»aiway:S to be direSed tolome. 
th?ng,:that«ay*be;ufeflil to them, the Ad--. 
' i^antages propos'd, from what they are fet 
about may' be confidered of two Kind^j i.' 
Where the^- Skill ■ ifr felf, Aat i« ^ot hy exer- 
cife,' i^rWort-h ^e.^hdvingivThu^ Skill not 
onlyJ,n;l4Wgugfed5,Lami,leai!ned Sciencesy 
but in Painting, Turning, Gardening, Teni«- 
peri|ig,'aed-\\^ri:ing mlron, and all other 
ufefatArts is .^orth?thc having... 9. Where 
the Ejerdft it fclf, without any Confidera-* 
tie!n;i j« -?iwceflaryvr*Dr' tife&l for Health. 
?lnowle(fee: in Ibifae^ithin^-is fo Wcef&ry 
tOr:be gojc.jby^ Ghildreny'.whirft thdy' ar^ 
youngi that fbine part of their time is to be* 
allotted to their, improvement in them^ 
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ikiird in the one of them, he will be able to 
govern and teach his Gardener ^ by the 
other, contrive and make a great inanj 
Things both of delight and ufe : Though 
thefe I projxrfe not as the chief end of his 
Labours, but as Temptations to it 5 Diver- 
fion from his other more (erious Thoughts 
and Employments, by ufefiil and healthy 
manual Exerciie, being what I chiefly aim 
at in it. 

• §. 205. The great Men among the Anci- 
ents, underftood very well how to reconcile 
manual Labour with Affairs of State, and 
thought it no leflening to their Dignity to 
make the one the Recreation to the other. 
That indeed which (eems mojft generally to 
have employed and diverted their ipare 
Hours was Agriculture. Gidem amongft 
the Jews was taken from Thrafliing, as was 
as Ciftcimietus amongft the Romans from the 
Plough, to Coimnand the Armies of their 
Countries againft their Enemies, and "'tis 
plain their dexterous handling of the Flayl 
or the Plough, and being good Workman 
with thefe Tools, did not hinder their Skill 
in Amrs, nor make thenj lefs able in the 
Arts of War or Government. They wei-e 

■ great Captains and Statefmen as well^^s 
Hufl)andmen. Cato major ^ who had with 

• great Reputation born all the great OfSces 
of the Commonwealth, has left us an Evi- 
dence under his own Hand, how much he 
w^B Vi^rfed in . Country Maits -^ and 2l% I 
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remember, Cyrus thought Gardening fo little 
beneath the Dignity and Grandeur of a 
Throne, that he Ihew'd Xertopban a large 
J^ield of Fruit-Trees all of his own Plant- 
ing. The Records of Antiquity both a- 
mongft Jeips ^nd Gentiks^ are fiillof Inftan- 
ces c£ this kind, if it were ncceflary to re- 
commend ufeful Recreations by Examples. 

§. 206. Nor let it be thought that 
I miftake, when I call thefe or the Xeoca- 
like Exercifes of Manual Arts, Di- tions. 
verjhfts or Recreations : For Recrea- 
tion is not being Idle (as every one may 
obferve) but eanng the wearied prt by 
change of Bufinefs : And he that thinks D/- 
verjion may not lie in hard and painflil La« 
hour, forgets the early rifing, hard riding, 
heat, cold and hunger of Huntfmen, which 
is yet known to be the conftant Recreation 
of Men of the greateft Condition. Delving^ 
Plofjtlfig^ Inoculating^ or any the like profita- 
• ble Employments, would be no lefs a Divert 
fwn^ than any of the idle Sports in falhion, 
if Men could but be brought to delight in 
them, which Cuftom and (kill in a Trade 
will quickly bring any one to do. And I 
doubt not-, but there are to be found thofe, 
- who being frequently cdl'd to Cards, or any 
' other Play^ by thofe they could not Refule 
hav^ been more tired witfi theft Recreations^ 
than with any the moft (erious Employment 
of Life, though the Play has been fuch, as 
have naturally had no averfion to^ Jind with 

which 
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which they could willingly Ibmetimes di- 
vert themielves. 

^. 207. Play, wherein Perfbns of Condi- 
tion, cfpedally Ladies, waft fo mach of their 
time, is a plain inftance to me, that Men 
cannot be perfeSly idle ; they muft be do- 
ing fomiething. For how elfe could they 
fit fo* many Hours toiling at that, whidi 
generally gives more Vexation than Delight 
to moft People, whilft they are a£lually en- 
gaged in it > 'Tis certain. Gaming leaves iio 
Satisfadion behind it to thole who refled: 
when it is over, and it no way profits either 
Body or Mind : As to their Eftates, if it 
ffarike Co deep as to concern them, it is a 
Trade then, and not a Recreation^ wherein 
few^ that have any thing ellJe to live on, 
thrive : And at beft, a thriving Gamefter 
has but a poor Trade on't, who fills his 
Pockets at the price of his Reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to People, who 
are Strangers to Bufinefs, and are not wa- 
fted and wearied with the Employment of 
their Calling. The Skill fhould be, fo to 
order their time of Recreation, that it may 
relax and j'efrefh the part, that has been 
exercifed, and is tired, and yet do fome- 
thing, which befides the prefent Delight and 
£afe, may produce, what will afterwards 
be profitable. It has been nothing but the 
Vanity and Pride of Greatnefs and Riches, 
that has brought unprofitable and dangerous 
I^afiimc& (as they are caird) into falhion. 
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and perlWaded People ip^ a Jbelie^ .that 

the learning or putting tijeir Hands to an/ 

thing, that was ufefiii, could not be. a Di- 

verSon fit for a Gentleman. This has been 

that, which has given Cards^VUe^ and Drink- 

iifig^ fo much Credit in the World : And 

a great many throw away their fpare Hours 

in them, through the ptevalency of Cuftom, 

and want of lome better Employment to 

fill up the Vacancy of Lei(hre, more than 

from any real delight is to be fqund in 

them*. They cannot be^r the dead weight 

of unemployed time lying upon their hand^;^ 

nor the uneafinelsat; is to do 'nothing aC 

all : And having never leam'd any iiiudd^ 

ble manual Art . wherewith to divert U)em- 

felres, they have recourie to thofe fpolilh^ 

or ill ways in ufe, to help off their Time, 

which a rational Man, till corrupted by 

Cuftom, could find vory Ijttle pleafureinti. 

§. 20$. I Giy not this, that! would; net 

ver have a; young G^deman t^commo^^ 

himlelf to the innocent pn;^/q»f! in fa^pQf 

amongil thofe of his , Age and Conditio% 

I am fo far from having, him, auftere^and 

inorofe to that degroe^ that I W9uld»5)efit 

fwade hin^^to inpre thap ordin^; Gqmplai* 

lance for ^all t^e Gaities^ahd Viv^otis 0f 

thofe. l^e (converfes witn, and, b^ ayefie oij 

tefly in nothing t^y fhould defire of-him^ 

that- might become a . GeBtlemah -^ad aa 

honeft Man. Though as to Gn-^.and.ZJftr^^ 

I think the iafeft and beft way is never tp. 

learn 
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learn any Flay unon them, and fb to lie 
incapaciated ^fot tno& dangerous Temptar 
tions und incroaching Wanen of mcM 
Time. But allourance being made for Ok 
^fnd jovial Qmverjaticn^ and all faihionable 
Incoming Recreations ^ I fay, a young Msai 
fiMill have time enough, firom his (erious and 

main BufineB, to learn almoft any 
Trade. TraJk^ 'Tis want of appUcatioa, 

and net of leiiure, that Men art 
jDOt fldlful in more Arts than one ^ and aa 
Hour in a 0^y^2 conftantly employed in 
Ihch a way of Druerfiimy win carry a Man^ 
In a ihcHt time, a great ^eal &rther, than be 
can im^ine: wliidi if rt were of no other 
trfe. tut to -drive the common, vicious, ufelefiL 
MUQ dangerous Pafiimes out of Fafliidn ^ and 
to ihew there was no need of them would 
^lefeive to be encouraged. If Men fiom 
thek Yoitth were weaned firom tliat iaunbring 
ilHmoitfs, wherein fbme out of CuRom^ let 
MfpoA put c^ their Lives run uiel<^ away, 
wtfhaut either Bufinefi or Recreation, they 
•mold find time enon^ to acquire dextemf 
miifittll in btnubreds tfibings*^ which, thougjti 
tesnote from their propev CalHngs, would not 
«t s3i interfere with them. And therefore, I 
thinlr, for this, as well as other Rea(bns be- 
fore^nentioned^ a lazy, Uftlefs Humour, 
that idlely Dreams away the Days, is of all 
<>thers 4he leaft to be indulged, or permit- 
ted in young People. It is we proper ftate 
4sfone Sick, and out of order in nii Health, 
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and if tokrable ia no Body elfe of what 
AgR or Condition foever. 

<§• 209. To the Arts- above-mentioned, 
may be added Perfuming^ Varmfihig^ Gravhx^ 
and feyeral Ibrts of working in iWy Brajs^ 
and Silver ; And if as it happens to niolk^ 
young Gentlemen, that a coimderable part 
of his Time be fpent in a great Town, h^ 
may learn te cut, poliffi, and fet predour 
Stcmes^ or employ himlelf in grinding ar.d 
poliOiing Optical Giajfes. Amongfl: the gnat 
variety there is of ingenious Mannal yiith, 
'twill be impoflible that no one (hould bo 
found to pleafe and delight him, imltfs he 
be either idle or debauch'dj which is not txp 
be fuppofed in a right way of Education; 
And Itnce he cannot be always employed in 
Study , Reading, and Convermtion, there will 
be many an Hour, l)efides whal his Kxel> 
rife 8 win take itp, which, if not fpent this 
way, wiM be fpent worfe. For, I conclude^ 
a young Man will ieldom deiire to fit pfv 
fedly dill and ilde^ or if he does, 'tis a 
fault that ought to be mended. 

§. 210. But if his miftaken P»rsra^ 
frightned with this difgracefiil * l!)anies of 
Mechanick and Trade^ Qiall have an averfim 
to any thing of this kind in their Oiildren y 
yet there is <Nae thing relating. Jto Trade^ 
which when they cDnfider, they ' will thank 
abfolutely fgdOmtJ fee theic Scate to 
learn. : . '-. . ■. ^ri .■>'■■■ 

O 2 ' Merchants 
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Merchants Accompts^ though a Sc;- 
Mcr- ence not likely to help a Gentlc- 
^'"'^' man to get an Eftate, yet poilf Wy 

cmpts. ^y^^^ i* ^P^ ^^7 thing of more ufe 
and^^ca^ to make him prefervc 
the Eftate he has'. *Ti» feldom obferved, that 
he who keeps an Accdunt of his Income and 
Expences^ and thereby has conftantly under 
view the conrfe of his domeftick Affairs, 
lets them run to ruine : And I doubt not 
but many a Man gets behind-hand, before 
he is aware, or runs further on, when he is 
once in, for want of this Care, or the Skill 
to do it. I would therefore advift all Gentle- 
men to learn perfedlly Merchants Accompts^ 
and not to think it is a Skill, that belongs 
not to thjem, becaufeit has received its'Name, 
and has been chiefly praflifed by Men of 
Traffick. ^ :' 

i 4- 2 Hi When mjr young Mafter has once 
g6t the Skillof ^^pzT^j Accounts (which is a 
Buiinefs of Reafon more than Arithmetick) 
perhaps it .will not be amifij that is Father 
from thenceforth, require hSrti to' do it in all 
Jiis^Oo/icemme^. Not that I would have 
him let dbwii every 'Pint of Wine, or Play, 
that cofts him Money -, the general Name 
of Elrocnces will ferve for fucn things well 
enough svNpr would I have his Father look 
io har jnowly into thefe Accounts, as to take 
otcaiiDn'from thence to anttidze on his Ez- 
pences. He muft remember that he himfelf 
ti^as once a young Man, and. not iot^t^x. >Xvi& 
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Thoughts he had theo, nor the K^t his 

Son has to have the (ktAe^ and fa hare aihw^ 
ance made for them. If thitefc^,^ I. wobid 
hare the young Gratleman oUtg'd to kee^Ti 
an Acconnt, it is not at all to have. Hi-af 
way a check upon his Expencefr (for • ivliut 
the Father allows him, he ought to let him 
be folly Mafter of) but only, that he might 
be brought e^rly into the Cuftom of doing 
it^ 3nd that might be iliade familiar an^ 
habitual to him betimes, which Vill be fdi 
ufefiil and neceflary to be conftantly pradli^ 
fed the whole Courfe of his Life. A NobI* 
Venetian^ whole Son, wallowed in thp Plsri- 
of his Father'is Riches, finding hi^ Sbh'i 

pences grow very high and extrav'agritrfy 

otdered his Caflbeer to let him hare for the 
foture, no more Money, than what he (honld 
count, when he received it» This one- 
would think no great reftraint to a younj 
Gentleman's Expellees, who could freeli 
have as much Money*^ as he would telL 
But, yet this, to one who was uled to No- 
thing but the puriiiit of his Pleafiire^pTov'd 
a very great Trouble, which at laft ended 
in this fober and advantageous RefLedion. 
if it be fb mudi Pains to me barely to count 
the Money, I would Ipend, What Labour 
and Pains did it coft my Anceftors, not on- 
ly to connt, but get it? This rational 
%ought, fu^fted by this little Pains im- 
posed upon him,wrought lb effedlually uport 
bis Mind, that it made him XsSss i^p? ^nd 
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from tftiat Time forwards, prove a good Hus- 
tand. This at leaft *very Body muft allow, 
tbat npthmg is likelier to keep a Man within 
compaft,.th^ the having conftantly before 
his Eyes, the State of his Affairs in a reg^- 
lat courfe.of AccowiU 

§. 212 The laft part ufually in 
Travel. Educ^tidn is Travel^ which is com- 
rnpnly thought to finifli the Workj 
and compleat the Genthm^ai. I confefs 
Travd into Foreign Countries has great Ad- 
vantages, but the time ufually chofen to fend 
young Men abroad, is I think, of all other, 
that which renders: tbe^n leafl capable of rea* 
ping thofe Advanytage^. Th6fe which are 
proposM, as to the main of them, may be 
reduced to thefe T\vo, iirfi Language, (e- 
condly an Improvement in Wifdom and 
prudence, by feeing Men, and converfing 
with ]People oi Tempers, Cuftoms^and Ways 
of living, ^^iftrent fK)m one another, arid 
cfpecially from thofe of his Pariih and Neigh- 
bourhpod: : But from Sixteep to One and 
twerity^ which" is the ordinary thne of Tra- 
'vel^ Men are of all their Lives, the leafl fui- 
ted to thefe Improvements. The firfl Sea- 
fon to get Foreign LangiMges,'and form the 
Tongue to their true Accepts, I Ihonld 
tliink, fiicald be from Seven' to Fourteen or 
Sixteen^ and tljen too a Tutor with them 
is u{tful andneceflary, who may, with thofe 
Languages, teach thom other things. But 
iojyut fijem out of iWc ^ai^vvl^ yiaw .at a 
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great Diftana^, under a OoVeriiour, when they think 
tbemfelves too much Men'to be governed by others, 
and yet have not Pnidenbe'and Experience enough to 
govern then:>felve«i what is it, but to expofe them tq 
all the greateft Dangers of their whole Life, wlien 
they have the lead Fence and'Guard againfl: them ? 
Till that boy ling boiHerotts part of Life comes in, it 
may be hojed, the Tutor may have fome Authority : 
Neither the fiubbornnefs of Age, nor the Temctation 
or Examples of others can take him from his Tutor's 
ConduA till Fifteen Or Sixteen : But then, when he 
begins to confort himfelf with Men, and thinks him*, 
ielf «ne ; when he comes to reliih, and pride himfelf 
jn manly Vices, and thinks it a fbame to be any Ion* 
ger under the Controul and ConduA of another, what 
can be hoped from even the mofl careful and difcreet 
Governour, when neither he Has Power to compel, 
nor his Pupil a difpofition to be perfwaded ; but on 
the contrary, has the advice of warm Blood, atid j^re* 
vailing Fafliion, to-htarken to the Temptations of his 
Companions, juft as V/i\e as hinriTelf, rather than to 
the Perfwafions of his Tutor,, who is now looked on 
as the Enemy to his Freedom? Atxl when is a Man 
fo like to mifcarry, as when at the fame time he is 
both raw and unruly^ This is the Seafon of all his 
Life, that 'mofl requires the Eye and Authority of 
Ins'Patentd, and Friends to govern it. The flexible- 
nefs of the former part of a Man's Age, not yet grown 
up to be headflrong, makes it more governable land 
fafe; landin the ailer>part, Reafon and Fore-fight 
I'egin a little to take place, and mind a Man of his 
Safety and Improvement. The time therefore I 
Ihoiild think thefitteft foi<a ycsung Oentlenkin to be 
fent ahroaJ, would be, either ' 1^ hen 'he isyowngef, 
under a Tutor, whom lie might be the better^br ; Qt 
,when he is Tome Years old, without a Governour; 
when he is of Age to govern himfelf, and make Ob^- 
fervations of what he finds in other'Countries worthy 
his Notice, and that might be of ufe to him after his 
■ return: And when too, being throughly acqri&inted 
with the Laws and Fafliioiis, the 'natural and moral 

' Advantage* 
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AdvantageiS and Defeds of bis own C!ountry, he has 
Something to exchange, with thofe abroad, from 
whofe Convtrfationbe hoped to reap any Knowledge* 
§. X14. The orderiog m Travel other wile, is that, 
I ixnaeine, which makes fo many young Gentlenieo 
come back fo little improved by it. And if they do 
bring home with them any Knowledge of the Places 
and People, they have feen, it is often an admiration 
of the worft and vaineft PraAices they met with 
Abroad; retaining a lelifli and memory of thofe 
Things wherein their Liberty took ita firft fwing. 
rather than of what fhpuld make them better and 
wifer after their return. And indeed bow can it be 
otherwife, going abroad at the Age they do^ undei 
the care of another, who is to provide their Necefla- 
ries, and make their Obfervations for them P Thus 
under the Shelter and I^etence of a Govesnour, think- 
ing themfelves excufed from Aanding upon their own 
l^ga, or being accountable fbr their own ConduA, 
they very feldom troubled themfelves with Enquiries^ 
or nudiing ufeixil Oblervations of their own. Their 
Thoughts run after Play and Pleafure, wherein, they 
take it as a lelTening, to be controul'd ; but feldom 
trouble themfelves to examine the Defigns, obferve 
the Addrefs, and confider the Arts, Tempers, and 
Inclinations of Men, they meet with; that fb they 
may know how to. comport themCelves towards theta. 
Here he that Travels with them, is to ikreen tl^m ; 
get them out when they have run themfelves into 
the Briars ; and in all their Mifcarriages be anfwer- 
abie for them. 

$• 215. I confefs, the Knowledge of Men is fo 
great aSkiU,that it is not tobeexpeAed,a young Man 
ftould preftntly be perfeft in it^ 6';t yet his g^ing 
ahroai i% to little purpofe, if Travfi does not fom&- 
times open his Eyes, make him cautious and wary, 

V and accullom him to look beyond the out^fide, and, 
under the inoffenfive Guard of a civil and obliging 
Carriage, keep himfelf free and fafe in his Converfa- 
tion with Strangers, and all forts of People, without 
forfeiting their good Opinioi^, Ht that is fent out 

to nan I n the Age, and wi\Vi xYvaTVv'cw^x* ^^ ^ 
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Man dc/igning to improve himfelf^ may get into the 
Converration and Acquaintance of Perfons oK Condi- 
tion where he comes ; which tho' a. thing of moft 
advantage to aGentleman that trave]s,yet lafk dirloQgfl 
our young Men, that go abroad under Tutors, what otio 
is there of an hundred, that ever vifits any Perrfoiiiif 
Quality P much lefs makes an Acquaintance with jfuchi 
from whofeCotaverfation he may learn, what is good 
Breeding in that Country, and what is worth Obfcr* 
vation m it, tho' from fuch Perfons it is, one may 
learn pnore in one Day, than in a Y^ars ranr4)Jing 
from one Inn to another. Nor indeed is it to be won- 
8red, For Men of Worth and Parts, will not eafily 
admit the Familiarity of Boys, who yet nqed the care 
of a Tutor ; tho' a young Gentleman and Stranger, 
appearing like a Man, and (hewing a defire to inform 
himfclf in the Cufioms, Manners, Laws^ and Govern- 
ment of the Country he is in, will iind welcome, 
afliflanice and entertainn)ent,amongfl the Ufl.and moft 
knowing Perfons, every wliere, who will be ready to 
receive, encbtirage, and countenance an ingooious and 
inquiiitive Fpreigner. 

§. 116. This, how true foever it be, will not, I 
fear, alter the Cuftom, which lias caft the time of 
Travel upon the worft part of a Man's Life ; but for 
Reafons not taken from their Improvement. The 
young Lad mu/l not be ventured abroad at Eight or 
Ten, fox fear what may hapj en to the tender Child| 
tho' he then, runs ten times lefs riftjUe than at Sixteen 
or Eighteen. Nor muft he flay at home tijpi that daiw 
gerous heady Age be over, becaufe he mufl be bade 
again by One and twenty, to marry, and propagate. 
The Father^ cannot flay any longer for fhePortion, 
nor the Mother for a new Set of Babies, topls^y with: 
And fo my young Mafler,, whatever , comes on^ii muft 
have a Wife look'd out forhim, by that time he is 
of Age; tho' it would be no prejudice to his Strength, 
his farts- or his IflTue, if it were refpited for fome 
time; ana he had leave to get, in Years and Know- 
ledge, the flart a little of his Children, who are often 
found to tread too near upon the heels of their Fathers, 

to 
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to the no great SatisfaAion either of Son or Fathen 
But the young Gentleman being got within view oE 
Matrimony, "ris time to leave him to his Miftref?. 
$. zij» TM I am now come to a Coa-> 
^|f'** clufion rf what obvious Remarks have fug- 
^^ gefled to me concerning Education, I womd 
not have it thought that I look on it as a juft Trea- 
tiic on this Subje A. There are a thoufand other things, 
that may need confideration ^ efpecially if one fhould 
take in the various Tempers, difierent Inclinations, 
and particular Defaults, that are to be found in Chil- 
dren; and prefcribe proper Remedies. The variety 
18 fo great, tnat it would require a Volume ; nor would 
that reach it. Each Man's Mind has fome peculia- 
rity, as well as his Face, that diflinguifhes him from 
all others; and there are poflibly fcarce two Children, 
who can be conduced by e7ca<flly the fame Method. 
Befide that I think a Prince, a Nobleman, and an or- 
dinary Gentleman's Son, Ihould have different ways 
of Breeding. But having had here only fome general 
Views in reference to the main End, and aims in 
Education, and thofe defigned for a Gentleman's Son, 
who being then very little, I confidered only as white 
Paper, or Wa?(, to l)e moulded and fafhioned as one 
pleafes : I have touched iirtle more than thofe HadSf 
which J judged iiecefl'ary for the Breeding of a young 
Gentleman of his Condition in general ; and have 
now Dublifhed thcfe my occafional Thoughts wiih 
this Hope, That tho' this be far from being a com- 
pleat Trcatifc on this Subjeft, or fuch. as that every 
one may find, what will iuft fit his Child in it, yel 
it may give fome fmall lignt to thofe, whofe Concern 
ibr their dear little Ones makes them fo irregularly 
bold, that they dare venture to confult their own 
Keafbn, in the Education of their Children, rather 
than wholly to rely ^pon Old Cuftom. 
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